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BOOK X.—C<mtamd. 



CUAPTER l.—Cotitinued. 
G£OBG£ III. — Continued . 

Ths w&r vrhich the ambition of the tzarina Catherine 
had kindled in the East, had spread from the Blaek Sea 
to the Baltic, and had been far from obtoining the grand 
results, and 'the speedy termination which the empress 

had hoped lor in first commencing hostilities against the 
sultan. The Turkish empire in Europe, which had ap- 
peared in her eyes so weak and crazy as merely to re- 
quire a shake to bring" it to the ground, had withstood 
three campaigns, and resisted for two years the united 
efforts of two great powers ; and that, too, without an 
efficient ally of any kind. It must, however, be ad- 
mitted that the Turks were greatly indebted to the stu- . 
pidi^ of the Russians and Austrians. Nothing else 
could have saved Constantinople even at this ^^eriod. 
The Janissaries, who formed the great mass of 1 urkish 
infantry, were little better than an undisciplined rabble, 
who not only refused to submit themselves to any change, 
but also prevented the introduction of any improvement 
in all the other corps of the army. They were more 
terrible to their own government and to the unarmed 
population than they were to the enemy. In the six- 
teenth century these Janissaries had been among the very 
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best troops in the world, but tbcy were now the worst. 
The very numerous cavalrv were equally undisciplined, 
and only fit to act as light cavalry. The artillery, in 

spite of" all the efforts made by that ingenious and loqua- 
cious Frenchman the Baron dc Tott, was in a pitiable 
condition. As to the commissariat, properly speaking, 
the Turks had none ; their medical and surgical staff 
consisted of ignorant barbers from Constantinople, and 
a few Italian quacks. The officers of the army, from 
the conimander^in>chief down to the subalterns, were 
alike ignorant and obstinate. In the first campaign, in 
the year 1787, when they had to contend only with the 
Russians, commanded by Prince Potemkin, prime minis* 
ster, commander-in-chief, and lover to Catherine, the 
Turks had been defeated in almost every encounter by 
the very imperfect science and tactics of the enemy. 
Still, however, the Russians had done little more than 
keep their ground in the Crimea ; they had made no im- 
portant advance in the direction of the Danube and Con- 
stantinople ; and after every defeat the Mussulmans, who 
were not deficient in animal courage, seemed ready to 
fight again. In the spring of 1787, when the Emperor 
Joseph met Catherine at Cherson, he had pledged him- 
self to co-operate ; but it was not until the close of that 
year that the Austrians .really entered upon the war by 
making an inglorious attempt to surprise Belgrade pre- 
viously to any declaration of hostilities. The Austriana 
failed completelyin this their dishonourable beginning. 
After several humiliating fulures of the like kind, the 
Emperor Joseph, on the 10th of February, 1788, issued 
at Vienna a formal declaration of war against the Otto- 
man Porte. Having gradually collected a great army on 
the Danube and the frontiers of Servia, the emi3eror 
took the field in person in the month of April. On the 
24th of April he took the insigniticant fortress of Schit- 
batz, on the Danube ; but nearly at the same time an> 
other part of the Austrian army sustained a defeat at 
Dobitza« In the war of posts and detachmenls ivhich 
followed die. Austrians eould boast of few advantages, 
and weie dtreral times defeated^ The Prince of &ze 
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Coboiirg, who oommanded one of the ^pmxni divuions of 

Joseph's army, having crossed the Dneister with the in- 
tention of establishing himself in Moldavia and cutting- 
off all supplies from the important fortress of Choczim, 
found himself obliged to contend during* three succefssive 
days with a Turkish army ; and if he was not defeated, 
lie could scarcely boast of more than a drawn battle* 
The Fasha of liosaia defeated a large Austrian detach* 
meiit on the ri?er Saare* The siege of Choczim, an iU-> 
constructed place, which ought to have been taken by a 
skilful enemy in less than three weeksi occupied the 
Austrians more than llinse months, and it was not takea 
at last without great sacrifices. Belgrade could not be 
taken at all this campaign. Marshal Laudohn, who had 
proved himself worthy of contending with Frederick the 
Great, gained some successes on the side of Croatia, but 
they were not very important ; and even this able veteran 
was foiled more than once by the natural difficulties oi' 
the country. 

The miasmata of the Danube, its confluent streams, and 
^ bogs and marshes had i>roved more destructive to the 
Anstrians than balls and scimitars ; and the emperor had 
swelled the frightful list of disease and death by one 
of his philosopnical innoyations. Some physicians at 
Yieiuia nad persoaAed him that vinegar was not merely 
a specific for malaria fevers, but an absdute panacea ; 
and Joseph had ordered, as an experiment, that in a part 
of his army the rations of wine should be stopped and the 
troops maue to drink nothing but vinegar and water. 
The men died faster than before — they perished like 
rotten sheep. On the other side, the Russians who wore 
to descend the Crimea to co-operate on the Danube, 
scarcely got beyond the Dnieper. They had deluded 
Joseph with other assurances, but their plan was — and 
it is a plan which Russia has steadily pursued for some 
generations — ^to make sure of eveiy step of groond by 
which l^ey were advancing, to enlam and secure tiieir 
possesnons at the head of the Black Sea, and so gradually 
to extend and posh forward the frontier of their empire. 
The means placed at their disposal were immense. By 
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the month of Juno, from 120,000 to 150,000 men of all 
arms, vith 130 pieces of artiiieryi besides a vast park of 
heavy battering cannon and mortars, appeared on the 
river Bog ; and while a portion of this force under 6e» 
neral Romanzoff watched the frontiers of Poland and 
Lithuania, the rest, with the exception of some detach- 
ments, marched down to the mouth of the Dnieper under 
the command of Potemkin. The greater part of the 
country through which they passed was already laid 
waste by a barbarous and prolonged warfare, and was 
now feeling the double curses of plague and famine. Ex- 
cept the green forage for their horses, the Russians were 
obliged to bring every article of consumption fi'om a 
great distance ; and their convoys were not unfrequently 
mtercepted and cut to pieces by the Tartars of the Cn- 
mea, wno were generally well mounted, and rapid and 
expert as light cavalry. The grand object of tne cam- 

Stign — and none other was eiFected — ^was the mege of 
czakoffy near the mouth of the Dnieper. The Russians 
had been for some time labouring to create a navy in 
those parts ; but the Turks had still the superiority on 
the Black Sea, and the capitan-pasha hastened to the 
Dnieper. But the mouth of that river, which spreads 
into a liman, or broad swampy lake, with mud-banks and 
sand-banks, is exceedingly ditficult to pass, and in very few 

£ laces afibrds Mater enough for ships of the line. The 
lussians, too, had supplied their deficiency in shipping 
by constructing a great number of immense flat-bottomea 
boats, and enormous floating batteries, which could cross 
the liman in all directions, and when necessary retire to 
the shallows, where the fire of the Turkish ships could 
not reach them, for the liman is from six to seven miles 
broad. It was upon these floating batteries, which were 
put under the direction of the Prince of Nassau, w ho had 
served with the French and Spaniards at the siege of 
Gibraltar, and there w itnessed the effect of English red- 
hot balls on much more stupendous constructions, that the 
success of the Russians in the siege of Oczakoff mainly 
depended. They were mounted with the heaviest of the 
batteriug cannon and with bombs^ and were manned with 
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artillerymen and the choicest part of the .'Russian line. 
There was a paucity of sdlors, but little seamanship was 
required in sach craft and in such waters« The combats 

which took place were not sea-fights, were not even river- 
fights, but fights among fens, bogs, and marshes. The 
Russians had, however, some sloops, frigates, and at 
least three large ships, which were manned by sailors of 
all nations, and by Greeks, who were well acquainted 
with all the difhculties and intricacies of the navigation. 

After several most sanguinary contests, the brave but 
stupid old capitan*pasha was driven down the Black Sea 
to Varna* The siege of OczakofF was then pressed : but 
it was not until the 17th of December that a good 
(reach was made, and the placa«atormed« Even then 
the Turks made a desperate resistance, fighting behind 
the breach and in the streets of the town until they were 
borne down by numbers and their powder was exhausted. 
According to accounts published at Vienna, 7400 Turks 
were slaughtered in the assault, besides those that were 
afterwards sabred in the houses ; and about 3000 re- 
mained prisoners of war after the carnage had ceased. 
Tbe Russians gave all the honour to St. Nicholas ; and 
as soon as the news anired at St. Petersburg an un« 
usually grand Te Deum was ordered to be sung. A few 
more such sieges would have ruined the Russian army. 
Though Oczakoff remained to her» Catherine was du* 
contented and irritated* She bad been thwarted in her 
campaign by powers she could not reach, and by one in 
particular, which, if it had thought proper to put forth 
its strength and enter into the war as the ally of Turkey, 
might not only have saved OczakofF, and caused the utter 
annihilation of Potemkin and his army, but might also 
have destroyed the whole navy of Russia in the Baltic 
and the Gulf of Finland. And England, although she 
did not do a tithe of what she might have done, intimated 
very plainly that Russia should not dismember the Otto- 
man empirCi nor establish a maritime influence in the 
Archipelago. If there were any predilections in favour 
of the autocratess they were nourished rather by Fox 
than by Pitt. From france she "had nothing to expect 
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but enmity ; for nothing but the deplorable state of her 
finances and the precipitate steps of the revolution pre- 
vented the French court from socooiiring their ancient 
ally the sultan : but Catherine applied to all the other 
maritime powers of Europe for assistance, or at least for 
a tadt acquiesoenee in her sdieme. * In Holland, as the 
aiadiholder had been ranstated, the ^1 and Toice of 
England prevafled over her diplomadies, and she was re» 
fused any Dutch ships or Dutch seamen. Sweden would 
promise no more than to remain neutral — a promise not 
intended to be kept, — and strict orders were issued that no 
Swedish ships or seamen should join the Russian expedi- 
tion. Denmark was more favourably disposed towards the 
tzarina, but she wished to avoid committing herself until it 
should be known in what light Great Britain would regard 
the armament collecting in the l^tic. The London Ga- 
zette soon gave the fiat by probibttiDg British seamen from 
entering into any foreign serrice ; and this proclamation 
^as accompanied W a notice to the contractors ftx £ng* 
UsAk shipping that they must renounce their engagemenisc 
that the ships would not be permitted to proceed ; and 
that government was determined to maintain the strictest 
neutrality. Hereupon all serious thoughts of sending the 
Baltic fleet to the Mediterranean were given up by Cathe- 
rine. Many evils were thus undoubtedly spared the 
Turks ; but, through events which happened very soon 
after, the detention of her fleet at home proved the great- 
est piece of good fortune that could have happened^to^the 
tzarina. 

Though the court of Stockholm had promised nen*' 
iraltty, thev resented a long series of bumiliations, caia* 
mtties, and spoliations, and were eagerly looking for 
an opportmiity of vengeance and reprisal. Catherine 

had done her best in bribing a portion of the beggarly 
and corrupt aristocracy of Sweden, who acted towards 
her as so many of the Scotch nobility had done towards 
Queen Elizabeth ; but since the revolution of 1772 these 
Swedish nobles had lost their power and their influence, 
and had scarcely a voice in the state. The Russian mi- 
nister at iStockholm contrived, however, to make a great 
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party, and to set on foot a cabal or plot among the nobles, 
^ho only wished to re-establish the aristocratic consti- 
tution, which the reigning king had pulled down about 
their ears. These Swedes, who called themselvea patriots, 
were ready to expose their country to its most powerful 
^nd worst enemy — to lay it prostrate before the dcaaes 
of Catherine, provided only they should be enabled to 
liumUe their king, and reflect their old oligarchy, which 
i»d been sel&h, low-sjnrited, disgraceful alike to no- 
bility, king, and people, to every one that bore the name 
of Swede. The almost absolute government which had 
been raised on their fail was in every way preferable to 
their old constitution. While the king was incensed by 
the discovery of the Russian intrigues in his own capital 
he reeeived overtures from Constantinople, promising 
numerous advantages if he would make amversion on the 
fiide of the Baltic. As the constant enemy of Russia, the 
aultaa was regarded as the natural friend of Sweden ; 
there were ancient alliances between flic two powers, and 
ever sinee the dav when Charles XII., %ing befm the 
tor Peter, sou^t refuge among the Turks at Bender, 
the popular traditions and feelings of the Swedish people 
had been highly favourable to the Ottomans. Moreover, 
a brave and most mai tial people could not see the most 
fertile territories of the old Swedish monarchy occupied 
by the Russians without an ardent desire of recovering 
them by force of arms, or through the chances of war, by • 
which the tzars and tzarinas had obtained possession of 
them. The flower of the Russian army was engaged far 
away on flie frontiers of Turkey. One victory over tfie 
Russian fleet in tiie Baltic might possibly enable the 
Swedes to r^in Finland, or to dictate their own terms 
in St. Petersburg ; while anything like a demonstration, 
made in time and with spirit, might induce the empress 
to re€»l part of her troops from the Turkish war. The 
Swedish government was hampered and checked by its 
poverty; but a Spanish ship passed the Sound, ascended 
the Baltic, and landed at Stockholm some chests well 
filled with gold and silver which the sultan had sent 
round from the Xievant* The total amount was estimated 
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at about 400,000/. sterling — a large sum for a country so 
poor as Sweden. The Swedish fleet was got ready for 
sea with all possible speed, and the army was recruited. 
To quiet the jealousies of his neighbour the Kiag of 
Denmark, his Swedisli majesty gave out that he was 
merely putting himself in a state of defence, which was 
rendered necessary by the formidable appearance of the 
Russian fleet, and by the vast preparations making by 
the tzarina. " Could one have believed/' said the 
witty Prince de Ligne, " that this crazy old Ottoman 
empire would have been so near placing the empire of 
Russia in the saddest state ? The plan of the Turks was 
a very fine one, for if the King of Sweden had com- 
menced his attack three weeks sooner or three weeks 
later, and if the capitan- pasha had succeeded in destixiy- 
ing the wretched flotilla in the liman, the king might 
have gone to Petersburg and the pasha to Cherson." 
In the month of June GustavuSi with the van of his 
army, marched into Finland. He took several towns, 
the people declared for him, and the Rusrans were 
driven from the field. At the same time his brother, the 
Duke of Sudermania^ took the command of the Swedish 
fleet ; and, with fifteen sail of the line and ten frigates, 
appeared off Cronstadt. Petersburg was thrown into 
extreme alarm and confusion ; but, instead of venturing 
into the Neva, the Swedes bore away in quest of the 
Russian fleet, which was cruising in the Gulf of Finland. 
On the 17th of July a terrible battle was fought. The 
action began at four o'clock in the afternoon, and was 
maintained with the greatest fury until night, when the 
hostile fleets fell asunder, about equally crippled and 
damaged, and with a terrible loss in killed and wounded. 
Both Swedes and Russians dcumed the victorjr ; but the 
obstinate and sanguinary affair certunly ended in a drawn 
battle, or, if there were any slight advantage, it was on 
the side of the Swedes, whose force was very inferior. 
The engagement proved that the lessons of Greig and 
the other British officers had not been thrown away, and 
that the Russians were rapidly improving as sailors. 
GustavuSy who was advancing as a conqueror through 
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Finlandi was obliged to halt and tam back by treacheiy 
and disaffection in his own camp. He had prepared his 

brave, well-disciplined, and well-appointed troops for an 
attack on the city of Fredericksham, the capture of which 
might have opened to him the road to the capital of 
Russia, when several of his principal officers — men of 
the noblest families, whose nooility had been worse than 
plebeianized by Russian gold — refused to lead on the 
troops to the attack, or to march beyond Finland. In 
Tain the king remonstrated, and in vain ho sent the most 
conspicuous of the malcontents under an arrest to Stock- 
holm ; he found that the disaffection was univeraal among 
his officers, and that nothing remained to be done but to 
march bade to his capital. Apparently before he reached 
Stockholm, he received intelligence that his loving cousin, 
the King of Denmark, urged on by Catherine's sub^dies, 
had fitted out a great armament, which was invading the 
southern and most fertile provinces of Sweden, from the 
side of Norway. He had no army with him : the greater 
part of the 35,000 men, at whose head he had recently 
marched in the direction of Petersburg, had laid down 
their arms, and the rest remained on the borders of Fin* 
land, under the command of his second brother, the Duke 
of Ostrogothia* He issued a spirited proclamation to his 
people, and flew to the bold miners and mountaineers of 
I>ttlecarlia, whose valour had first phoed his family on 
the throne, and whose loyalty and attachment to the 
dynasty of Gustavus Vasa was unabated. These brave 
men armed as best they could, and followed their king. 
In the mean time the Danes, commanded by the Prince 
of Hesse, had found little or no resistance. They had 
gained possession of Stronstad and Udde walla, had 
crossed the river Gotha, and were within sight of Gothen- 
burg, the principal commercial town of Sweden. That 
important and almost defenceless place was on the point 
of capitulating when Gustavus and his Dalecarlians, on 
the 3rd of October, threw themselves into the town. 
There was no longer an;^ talk of capitulation ; but the 
means of defence were still so defective as to render the 
situation of the king very precarious. But at this moment^ 
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the peremptDry Toice of Great Britain, which waswdl 
deliTered by oar ambassador at the Danish court, put an 
end to the danger of his Swedish majesty and his good 
eity of Gothenboiv. Mr. Elliot told the Crown Prince^ 
the son of the unfortmiate Matilda of England, who was 
ruling in the name of his insane or imbecile father, that 
Great Britain, Prussia, and Holland had united in a 
treaty of mutual alhance, and were determined to act as 
mediators ; that a Prussian army was ready to enter IIol- 
stein, and that an Eniilish fleet would sail for the Baltic, 
unless the Danes immediately ceased their hostilities, and 
quitted the territories of uie Ring of Sweden ; and, 
under the dictation of the British ambassador, an armis* 
tice was condadedy and the Prince of Hesse retired with 
his Dmes into Norway. The war between Sweden and 
Biiss^ was left to itselt All hostilities were interrupted 
by the dreadful winter; but there was no truce or inter** 
mission to Catherine's intrigues with the disaffected and 
corrupt Swedish nobles. 

Late in the autumn the Emperor Joseph returned to 
Vienna in a wretched state of health. The fatigue and 
excitement of the Turkish campaign, his bitter disappoint- 
ment, and a malaria, or marsh fever, had completely un- 
dermined his weak constitution, and he never again 
enjoyed a day's health. He was, however, induced by 
Catherine to reject pacific overtures which were made to 
him by the sultan, and to continue the joint war against 
Turkey, Before the winter was well over, new levies of 
troops were marched towards the Turkish firontiers, to 
supply the plaoes of tbevetmais who had perished in the 
preceding summer and autumn. Fortunately for those 
whose lives and military character were concerned, the 
emperor's liealth did not permit him to take the field in 
person, and the army was thus freed from his perpetual 
and injudicious interference in idl its movements, and in 
every one of its departments. The chief command was 
given to old Marshal Haddick, with the witty Prince 
ae Ligne for his second. The Prince of Saxe Cobourg 
was intrusted with thecorpson the frontiers of Moldavia 
and Waliachia, and was to act in concert with the invin«* 
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clble Suvaroff, whom Catherine had detached in that 
direction with a strong division of Russians. The Prince 
c{ HoheDlohe took the command of the Austrian army 
on the fipontim of Transylvania; and old Marshal 
Laudohn commanded on the side if Croatia. CoUeo- 
tively , all theae cagps d^anmit eieeeded 160,000 men. 
The campaign waa, on the whole, aooceiafitly if not 
very biil&ant. The Tmrka weve oiaeomraged and dis- 
tracted by a great variety of causes. There was a scarcity 
of money and provisions even in the capital ; but in tlie 
provinces, which had been the seat of the war, there was 
desolation and absolute famine. On the 7th of April 
(1789), before the campaign had well begun, Sultan 
Abdul Hamet fell down in a fit in the streets of 
Clonstantinoj^ei and died that night or the following 
moniiog. Uis nephew and Bucoenar, Selim, was young*, 
taah, and wholly inexperienced, with an unfortunate turn 
ibr precipitating changes and lefbrms, and an iinpolttks 
^yamanf of the feelings and soperatitioiisof the Ttaiks. 
The lite sultan and grand Tisier had acted on theoffisn- 
sivc against the Austrians, and on the defensive against 
the Russians \ but now Selimand his new vizier changed 
the plan of the war^ and determined to act offensively 
against the Russians, and defensively against the Aus-' 
trians. The Turks fought bravely, but they were every- 
where crushed by the superior discipline of their enemieg. 
They were defeated in every battle, and driven irom 
-every fortress they attempted to defend. Belgrade was 
taken by Manshal Laudohn, and Bender by Potemkin. 
Before winter set in the BuaBiains gained possession of 
Bialogrod or Ac^erman, at the mouth of the jDanube^and 
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left bank of the Danube ; and they had actually reduced 
every important place between that rivei: and the Bog 
and Dnieper. Some trifling combats had taken place on 
the Black Sea between the slu|)s of the capi tan-pasha 
and the tzarina's Hotilla or flotillas; the Russians here 
felt their inferiority, and only escaped destruction by 
running into mouths of rivers^ or to the abaUows, whither 
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the Turkish ships of the line could not follow them. If 
Catherine Had possessed in the Black Sea a fleet equal 
to that which she had in the Baltic, the pa8ng;e of the 
Boephonis, with its then contemptible batteries and for- 
tifications, might have been forced with little difficulty 
or danger, and the proud mosques and serais that stand on 
the seven hills of Constantinople, and the arsenal and dock- 
yard on the Golden Horn, with all the shipping in that 
port, might have been bombarded| battereu, burned, and 
destroyed . 

Ever since the close of the preceding year a certain 
Baron de Thorns, formerly Russian consul at Alexandria, 
had been labouring in secret to excite the Mameluke 
beys to a firesh inisurrection against the Porte. But the 
B«8sian fleet was still kept in the Baltic by the hostility 
of the Kine of Sweden. - On his retmm to his capital at 
the close of 17S8, Gustavus, although relieved from the 
Danish invasion, found himself surrounded bv cabals, in- 
trigues, and difficulties of almost every kind. The no- 
bility seemed set against him as one man ; the army left 
in Finland had despised his authority, and had concluded 
a truce with the Russians without his consent and even 
without his knowledge. Confident, however, in the 
«^ steady attachment of the Swedish people, Gustavus 
summoned a diet to meet in Stockholm, The northern 
liberty had tak« various fonns. In Sweden it exhibited 
itself in four separate orders, sitting in distinct houses or 
chambers* Before these four orders assembled, the king 
had consulted with the magistrates and principal citizens 
of his capital : he bad explained to them how his bright 
hopes had been blighted by the intrigues of his inveterate 
enemy, and by the mutinous spirit of his officers, and he 
had succeeded in convincing them that neither he nor 
any other sovereign would ever be able to govern the 
kingdom with honour, and recover all it had lost, unless 
some material alterations were made in that part of the 
constitution which hampered the royal prerogative in the 
declaration and conduct of war. The diet of the states 
assembled on the 26th of January (1789). The order 
of nobles, and all who had formerly belonged to, or been 
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connected with, the senate, displayed a decided hostility 
to the king. They began by accusing him of designs 
against the constitution. The three orders, the cJeriry, 
the burghers, and the peasants — for even the peasantry 
formed a state and were represented like the rest — were 
apparently as much devoted to the king as the nobles 
were opposed to liim, and their loyaltv was notably in* 
Greased by his proposmg a law, whieh was afterwards 
carried, for extending certain priyileges, hitherto pos* 
sessed exdusirely by the nobil!ty»to all the other orderB, 
to all classes and conditions of Swedes, and even to 
foreigners who became permanent inhabitants of the 
country. But this was, of coui^se, considered as a fresh 
injury by the aristocrats, who understood bv Swedish 
liberty merely tliat part of it which secured them in the 
enjoyment of their old privileges and immunities, and who 
were determined to make or allow no sacrifices if they 
could possibly avoid it. On the 17th of February, after 
hearing a leproachful speech from the king, who publicly 
taxed them with their unpatriotic and traitorous connec- 
tions with Russia, the nobles all rose and immediately 
ouitted the diet in a body, leaving the kinjr and the other 
three states together. For three days Stockholoi was 
greatly agitated, and so incensed were the people agidnst 
the nobles, that it required great care to prevent their fall- 
ing upon them with arms in their hands. This feeling was 
by no means confined to the mob or to the ini'erior grades 
of society; the clergy, the most respectable of the 
burghers, were quite as favourable to the king, and almost 
as much incensed against the aristocrats, as were the com<t 
mon people. The result was a revolution or a complete 
change in the old Swedish constitution. The aristocratic 
senate, which had been abridged of its powers in the 
revolution of 1772, was now to be entirely suppressed. 
To supply its place Gustavus instituted a new commis- 
sion or council modelled after the Caur Pleniire^ which 
had recently been devised by the Royalists in France as 
a mode of preventing the march of the revolution, but 
which had there been rejected as an impracticability. 
The powers granted to this new court in Sweden w ere in 
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some respects extensive ; but, the most powerful of the 
aristocracy being rigidly excluded from it, and the whole 
being subjected to the immediate control of the king, it 
became in its operation little more than a mere council of 
«tale, after the ftahion of thoee whidi existed in absolote 
moonrchies. The clergy, the burehers , and the peasants 
hailed with driight a rery compn^ensiye act called Ike 
Act of Safety, which, among oUier things, conferred on 
the king the prerogative of declaring war and making 
peace — a prerogative which had always been attached to 
the constitutional crown of England. These three states 
also voted supplies for carrying on the war against Russia 
with the utmost alacrity. A fresh army of 50,000 men 
was raised with all possible speed, and some supplies and 
leinfinreements were sent to the fleet. But Gustavus still 
apprehended that as soon as he should take the field in 
Finland the Bnssians woold again bring the Danes upon 
his back; andas he was playing the part whidi the time 
dlied courts of London, Berlin, and the Hague would 
have prescribed for him — as he was keeping up a very 
important diversion, highly favourable to the sultan — he 
considered that those three courts ought not merely to 
GHjarantee his safety on the side of Denmark and A orway, 
but also to furnish him ^vith subsidies and other assistance. 
But Pitt, who was the main director of the triple alli- 
ance^ had only made up his mind to half measures ; he 
wished to presenre the Turkish empire without brealdng 
withBussia; and so timid and cautious was he in the 
latter respect, that he had not even issued an order of 
ef comicil to recal the British officers serving on board 
Catherine's fleet in the Baltic ; and dius, though osten- 
sibly fayoured by the English government, Gustavus had 
the mortification to know that brave and skilful English 
officers were lighting him under the flag of Catherine, 
and teaching and training her boors and land-lu])bcrs in 
all the arts of navigation and naval warfare. This was 
anomalous and un justifiable. A bolder and nobler course, 
or even some indirect assistance lent to Gustavus at this 
crisis, might have checked and humiliated Russia, and 
have restored to Sweden that balancing power^ extent of 
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dominion, and hicrli consideration in the North which she 
ought to possess, and to which, in most respects, the 
msnly martial character of her subjects entitles her. Bbt 
all that Pitt would do wag to procure and guarantee a 
strict neutrality from Denmark. Prussia and floIIlQid 
irere, of course, pardes in this guarantee; and the 
Crown Prince of Denmark was i^in assured that if he 
touched the Swedish frontier, or joined his forces either 
by land or sea to those of Russia, they would give to the 
King" of Sweden their speedy and efficacious assistance. 
Hostilities recommenced in Finland as soon as the severity 
ot the climate would permif. Towards (he end of May 
several severe and bloody actions took place, the Rus- 
sians being commanded by Mousehkin Fouschkin, and 
the Swedes by Greneral Meyersfeldt. In most of these 
affairs the Russians were defeated by the brilliant valour 
of the Swedes ; but the empress whipped in fresh recruits 
and powerfiil reinforcements. Early in June Gustavus 
turived and assumed the command ef his own army. 
Only a- few days after his arriyal in Finland a desperate 
battle was fought, and the Russians, though far the more 
numerous, were thoroughly beaten, Gustavus displayed 
as much bravery as Charles XII. could have done. His 
brother, the Duke of Sudermania, continued in the com* 
roand of tlic fleet, and endeavoured, but unsuccessfiilly, 
to prevent the junction of the Russian forces. Mean- 
while Gustavus continued to be victorious by land ; but 
erery battle cost him many of his best men, and as head* 
YBneed into Russian Finland his difficulties increased 
greatly. In this part of his progress he was attended by 
a fleet of galleys, whaeh moved along: shore, and co-ope- 
rated widi the army. But Oitheritte bad collected in m 
GulfofFmlanda lar more n voanerous galley-fleet, and s 
tremendous engagement, in watere where no large ftfaipa 
could approach, took place on the 25th of August. The 
result of this day of carnage was, that the King of Sweden 
was obliged to evacuate the Russian territories and retreat 
across his own frontier. 

The troubles in the Netherlands had broken out afresh, 
and were not destined to come to a peaceful and satis* 
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factory termination. Josepli's pride was hurt by the 
accommodation of 1787 ; and, as soon as he imagined he 
bad means sufficient so to do, he rashly resolved to annul 
all the concessions which be had made to the Flemings 
and Brabanters, and to carry into execution every part 
of his original scheme of reform. Above all things, he 
determiQ^ that the Capuchins should not be allowed to 
triumph over him, nor the doctors of Louvain be per« 
mitted to teach philosophy and theology in their own 
old way. The first intimation of Joseph's design was 
seen in the recal oi Count Murray, and the substitution of 
<xcneral Dal ton. Murray was a man of a lenient, con- 
ciliating temper : Dalton, an Irishman by birth, but who 
.*kad grown grey in foreign service, was exactly the 
reverse in character and disposition. lie was thoroughly 



:a man of the sword, and one that thought the sword, in 

^all cases, the best instrument of government. At the 
same time^ Count TrautmansdorfT was appointed to the 

< civil government of those dominions. They arrived at 
Brussels at the end of 1787, or early in 1788. The 
first renewal of discord was on the subject of the Uni<- 
yersity of Louvain. The people stood up manfully for 
their old priests, monks, and divinity professors; and 

' blood was soon spilt in the streets oF Brussels, of Antwerp, 
and of other towns by Dal ton's battalions. The college 
was shut up, but so also were the hearts of all the 
emperor s subjects in the Netherlands to any return of 
good feeling or reconciliation with him. While blunder* 
ling through his campaig^n on the Danube, and allowing 
-his fine army to be repeatedly defeated by the undis- 
ciplined, undcilful Turks, Joseph found time to write 
letters to the Netherlands, expressing his perfect appro- 
bation of Dalton's vigorous i)roceedings at Louvain, and 
at Antwerp. He indulged in the confident hope that 
these acts of vigour and me flight of the principal maU 
contents would re-establish order and a perieet submission 
to his will. He could not, or he Mould not, perceive 
that these exiles might soon return with foreiern armies 
at their backs ; and that the Flemings, Brabanters, and 
the rest might rise to a pcm and join any standard 
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rather than submit a^in to his rule. For the present 
the whole of that fine country wore the aspect of sullen 
gloom and discontent ; the prisons were crowded, the 
manufactories were left empty, the emigration continued^ 
and a stop was 'put to nearly all tniuie and industry. 
Many of the emigrants threw themselves into the 
political clubs and all the reToIotionary commotions al 
Paris, imbibme new, extreme, and violent notions of 
politics, and of the rights of man ; and from this time 
clubs and secret societies began to be formed in Brussels, 
Antwerp, Ghent, Liege, and most of the principal cities 
of the Austrian Netherlands ; and ideas and aspirations 
received birth and encouragement, which were not 
merely incompatible with the sovereign rule of the 
emperor, but with any monarchical government or any 
known and settled constitution. Frenchmen of ready 
wit and still readier tonsnies went from place to place as 
political missionaries and prophets ; and these visitations 
were extended into Holland and the other united pro- 
vinces, where the democratic party, who had been put 
down by Prussian bayonets and cannon, were quite readj 
to rise again if they could only see a good prospect of 
support and success. By one edict Joseph sequestrated 
all the remaining abbeys of Brabant. The states of 
Brabant now refused to vote any subsidies whatsoever ; 
and at the beginning of the year 1789 Joseph recalled 
his oath^o observe the terms of the Joyous Entry, 
ordered fresh arrests and banishments, and intimated in 
the most unequivocal manner that he intended to establish 
by military force an absolute government in the Nether- 
lands, to coniespond with the despotism of all his other 
states and possessions, excepting Hungry and the T^roL 
But, in a brief spaoe of time, neany all the nobility, 
gentry, and clergy — nearly all the manu&cturers, mer-- 
chants, burghers, and substantial fanners, — openly declared 
against the emperor, who was so occupied by the war 
on the Danube, and so impoverished by it, that, instead 
of 40,000 men which TrautmansdorfF had spoken of, he 
could scarcely spare 1000 to send into the Netherlands. 
He had goaded his subjects there into universal insur- 
rection at the very moment when bis means of coerdng 
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^em were at the lowest, and their hopes and encotmpe* 
ments at the highest pitch ; for the Freneh reyolutiomsts 

were now advancing a pas de charge. The Duke 
d'Aremberg and otlicr great nobles, the Archbishop of 
Mechlin, the head of the clergy, with numerous 
Wshops and lord abbots, the members of the states of 
Brabant, and the members 'of the now suppressed grand 
council, assembled at Breda in the course of the months 
of August and September, 1789, and on the 14th of 
^September they constituted and declared themselves to 
Ibe the legal assembly of the states. In that capacity, 
and supported by the almost unanimous Toice of the 
<!Ountry, they told the emperor that nothing but the im* 
mediate revocation of his illegal edicts, and the reinstate^ 
ment of the provinces in their ancient rights, could 
possibly relieve them from the cruel necessity of appeal- 
ing to God and the sword. A few weeks after the 
militia and volunteers assembled in many towns under 
their old officers, and bands of insurgents, well armed 
iind not unprovided with artillery, took the field and 
•drove the emperor's garrisons out of forts Lillo and 
Xiiefeoshoeck. Dalton sent against them a strong 
division under General Schroder, who retook the two 
forts. But a few days after, when Schroder ventured to 
follow Uie insurgents into Turnliout, he was defeated in 
a street fight and driven out of that town with great loss. 
AiW this success the insurgents took the name of the 
*** patriotic army," and were joined every day by great 
numbers of returning emigrants, who, if they came from 
the south, brought with them French democrats, and 
if they came irom the north, Dutch democrats. If 
Dalton had ever been fond of fighting, he certainly 
showed no such pro])ensity on the present occasion : he 
kept away irom the field and intrusted the command of 
the troops to others. Being informed that the patriots 
were making head atTiriemont, he sent G^eral Bender 
against them, and Bender, imprudently engaging in the 
atreets of the town as Schroder had done before him, 
was thoroughly defeated and driven out of the place with 
great loss and shame. This was at the beginning of 
November. Withhi a very few days after General 
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Arberg was routed and compelled to retreat behind the 
Scheldt; and the banner of independence was raised in 
liOaTain, Ghent, Bruges, Ostend, and other important 
cities. The emperor now fell into an agony of alarm 
and susincioii. The letters from his sister Marie An- 
4Dinette conveyed dismal acooonts of what was passing 
and plotting in France* He began to sospect cJmost 
mery man that was anywise Gonneeted with flie NeAer- 
lands, and he even doubted tat a moamit the fideli^ ef 
the brare and witty Prince de Ligne, who had hitherto 
i}een an especial favourite with him, but who, as a native 
of the Low Countries, and as one having- great estates 
there and high consideration among his conn try men, now 
became an object of suspicion. And in fact the chiefs of 
the insurrection had applied to de Ligne, who was then 
commanding a part of the emperor's troops at the sie^ 
of Belgrade, to take the command of the patriot army m 
the Netherlands. The prince was not the sort of man 
tiiat eould break thioagh the ties of all^^nce, the obli- 
-gations of a soldier, or the habitndes of a whole life ; he 
WBS moreover pcmmally attached to the emperor, who 
had many qoaitties proper to conciliate friendship and 
esteem ; and de Ligne, who was quick-sighted and saga<- 
•cious beyond most of his contemporaries, clearly foresaw 
the anarchv to which the French revolution must lead, 
and the identification which must take place between 
tiiat revolution and the insurrection in his own country if 
not cheeked in time. He removed the emperor's doubts 
and suspicions by some of his &miliar and witty letters ; 
but under his pleasantry and badinage appeared in sober 
mdness his forebodings and apprehensions. Heeamesdy 
feeommended the emperor to put an end to the nnnons 
war on the Danube, to content Mmself with the towns 
and the fortresses he had taken, to make peace with die 
Turks, and to apply himself with ail his power, and wiA 
the least possible delay, to extinguish the jHanies in the 
Low Countries, and to prevent the spreadinor of the great 
&e kindled in France and if Joseph had f ollowed his 

* Lettres et Pens^es. 
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advice some of the earlier stages of the French revohi- 
tion might have been less ruinous and disgraceful to tlie 
old monaiy^hies and despotisms of Europe. If nothiog 
more had been done, the quieting of the Low Countries 
and the return of the people to their former tranquillity 
and attacbment to the Hottse of Austria, which might 
have been brought about without armies and without any 
bloody contention, might have closed the gates to the 
neighbouring French, instead of leaving them wide open, 
and the minds of the Flemings and Brabanters in a state 
to receive the republicans as friends and deliverers. The 
first outpouring of the French was sure to be towards 
Flanders and Brabant, the old battle-fields of Europe — 
every motive, nearly every possible consideration, ought 
to have urged the emperor to make himself strong on 
t^ side; but he, on the contrary, had been throwing 
down everv rampart and barrier, had been labouring, as 
if purposely, to facilitate the first movements of the 
Frenchi and po^ibly even at the first moment on which 
the Prince de Lig^e ofibred his good advice it was too 
late to follow it with effect. De jLigne says that he was 
himself oppressed with summonses and propositions to go 
and place himself at the head of the Flemish insurgents ; 
that he was called upon to defend the rights and pri« 
vileges of his country, and menaced with confiscation in 
case of his delaying any further to take that decisive 
patriotic step. To Vandemoot, who conducted this cor- 
respondence for the patriots, the prince returned no 
answer; but he wrote to others of his countrvmen to 
assure them that there was more to be gained from a 
reconciliation with the emperor than from a perseverance 
in revolution and war, which could only be nuuntained 
by a union or alliance with the French, whose present 
temper and views he considered as perilous in the ex- 
treme, not merely to all crowns and sceptres, but to all 
nobles, to all men possessing property, to the enth-e 
aristocracy of Europe. 

In the month oi November the emperor addressed a 
conciliatory declaration to all his subjects in the Low 
Countries ; he expressed a deep sorrow for the troubles 
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which had broken out, and offered a redress of grievances 
upon condition of their first laying down their arms. 
Haying already been deceived in this \vav, and having 
been exasperated and maddened by Dalton's militarjr 
executions, the people would not trust Joseph again, nor 
rely in any degree on the paternal aiFecdon which he 
boasted. The states of Flanders, on the 2(Hh of No- 
vember (1789), assumed the style of High and Mighty 
States ; and the^' asserted their independence by jiassing 
and issuing various resolutions and manifestos declaring 
the eni])eror to have forfeited, by tyranny and injustice, 
and the invasion of their privileges, all right or title to 
the sovereignty, and ordering the levy of an army of 
20,000 men, and a dose union with the states of Bra- • 
biint. In Brabant, and particularly in Brussels, the 
patriots proceeded with increanng vigour and vehemence ; 
for every day brought the most encouraging news of the 
emperor's illness and political weakness, of Uie irresistible 
Blight of the mother-revolution at Paris — ^and many of 
the aristocracy of the Low Countries were not so quick- 



French democracy, and its inevitable consequences if 
once allowed to get the ascendancy. Dal ton, after all 
his bravadoes, had been compelled to shut himself up in 
Brussels. The patriots soon rose upon him there, and 
attacked him unexpectedly at a moment when conciliatory 
negotiations were carrying on. All the unscrupulous 
conduct was not on one side, and in the Low Countries, 
as elsewhere, patriots could be guilly of treachery and 
deception as well as kings,, ministers, and courtiers. The 
Irish soldier of fortune was so completely taken by sur- 
prise, that he was obliged, on the 9th of December 
(1789), to sue for a capitulation. The patiiots granted 
him leave to withdraw his troops into Luxembourg; and 
they then remained in undisputed possession of all Bra- 
bant as well as Flanders. 

The applications of the Belgic patriots to France had 
commenced in the earliest stages of the French revolu- 
tion, and before the character of that phenomenon could 
be ascertained. They gave birth to a strong variety ^of 
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schemes and intrigues at Paris. One party thought of 
getting ttie Duke of Orleans appointed ruler of the 
emandpated states, which were to be formed into a 

separate kingdom, with soraethinpr Hkc the same limits 
wnich belong to the present kingdom of Belgium. Emis- 
saries had been despatched to Brussels, to Ghent, and to 
other cities, in order to work out, or prepare for, this 
project ; and it is even said that the Duke of Orleans 
opened the scheme to the British government, and en- 
deavoured to obtain their concurrence or acquiescence on 
the ground that the Netherlanders would never again 
submit to the emperor.'*' This intrigue fidled, as might 
have been expected. As a last resourcoi the Emperor 
• Joseph despatched Count Cobentxel, a practised and 
aUe diplomatist^ to Brussds, with full powers to treat 
with the insurgents. Cobentzel offered to restore all 
their privileges and rights ; but the states now haughtily 
demanded many new privileges and an extension of 
their rights, together with a better security, properly 
guaranteed, for the enjoyment of them. And on the 
last day of the year 1789 the states of Brabant bound 
themselves, in presence of the citizens of Brussels, by a 
solemn oath, to preserve the rights, privileges, and con- 
stitution of their country ; and they administered the 
same oath to the members of the restored grand council,, 
also m presence of the citizens and poi>ulace of BrusselS|. 
who rent the aur with their acclamations, swearing in 
their turn to support the states and the council, and to* 
live free or die. Shortly afterwards they formed an 
offensive and defensive league with the states of Fhmders* 
By this time the king and queen of France were little 
better than state prisoners in the Tuiieries. Tlie 
National Assembly was transferred from Versailles to 
Paris, the scene of famine and almost daily insurrection. 
The revolutionary arena was now full of combatants, the 
combat was considerably advanced.^ 

By the part which it had taken in the American war, 
tho goyernment of Louis XV I. had reduced itself to » 

* Memoirs of Dumouiies, 
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State of bankruptcy ; and had given countenance and 
strefngth to the spirit of revolutionism in Europe. La- 
fayette, who ineptly figured during the first stages of 
m French revolution, became on his return to his own 
coontry a sort of popular idol ; and nearly eveiy Frendi* 
man that had served with him in the Western World was 
icjgarded with admin^n and respect, as one timt had 
witnessed the triumph of Uie cause of the people, and 
IhiA was eapabie of gtvinff advice and instmction in aU 
Aose political matters which Frenchmen had so long 
disregarded. Franklin, too, and all the American resi- 
dents and travellers, were regarded as oracles in the 
salons of Paris ; and republicanism became a fashion even 
among the nobility— especially among such as were poor, 
or out of favour at court, or younger brothers. It was 
in this state of mind that the writings of YoltairSy 
-d'Alembert, Eoasseau, Diderot, and their follo wers ^ 
the ^principles of the encgclop^disiesj ^conombies^ and 
ftdlosophesj who were one and all agreed in an anhnos^ 
not merely agamst the Catholic Churchy bat against aU 
wmled religion, began really tofiBrment and to produce 
their rapid and wide-qireading eflfects. But, perhaps, 
as compendiums tind manuals of political science Thomas 
Paine's * Common Sense ' and his * Rights of Man ' 
were in greatest vogue among the less educated part of 
the community, , With such guides, with their national im- 
petuosity, rashness, and vanity, and their unacquaintance 
with the practical workings of a free system of govern- 
ment, the French were not likely to conduct a revolatioo 
with wisdom and moderation ; yet that some great and 
sweeping dianges were indbpensable will not now be 
denied by any Bum in his soises. Not less, as we beKere^ 
»c^h the inqprod^ice and vices of the people than 

of the ooort, almost the 
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ages disappeared in France. The states-general, which 
had once an authority corresponding to that of the 
English parliament, had been altogether discontinued ; 
the Parlemens had been converted into mere courts of 
register; md those municipal institutions upon wluch 
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all liberty and proper self-government depend had been 
reduced to a nullity. The taxes were most unequally 
distributed^— the pnvileged classes, the nobility, the 
clergy^ the monastic orders, contributing hardly anything 
to the public revenue. Plebeian birth was an all but 
insurmountable bar to any promotion in the army or navy. 
Yet the noblesse had no political privileges what- 
soever ; and if not considerable by their landed property, 
their employments, or miiitary rank, they were simply 
valets of the court, or dissipated adventurers, or obscure 
vet proud country gentlei«en. Impartial justice was 
.rarely to be obtained, and arbitrary arrests by lettre de 
cachet and long confinements in the Bastille, without trial 
and without cause assigned, were, or rather bad been, 
common events among the, superior classes of society. 
The poor people were oppressed by corv4e$ and other 
intolerable services. These were only a few; of the 
evils which the. French had to complain of; and the 
redress of them would have sanctified a revolution if it 
had been conducted with wisdom and humanity. 

The financial embatTassments of the government, which 
precipitated the crisis, originated in rather a remote pe- 
riod ; the splendid and much vaunted reign of Louis 
XIV., with its invasion and transient conquests, had impo- 
verished the country; the profligate government of the 
.Begent Orleans sank the state still deeper in debt ; and 
under the reign of Loub XY* ruinous, sanguinary, and for 
,the most part unsuccessful wars abroad, and an infamous 
misrule at home, increased this poverty and discontent. 

It was under this reign that the court, the capital, and 
most of the great cities of France became demoralised to 
a point beyond which all the horrors of the coming revolu- 
tion could scarcely carry them. There were great and 
glorious exceptions among all classes, and in every part 
of the kingdom ; in many of the remote and^ rural dis- 
ti icts a simplicity and innocency of manners still reigned ; 
there were generous sentiments and aspirations in a very 
large part of the nation, and existing even in the breasts 
of men to whom vice and sensual indulgence were most 
familiar ; there was bravery to do and dare, for that 
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enenlial qualify never yet was wu&img in tiie French ; 
there was en abundance, or a 8ii|>erelNnid«ice,of talent, 
ingenuitj, wit ; hat there was no pdlitieal expenence, no 

caution or moderation, no patient perseverance, no toler- 
ation lor the errors or passions of others, no sympathy or 
friendship, but a deadly hostility between all the different 
ranks or classes of society, at the moment when Louis 
XVI. and his young wife became king and queen, with 
the touching exclamation or prayer uttered on their 
knees, and with streamti^ eyes, Oh God, guide ns^ 
|H^tect OS ; we aie' too ymmg to reign 

The new eoverriga, a weak but amiable man, and not 
writkovt aequireoieBts and abilitiea wUeb might haveren* 
deved Urn a good and nseful kingpin a ^Bflbrent country, 
or even in Fenace under le« nimierous and fatid difflcn!*- 
ties, found the people discontented, impoverished, suf- 
fering, and mutinous; the government embarrassed by • 
an enormous and still increasing debt ; the credit of the 
state destroyed by a bankruptcy profligately perpetrated 
hy the Abbe Terray, the pr^ious iSnance-minister of 
J^oms XV. ; the army disorganised, the navy alnjost an- 
nihilated, and all classes and conditions of his subjects 
calling for reform — for an immediate and sweeping re- 
ftna— without bemg in the least agreed as to where it 
wa» ta begin and where end, or as to tiie means to be 
omployed in procuring it^ At first, hewerer, there 
fleemed n fidr prospeet of eontentment' and tranquHiity : 
the Icing dnse for his premier Utte octagenarian Count de 
Maurepas, who had grown oW without growing very 
wise ; but he appointed Turgot, the most distinguished 
of the economists, and a virtuous and philosophic man, to 
be comptroller-general of the finances, and the wise and 
good Maiesherbes to preside over the department of 
justice. The exiled parlement was recalled, and rein- 
stated with honour. Turgot and Maiesherbes, who knew 
the temper of the times, and that some grand changes 
were inevitable, wisl^ die king to take the business of 
reform into bk own hands, whereby, they calculated, 
Im nnght be enabled to retain the direetion of it, and 
prevent the eaiaremity of a rerolutien-^ eitremity tear* 
YOXi. xxx. c 
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ful even among a better trained and more phlegmatic 

Jcople, but trebly dangerous with a people like the 
Venefa. They proposed that the king should begin 
with some of the eross and monstrous burthens that 
ground the oommonalty, that be should suppress the in« 
temal duties which weighed heaviest on artieles of food, 
and above all the detested gabelle; that he should aba* 
lish the corvcesj and the other tyrannical usages which 
had arisen out of the feudal system ; that he should 
subject the nobility and the clergy to ])ay taxes as well as 
the tiers etatj or common people ; and that he should 
convert tallages and other services, which excessively ha- 
rassed and distressed the country people, into a fixed 
territorial impost. They also recommended the abolition 
of torture ; a total revisal of the old criminal code ; the 
compilation of a new and uniform civil code ; full liberty 
of consdencOi and the recal of the Protestants; the gra- 
dual suppremon of the greater pert of the convents and 
monasteries ; the emancipation of the civil power from 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; a proper provision for the pa- 
rochial clergy and countiy curds, who did all the duties 
of religion that were performed in France, who possessed 
all the religion that was left in the French clergy, and 
who were and had for ages been condemned to starve or 
languish upon miserable pittances, while the dignitaries 
of the church— excessively wealthy and luxurious, and 
as dissipated and unbelieving as the lay aristocracy-^ 
were spending the money of me church at Paris. They 
further recommended the redemption of all feudal rents 
imd obligations ; the supi)ression of all the existingzinw 
pediments to trade and industry, of eveiyiliing whick 
separated the provinces of France firom one anotber^ and 
checked the commercial intercourse of the kingdom ; tbe 
formation of provincial administrations, to be composed 
of the great landed proprietors, who were to unite and 
give strength, to the powers and spirit of the municipal 
bodies, to superintend the construction of roads and ca- 
nals, in which France was miserably deficient, and to 
attend to a variety of important affairs too apt to be over- 
.looked by the central government^ residing continualiy 
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in the capital. Turgot was intimately connected not only 
with the political economists, but with the whole body of 
philosophes, whose free notions in metaphysics and in re* 

ligion he participated in : he therefore suggested, as im- 
portant parts of the reform, that the philosophes should 
be retained for the government by proper fees and emo- 
luments, in order to furnish the tribute of their philan-^ 
thropic observations that thought should be rendered 
free as trade ; and that a new system of public instruction 
should be established, from which all the old prejudices 
should be weeded and excluded. As Louis XYI. was 
not an e^priifort^ as he loved the old religion much better 
than the new ethics, as, like bis grandfather, Louis XV., 
he suspected and dreaded the philosophes, their converts 
and partizans. there was much in the scheme propped 
that was in the highest degree distasteful to him ; and 
other essential portions of the project were still more 
odious to the aristocracy and the clergy, who exclusively 
surrounded the king, who already raised a loud cry about 
vested rights and ancient privileges, and who expressed, 
in the most determined manner, their intention of yield- 
ing nothing to the people. Deafened by these clamours, 
the young king threw out all the vital parts of the pro- 
ject ; and agreed with his premier, old Maurepas, that 
nothing ought to be done that tended to disgust and 
alienate the nobility and the clergv, the real supporters 
of the power and splendour of the throne, Turgot, how* 
ever, succeeded in inducing Maurepas and the king to 
consent to the abolition of the cort^, of the interior cus* 
tom-bouses between province and province, and of various 
other vexations and abuses, which, collectively, formed no 
insignificant instalment towards better government. But 
the French people and the philosophes were far too im- 
patient to wait for what could not j)ossibly be well done 
except with time and caution ; and the other orders were 
variously dissatisfied even with the little that was thus 



bitterly of the rigid economy which Turgot had intro* 
doced ; and the parlement of Paris resented several mea« 
sores wUch went to interfere with their old jurisdiction, 



done in the way of reform. 
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foneiaoiis, and profits. The pi^rio&m of the latter body 
aeens to hBm evapoiated from die fery moment thej 
cHflcorered tfaat tiieir pones and tfamr influence were to 
be touched* Torgot^s ministerial life of two years was*s 
very uneasy one. The wisdom and die boldness with 
which he opposed the mad war«party that drove Louis 
XVI. into the American war — predicting so many of 
the fatal consequences of that rash step — put the cap* 
stone to his unpopularity al ooort, and he was driven 
into retirement in 1776. 

Turgot was succeeded as comptroller-general of 
finance by Cbimyf m ho, after holding offiee about six 
months, gave pmce to Necker, from \^om nothing less 
tikan absolute miracles wove ezpeeted ; andf that too 
by a people who beliered not merely that the age of 
mirades was oirer^ bat that it had new eiisted. The 
preTalenee of liie newideas was sear in this appofaiitment, 
for Necker was not only a plebeian, but a ro^igner and 
Protestant. He was a native of Geneva, and the son 
of a professor of law in that little republic. He went 
to Paris in his youth to seek fortune or employment ; and 
he found both in the house of Thellusson, also a Gene- 
vese, and at that time the greatest banker and capitalist 
on the Continent. His steadiness and perseverance, 
with some abilities, soon raised him firom the condition 
of a clerk to that of a partner^ and in the course of twel vo 
or thirteenyears he realised a rary large fortune. There 
was some difficulty in overcoming the religions scruples 
and the national scmples of Louis XVI., who thought 
tibat his finance-minister ought to be a Frenchman and 
ft CathoHc; but in the end^ the alien and Protestant 
Necker was admitted to the most difficult office of the 
state, without, however, having the honour of a seat in 
the- council. He refused the ordinary pay and emolu- 
ments of office, declaring that his only object was to 
benefit the people of France, and save their government 
from bankruptcy. Men, however, who knew him well, 
and who even respected the many good qualities that 
were in him, thought that it would have given him soma 
pain to see France sared by any other hmi tium his 
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own ; and that, though not covetoiisof non^, of which 
he had already more than enough, he was eovetous of 
diBtuictionland glory as a tftatesman, and singularly ambi* 
lioas of bcpoig thought the only regenerator of an undone 
Idngdom. If Turgofs schemes had m some dep*ee 
smelt over-strong]y of the new philosophism aiid of the 
coterie of encyclopedists and economists, Necker's cer- 
tainly savoured too much of the banking-house and the 
stock-exchange. He considered that the salvation of 
this rickety, worn-out monarchy might be Ibund in 
public loans adroitly managed, in the introduction of a 
oetter system of collection and book-keeping, and In 
8 very little economy on tJie part of the court and the 
Tsrioofi departments of government LoanSi new loans, 
were to supply the flace of new taxes ; for the people, 
tiie Tiers Etat, were already so overbmrthened tbat tney 
ismdd bear no more, and tlie nobilily and clergy haa 
secured for a little while longer their exemption from 
all taxes. No doubt there was service to be done by a 
good banker and stock-broker, and Necker did, honestly 
and with spirit, just as much as was to be expected from 
a man in that capacity ; but he did, and could do little 
more, lor Necker was scarcely a statesman at all, and 
the crisis required the greatest of statesmen. Kor is it 
at ell improbable that the greatest statesman that ever 
has lived, or that ever shall live, would have utterly 
fiifled in that chaos and pandemoniiun« As fdr Necker's 
economy, or rednciion of expenditure, it was too insigni- 
ficant in amount to have saved a litde Swiss canton* 
He would have 'made it more, but he was thwarted by 
the young queen, who naturally loved pleasure and ex- 
pense, by the whole household, and by nearly every 
aristocrat that had place, appointment, or pension, or 
was living in the hope of obtaining it. The more 
tihoughtful part of this high, and privileged, and separate 
world agreed that some retrencnment might be neces- 
sary or expedient ; but they never could agree as to the 
places where the retrenchments ought to be made, and 
every one of them Aoug^t that he, his own connections, 
or particolnr department, ought to be spared. And 
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Necker, afraid of making enemies, afraid of offending 
the queen, carefuUjr abstained from any bold attempt. 
If it had been a time of peace his financial operations I 
might have produced some more lasting- benefit ; but 
nearly all the money he could borrow was swallowed up ' 
by the American war. and he found himself incapeeitated 
from alleviating the crushing burthens of the people. 
He went on adding loan to loan. In the year 1781 he 
was permitted to publish his famous Comptes Rendusi 
or r^lar account of the finances of the kingdom, which 
disclosed for the first time the state of the rerenue and 
expenditure — things which had hitherto been considered 
as sacred arcana of government, of which the people 
were never to have a glimpse. Although he was only 
lialf a philosophe and half a liberal, that party highly 
applauded this disclosarc, declaring that it would render 
impossible the return of the old secret and absolute 
aystem. But| on the other hand, his disclosure made 
him many powerful enemies, and united against him a 
legion of placemen, pensioners, contractors, and otherS| 
who loved to live upon the public purse without the 
public having any knowledge of the fact. The Comptes 
hendus certainly contributed somewhat to the great 
change that was approaching, and which was driven on I 
by causes innumerable. Necker, assailed on every side 
at court, now declared that all his endeavours to retrieve 1 
the affairs of the country must prove ineffectual unless I 
the king allowed him to change a part of the cabinet 
and to have a place at the council-table. The king 
refused even the seat in the council, and thereupon 
Necker tendered his resignation, which was aceeptect ia 
May, 1781, not many wfeks after the publication of his ! 
Comptes Beudus. After a short uneasy interval a finattCQ 
minister was found perfectly to the taste of the court. 
This was Calonne, a bold, dashing, brilliant, self-con* ' 
.fident man, who had a gr^t deal of wit and a wonder* 
ful fertility of invention, and who would have saved 
France, if wit and impudence and wild schemes could 
have done it. Instead of recommending an extensive - 
and statesmanlike economy as Turgot had done, or prac* 
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tising a paltry economy like Necker, he boldly declared 
that no economy was necessary, and that the gaiety 
and s[)]endour of the court ou^ht to be supported. He 
entirely captivated the suffrages of the court by the 
urbanity of his maimers, the facility with which he 
granted favoars or money, and the charming tone and 
tenour of his political philosophy. He was r^[arded as 
the best oomptroller oi finances that God had ever made 
for courtiers. But this pleasant piping time could 
not last ; a sum of monqr which^ in francs, fills the 
breadth of a page, must be raised immediately, and an 
enormous addition must be made to the annual taxation 
of the country, or bankruptcy, ruin, anarchy, must ensue. 
Calonue felt, as a man that had bowels and sense, that 
it would be cruelty and madness to grind the people any 
further ; and, after revolving many schemes, he deter- 
mined to make an appeal to the nobility and the clergy ; 
and he obtained the reluctant consent of the king to con- 
voke an Assembly of Notables. The notables assembled 
at Versailles on the 22nd of February, 1787. The old 
courtiers were horror-stricken even at a delibeiatiye, 
powerless, and most imperfect popular assembly like 
this ; and die profligate Duke oi Richelieu asked one 
of his friends what punishment he thought Louis XIV. 
would have inflicted upon any minister that had presumed 
merely to propose such a dangerous measure? These 
notables were almost to a man members of the privileged 
orders, and were exempted, either by birth or by pro- 
fession, or by both accidents, from contributing to the 
wants of the state ; but many of tliem were known to 
entertain the new notions, and to have expressed an 
eagerness for reform and the correction of abuses. It 
was, in fact, upon these grounds that they had been 
selected from among thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands ; ami Calonne was credulous enough to imagine 
that they would display a perfect disinterestedness, and 
forward the liberal principles they professed at the ex* 
pense of sacrifices trom themselves and the orders to 
which they belonged. He thought, too, that if selfish 
men should be found among these notables of the land, 
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they would, from their very selfishness, be ready to sacri- 
fice a pai*t to save the large remainder, to resign tbdr ex» 
enoption from taxation in order to keep their great estates 
and their rich benefices. It was, therefore, with his oi^ 
dinary gaiety and vivacity that Calonne eiplained in 
detail the motives of their being called togetilier, and the 
healing schemes which he had to propose for their con- 
sideration. These schemes consisted, first, in a new 
distribution of taxes, by wiach the revenue would be 
materially increased, and the expenses of collecting it 
materially lessened ; and, secondly, in the abolition of the 
invidious privileges of the nobility^ and clergy, which 
provoked a perennial jealousy and animosity on the part 
of the Tiers £tai, and which opposed an insurmomitable 
barrier to permanent improvement of any kind* Buft 
*his illusion was presently dissipated. Instead of improv- 
ing his plans, the notables pcmted out their defects and 
their very dangerous tendency. Such a storm was 
raised as completely overwhelmed even the bold and 
ready- vritted comptroller-general j and, though warmly 
supported by the queen, Calonne was dismissed on the 
10th of April. He was succeeded by a forward, fashion- 
able, self-confident dignitary of the church, Lomenie de 
Brienne, archbishop of Toulouse, who accepted the post 
of Calonne with an appearance of ccmfidence, and was 
shortly after translated to the much ridier archbishopric 
<rf Sens* At every change wonders were expected ; but 
it soon became visible that Lom^ie had no plan, and 
that no plan was possible. The notables who had 
joined him in making war m)on Calonne abandoned Mn 
the very moment be showea a disposition to resume and 
carry into effect a part of the projects which had been 
proposed by that minister and first contemplated by 
Turgot. He could neither continue the profusion of 
Calonne, by which alone the court was to be ret^yned, 
nor fall back upon the saving system of Necker, which 
might have amused the people yet a little while: the 
loan-market was shut against him, and neither nobility 
nor clergy would open their purses to contribute* There 
was no hope for him or in him. He could scarcely dare 
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be bad so recentlj dmnded ; and, when two or three 
of the notables hazarded refieetions upon the amount of 
untaxed property, tithes, &c., they were put down by 
loud and indignant roices. You demand the convoca« 
tion of the states-general/* said the new minister with 
an air of alarm and astonishment. • " Yes/'Vald Lafayette, 
whose revolutionary ardour had not excluded him irou 
the assembly of notables, ^ yea^ and mmeibm§ more than 
that I " — The notables, who were not incorrBCtly desi^- 
wted by Lsfcyetle's poa Not able^ were rigkl in tlmr 
parsiiiMMiy, and sol yecf sahmiasiye in otiMr respects^ 
They, however^ saactioMd tha fiurmatiNNi of ^vvamk 
assmibliei^ wUcfa, wiA time and nadence, might have 
been productive of great good, if only in accustoming the 
French to a little self-go vera men t ; and they also ap-» 
proved of the imnisterial plan for regulating the internal 
trade in com. They agreed to the total abolition of 
the corveej and to the imposing a new stamp-tax ; and 
here they halted. The court and the new minister of 
^ance wei^e about equally afraid of what they might do 
and wiiat they had left undone ; and it was resolved to 
pat an end to a meeting whkh had disappointed all 
parties. On the 26th af May, the king disBoWed than* 
In July, the parlenwnt of Aris raAwed to envegister 
the new stamp act wbieh tha mtdiles had sanctioned ; 
and xequeated that his majesty would be jdtaaed to oq»- 
voke the states-general of the kingdom* Tlien, by the 
advice of Lomeaie de Bricnnc and his other ministers, 
Louis had recourse to a Lit de Jtisticej or Bed of 
Justice, a fashion which had been introduced in the 
course of the gradual growth of despotism and disuse of 
even deliberative assemblies, and which had often been 
resorted to before, when parlemens proved refractory. 

This Bed of Justice was held at V^-saiiles on the 6th 
of August, 17a7, Before the parlement quitted Paris 
In attend it they entered a pmtest against anytfamg that 
ought be done or attempted centrary to the laws of the 
Imgdonw At Temiiks they were eompeUed to be 
nlent, to witneia the segistering of the edict at the es* 
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press command of the sovereign : but, on the next day, 
when they re-assembled in the Palais de Justice, at Paris, 

they declared, in a formal protest, that the edict, having 
been registered against their approbation and consent, 
was null and void ; and the first person that should attempt 
to carry it into execution should be judged and treated 
as a traitor. They well knew that the other parlemens 
of the kingdom would follow their example, and that the 
tax and duty payers— the great body of the people, 
who already paid too much — would not, with such en- 
couragements, submit to the stamp-tax. Altogether, a 
more unlucky choice of an impost could not have been 
iiiad<e« The history of the stamp»taz in America was 
very generally known, and there was Lafayette, with 
JenmoR, and a knot of Americans, to endoctrinate the 
French people. The very name of the tax was enough 
to forebode mischief. At this time of ferment all the 
printing-presses of Paris worked night and day, pouring 
forth, for the most part, nothing but eulogiums on the 
patriotic parlement, anathemas on the government^ libels 
on the king, and libels still more atrocious on the queen. 
The Count d*Artois, the king's younger brother (after- 
wards the iil-starred Charles X.), was grossly insulted in 
the streets of the capital, for having told the parle* 
menters that if he were king he would compel them to 
be more obedient. At court, with an excessive irritation^ 
there was much indecision ; for Louis, though claiming^ 
absolute power, had in reality little taste for absolute 
measures. But, about a week after holding the un pro- 
pitious Lit de Justice, he assented to the proposals 
of his ministers ibr employing" force and intimidation. 
All the parlementers were suddenly arrested and con- 
veyed to Iroyes. When their departure became known 
there was a loud uproar ; but the soldiers, who were not 
yet won over to the i)opular side, patroled the streets 
and restored quiet b^ breaking a few heads and convey* 
in^ some of the noisiest to their corps de gardes or to 
prison. But the king had not armies in every part of 
France, and at nearly every great town where Uiere were 
no troops or only weak garrisons ft spirit of riot and resist* 
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ance was manifested. Even at this vcrv earlj stage there 
were symptoms that the people would make a wild and 
immoderate use of their power whenever they should be 
enfranchised ; and that the revolutiony like all its pre- 
decessors, would be a bloody one. But men would not 
permit their extravagant hopes to be overcast by these 
sad signs* 

Lafayette, who appears to us to be about the most 
inept man that ever meddled with the mainsprings of 
revolutions, wrote in an ecstasy of joy to his old friends 
on the other side of the Atlantic — " Notions of liberty 
have been spreading very fast among us ever since the 
American revolution. The combustible materials have 
been kindled by the assembly of notables and by our 
parlemens . . . • Liberty is cantering and prancing from 
one end of the kingdom to the other.'** Prancing^ 
indeed I a wild unbroken colt, beating her unshodden 
hoofs to pieces on rough ground, where no roads as yet 
had been made, without bit or rein to curb and ^ide her| 
and with a ctowd of self-confident but bad nders like 
Lafayette, each jostling the other and fighting to be 
first, fondly fancying that they could vault upon her 
back without saddle or stirrup, guide her as tney list, 
and put her through her paces like an old manage 
Flanaers mare. But if Lafayette was deficient in all 
the high qualities which make a statesman or a political 
philosopher, he was gifted with a wonderful share of 
activity. He attended the notables ; he was in constant 
communication with the leaders of opposition in the par* 
lement of Paris and in nearly all the other parlemens of 
the kingdom ; he voted and harangued in the provincial 
assembly of Auvergne, his native province ; and in a trice 
he was hack in the capital, consulting with Jeffisrson and 
other American republicans as to the best means of 
making and conducting this revolution. f Other men of 
less name, but of infinitely more ability, were as active 

^ * Letters to General Washington, in Memoirs, Corres- 
pondence, &c., of General Lafayette : published by his fiunily. 

t Memoirs of Lafkyette^^of Gouvezneur Morris-^d of 
Jay. . 
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defended by the old only — who, as Jetferson complacently 
remarked, must be less active and be diminished 
daily in the usual course of nature. Lomenie de Brienne, 
who had to bear the whole weight of government, and 
who was distracted by conflicting schemes and intrigues 
at court, not knowing what to «u>, did ficareely anything 
at all, beyond ordering the sirpprefiBion of the political 
chibs^ and caumng tiie streets of the capital to be patroled 
constantly by strong parties. Troubles and even open 
insurrections broke out in Daaphiny, in Britanj, Freneh 
f landers, Provence, and Lasguedoc ; wad thef^rorincial 
states, nobility, clergy, and TRers Etat united in deter- 
mined opposition. In this state of the public mind 
ministers could not venture to attempt levying the stamp- 
tax or carrying into effect the subvention territorials; 
«nd the president of the })arloment, without any per- 
mission from the king, or previous notice given, was 
emboldened to quit Troyes and repair to Versailles. On 
the Idth of September (1787) M. le pr^ident obtained 
an audience of Louis, wlio had been for some time in a 
most painful state, of poi<er<y, doubt, and vaeiilaitioni not 
knowmg whetlier to persevere in hostilities or to attempt 
a reconciliation. lie tdd his mqesty— wbat all the 
world had been telling hira for months — that the king- 
dom would be absolutely ruined unless the present 
system was abandoned, the parlement reinstated, and 
the states-general convoked. The boldness of his 
language had an instantaneous effect on the timidity of 
the king, and decided his wavering; mind — at least for a 
few hours. Louis engaged to give up the stamp-tax 
and the territorial imposty to read the parlementi and 
to give them satisfaction in sesw other respects ; while 
all that he required from the president was, that they 
should register the patent by which Lomenie de Brie&ne 
was recently appointed first minister of state. The par* 
lement returned in triumph to Paris. 

This apparent return of a good understanding between 
the court and the parlement lasted but a very short 
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time ; nor would its longer duration have been oF. nnidi 
importmce ; for it was imposnble that the qaestions at 
issoe' sheuld bo fiotded by tnese twe bodies. Louis, on* 
fortonatem his own character, unfortunate in his ad- 
visers, and in nearly all those who sunoanded him, 
changed his mind and system within a very few days. 
• With somewhat unusual noise and publicity the 19th of 
Ts^ovember was fixed for a grand royal hunt; and on the 
naorninsr of that day, when the parlement thought that 
the king and court were chasing deer in the ibrest of 
St. Germain, Loidsy attended by all the princes of the 
Uood, the great officers of estate, the peers of Fraaoet 
and a long retinue besides, drore into Paris and sod* 
deidy app^red at the gates of the Palais de Jnstioei 
wherran the parlement was assembled. This was a 
IK)or and weak parody of a feat of Iioais XIT . The 
time had gone by for such performances ; and Louis XVL 
was neither shaped in body and feature, nor formed in 
mind, to play, theatrically or otherwise, the mrt of an 
ofF-handea tyrant. His most unexpected arrival, ho\; ever, 
produced no inconsiderable sensation ; and, as Paris was 
still wed filled with troops, there was some appearance of 
consternation as he entered the great hall. He brought 
with him two edicts, one for a new loan to the amount of 
460 millions of livres ; Ae other, for the re-establish* 
ment of the Protestants in flirir natmal and civil rights* 
This wiandpalaon of the PMestants had at last become 
a popular meamire in France, and had been even reeooK 
mmded to the king by the parlement some time before. 
It has therefore been thought that it was introduced on 
this occasion to reconcile both the public and the parle- 
ment to the successive loans. Louis, however, appeared 
to speak feelingly on the subject of religious toleration. 

I will ever maintain/' said he, "the holy religion in 
which I have the happiness to have been born, and I 
Will not permit it to suffer any diminution of its pre- 
eminenoe in the kingdom ; but I am of opinion that this 
same religion commands me not to leave a part of my 
subjects deprived of their natural rights." There followed 
a hot, loud, and passionate debate, iriiich made the king 
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red and pale alternately. The great theme vas the 
necessity of immediately assembling the states-general, 

in order to achieve a rapid and universal reform. These 
harangues lasted six or seven hours : it was growing dark, 
and was far beyond the hour at which royalty and the 
great world then generally dined. Louis, w iiose good 
appetite no troubles or anxieties could depress, was 
hungry, faint, exhausted. At last, on a hint given him 
by Lamoignoni he rose to put an end to the sitting by 
declaring, as imperiously as he could, that he must nave 
his successive loans edict registered without further 
talking. A short silence followed, and men gazed at one 
anotiber as if each expected that some one else would 
xeply. The personage to rise and break this silence was 
(the Duke of Orleans, the first prince of the blood next 
to the king's brothers, who had led one section of the 
opposition in the Assembly of Notables, and who had 
been for several years in fierce hostility to the court, to 
the king, and still more to the oueen. Looking full at 
his majesty, Orleans inquired whether this was a Lit do 
Justice, or a Seance Royale ? He was answered by the 
king and many of the court, all in a breath, that it was 
a S^oe Rovale. Even under despotism certain little 
forms and rules of etiquette had been observed, and the 
duke now quoted one of these to the king*s face. Orleans 
said it was an old rule that edtets could not be registered 
by order in a Stance Royale ; and that he, for one, must 
enter his humble protest against such registry. You 
may do as you choose,'* said the king, who repeated his 
order, saw it obeyed, and then departed with the same 
^tate in which he had come, attended by the princes of 
the blood, the peers, great officers, and the rest. But 
his Highness of Orleans accompanied his majesty no 
farther than the gate, and, returning instantly, entered 
his stinging protest, which was adopted as their own bv 
mch members of the narlement as nad remained behind, 
and who declared the loan edict to be null and void, and 
Orleans to be the greatest of princes and tha best of 
patriots. They then separated. If ext momine the Duke 
of Orleans was commanded to quit Paris, and to confine 
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iuiDsdf to his chfttean of Yillan-Cotterets ; and, hy 
lettres de cachet Fr^teau was consigned to the dreary 
castle of Ham, and Sabatier de Cabre to the stil) drearier 

fortress of Mount St. Michael ; the other members of 
the parlement being ordered at the same time to* 
repair to Versailles with their journal or register in order 
to have the protest erased. If they were rebuked and 
brow-beaten at court, the parlement were honoured and 
applauded by the people of Paris, by the people of Ver- 
sailles, and by all the people on the road. They 
returned to the capital bolder than ever, entered a fresh 
protest, and demanded the immediate recal and liberty 
of the Doke of Orleans, FrdteaUp and de Cabre. 

On the 4th of Januaiy, 1788, the parlement passed" 
some strong resolutions against leitrea de caeh^j and 
repeated their declaration that they would not cease their' 
demands and remonstrances until security was given for 
the personal liberty of every Frenchman. The contest 
grew every day sterner. At last the court secieiljf 
adopted the project of instituting a Cour Plenierey 
which was to be possessed of such powers as to render 
the parlement unnecessary for all purposes of p;ovem» 
meat. This Cour Plenifere was to consist of pnnces of 
the blood, peers of France, great officers of the crown, 
flie higher orders of the ckrgy, marshals of France, 
goyemors of provinces, knights of the different orders, 
and a deputatioii of one member from each parlement in 
the realm, and of two from the diambers of accounts and 
aids. They were all to be appointed by the king, bufc 
their appointments were to be for life. The parlement 
no sooner got the clue to the secret through tiie activity,, 
ingenuity, and liberality in bribing of d'Espremenil, tban- 
they passed a variety of resolutions condemning the 
whole scheme as an invasion of their rights and the 
national liberties, affirming that they were irremoveable, 
and that no authority in the state was competent to sup* 
press or ttsmrp their functions. These proclamations, 
which greatly excited the whole city of Paris, brought 
down a firesh exercise of arbitrary power. Orders were 
isaued for arresting d*£spr6m6nil and de Monsabert in 
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tfceir own houses. But in the court, and in every office 
and department government, there were individuals 
vho, from jealousy and eamitjr to their oiiicial sopenoi-s, 
or sympathy with the opponent .of the courts irom a 
leve of the new ideas or a love of money, or from some 
other motive, were ever ready to betray all the secrete 
they could leanu This continued mitil the expiring 
candle of this poor monwehy was completely burnt out ; 
and the practice will account for many things in the re* 
volution which might otherwise appear inexpllcd>Ie* 
When the king's otHcer went by night to the houses o€ 
d'Espremenil and de Monsabert to capture them with- 
out noise,, they were not to be found there or anywhere 
else. It was not the intention of those two gentlemen 
to flee or hide themselves for any time : what they 
wanted was to get up a scene, to injure the court by a 
scandaloos 4dat, to imitate the grand scene which had 
taken place in the JSafflish House of Commons when 
Charles I. went wiA an armed force to denaad the 
persons of the five members : for these Frenehmen wens 
always imitating, or fancying they were innlating, tb» 
patriots of England, or Rciaie, or Greece ; and^ as the 
two things resembled each other in name, tliough in ne^ 
thing else, they thought their parlement might stand out 
ii^ the eyes of the world like an English parliament. 
Accordingly, on the following day, they went down to 
the Palais de Justice, and took their usual seats. What 
they expected and had counted upon for their coup 
d'^clat happened tery soon after: the palais was sur- 
rounded by a regiment, and an officer entering their 
i^sU demanded, in the kmg's name, that M. d^Es^^m4^ 
nil and M« de Monsabert i^ouid be delivered up to hinw 
A profomid silence ensued* At length the presideat 
rose and declared that he and every menrij^ present 
w as a d'£apr€m4nil and a de Monsabert, as they one 
i\nd all coincided in the sentiments ef those members* 
The officer, not knowing the persons of the two mem- 
bers, and not wishing to proceed to violence witiiout ex- 
press orders, withdrew, and either went or sent to Ver- 
sailles to consult ministers or the king and queen. The 
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troops remained outside the building, blocking up all the 
avenues leading to it, and the parlement remained with* 
in, having declared themselves in permanent session.** 
There were one hundred and sixty-seven of them, six- 
teen being peers. D'Espremenil compared them to the 
Bx^man senate, sitting in their citrule chairs and purple 
robes, awaiting Bramius, the victarioos Gauls, slaveiy cor 
death ; and told them that they were oABrine a gnmd 
spectacle to the Umvimel As they were allewed I0 
flend messcaigeni ooty and even to mpatcfa a coorier to 
YemaiUes, it is to be supposed that ihey were perautted 
I0 reeeive messengers wttfain, and that the means of pro- 
curing food and wine were not denied to them. After 
some twenty hours the oflBcer again entered the hall 
and required the members to point out to him M. d'Es- 
premeiiil and M. de Monsabert under penalty of being 
declared guilty of trea^n in protecting the king's ene- 
mies. There was a bating of drums, and rattlinp: of 
moskeis ia the court* It was evident that the officer, 
who was a man of iron, and who had been chosen m 
aocoont of his lesoiuteness, would execute his order by 
fofos. The seene, besides^ had Jested a Jong while— 
Ae majority must luwe been tved of playing at Sonan 
senators — mA so the two dmsea victims stepeed fbrtfa 
from their brethren and surrendered themselves. As 
d Espremenil was escorted to a carriage by a file of sol- 
diers with their bayonets fixed, he put a short question 
to the crowd of spectators, which, a very few months 
later, 'might have caused blood to flow like water. 
" Have you courage ? '* said he. The multitude made 
no reply, and the regiment doing duty on the spot — the 
JPnench guards — were &m and unconoemed. D'Espr^- 
mdbil was carried away to a little island off the coast of 
Provenee not fiur from Toulon ^ and* de Monsabert to an 
old fortress nesr the dty of Lyons. A few minutes 
aftar ihw setasme the offioer turned out all theur hre- 
Aren, locked up Ae dmmber of parlement, and e8^• 
ricd away the keys in bis pocket. 

Not many days after these high events, on the 8th 
of May, 1788, the king held a Lit de Justice at Vep- 
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sailles in order to enforce or to establish the Cour Ple- 
ni^e. He produced certain ordinances ready signed. 
These were registered, the pari omen t meantime keep- 
ing profound silence, and the meeting broke up. But 
the very next day the parlementers assembled in a tavern 
or coflPee-house, at Versailles, and drew up a strong pro- 
test. Nor were the provincial parlements much more 
submissive ; except that of Douai, not one of them would 
recognise the royal edict. But the last blow which up* 
set the whole pUft was the refiuNd of peers, nobles, 
bishops, counsellors, and other men of note, upon whose 
co-operatimi the king had confidently relied, to accept 
places in this new Coor Pl^ni^e, or to be in any way 
concerned in it. Absolutism made a few shifts and a 
few dying struggles before it resigned itself to its inevi- 
table doom. The military were employed at Rennes, 
and forced the Breton parlement to enregister. Blood 
was spilt in the streets of that town, and, when the 
Bretons sent a deputation of twelve to Versailles with a 
remonstrance, LomiSnie de Brienne, after hearing them, 
packed them off to the Bastille by letters de cachet The 
Bretons sent a second and more numerous deputation, 
who were met on the road by emissaries of ministers and 
frightened back to Bennes. The persevering Bretons 
despatched a third and still more numerous deputation, 
and, as these deputies travelled incogniti, and by difier* 
ent roads, they succeeded in reaching the capital and the 
royal residence. The minister refused to grant them an 
audience, but they had other work in hand besides that 
of representation and remonstrance. Before their com- 
ing they liad struck up a close alliance with Lafayette, 
who, by letter, had assured them ** that he associated 
himself in all oppositon to every present and future act 
of arbitrary power." Though not a bom Breton, La- 
fayette's pnndpal proi>erty lay in that province, and his 
mother was a native of it He was, therefore, considered 
as good as a Breton, and he became the rallying point, 
not only of the deputies^ but of all the men oi movement 
that came up from flieir country to Paris. Under his 
auspices was now formed the Breton club, the first germ 
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-of the Jacobin club. After these proceedings it was not 
extimrdinarj that the queen should conceive sentiments 
of suspicion and aversion against Lafayette, or that he 
should be depriyedof bis command of a military division 
of the kingdom. To those who represented the relation 
of ^the Duke of Orleans to ViUars-Cotterelsas too severe 
« punislynent for a prince of the blood, Louis repliedi 
that he knew that of him which would justify him in 
taking off his head ; yet he soon yielded to entreaties, 
and recalled the duke to the pleasures and excitements of 
Paris. It was observed, or iancied, that, from the mo- 
ment Orleans returned, there was an increase of activity 
in the press and in the mob, and rumours began to be 
spread of great sums of money distributed in the Faa« 
.bourgs, and of plots for detbroninff the king and settuig 
up Orleans as eaptain^geoeral ana pnmsionarr regent. 
Many of these reports were prematore, or altogetiier 
fabulous ; ' hot some coonteiiaiioe appears to have been 
given to them by Ae duke^s orowdfed dinner^purties and 
assemblies in the Palms Royal, where, without distinetioQ 
and without etiquette of any kind, parlementers, philo* 
sophes, economists, journalists, j)eers, nobles, liberal 
churchmen (who neither believed m the doctrines of the 
church nor in any one point of the Christian faith), and 
all the men in Paris that were the most wedded to the 
new opinions, congregated day after day. 

But the mischief and the woe were aggravated by the 
arrival of a far more terrible egent than the Duke of Or* 
leans, whose influence on the revolution has been vastly 
overrated. In the month of Jul;^ of this year (1786). a 
terrific hail'-storm fell upon Paris and the country for 
one hundred and fifty miles round about, destroying the 
harvest, as it was all but ready for the sickle, spoiling 
all the fruit upon the trees, and doing incalculable da« 
mage in other ways. As this storm had been preceded, 
in most parts of France, by a long drought, there was a 
certain prospect of scarcity, and of the rage of hunger 
being superadded to the other miseries and madnesses of 
.the people. Surrounded by difficulties of every kind, 
^without money, or the hopes of getting any— ibr the 
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people were refusing to pay taxes, whether registered or 
unregistered, and the capitalists woukl not look at the 
successive loans, or lend a sous to a bankrupt govemnient 
which was evidently falling to pieces — the king ag-reed 
that the states-general should be convoked iu the fol- 
lowing month of May. 

The poverty ef the oourt, and the emptiness of the 
national exchequer, precipitated events. The king had 
but 2000 loois-d^orB left in his strong box at Yenailles, 
and die sl»le*tfea8Di7 at Paris did not contain wherevFitfa 
to meet its obligations. At last, Count d'Artois waited 
on the queen to assure her lliat Lom^ie must be dis- 
missed, or the monarchy ruined ; and, after tears shed 
both by her majesty and the minister, it was agreed that 
the archbishop should travel for the benefit of his healthy 
and that Necker, who had returned to Paris some time 
before, should be invited or implored to accept the task 
of righting the finances and the monarchy. 

Lom^nie de Brienne took the road to rlioe and Italy ; 
«nd the Grcnevan banker, on the very same day, the 24th 
of August (1788), was reinstalled miance-mimster, wiHi 
wonderiid acclamations on tiie part of the people, wha 
onoe more believed, for a little moment, that he was de- 
stined to be til® savioor of Prance. His appointment 
gave «o much satisfaction that Paris, which had long left 
the name of royalty out of her vivats, shouted all day and 
all night, Vive le Roi ! Vive Necker I 

The promise to assemble the states-general in May, 
and even a royal decree to that effect, had been given 
under the wretched ministry of Lomenie. Necker only 
conErmed the king in this resolution. It^^ would have 
been beyond the power of Neoker, and all the finance* 
ministers and statesmen of jQurope, to have put off die 
meeting; imta "wiser man might a8sm*edly have made 
some better piteparations for it. Some sort of revolution 
was as necessary as it was inevitable — perhaps the worst 
was tetter than lingering on in Ae present state -yet, 
by previoody defining and properly limiting the respec- 
tive powers of the three orders of the state, and by pro- 
viding beforehand some barriers against the sudden in- 
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blood and. crime might have been spared, and that 
Louis, instead of beiiig dragged under the axe of the 
guillotine, might have been made the not unhappy or in- 
competent head oi a constitutional monarchy. In spite 
of tneir boasted new lights and new philosophies, all 
classes, in constitutionalism and the science of representa* 
tive govemmentyr had almost emjrtUiig to learn ; and, 
onfortumtely, each from the bc^gmning seemed deter* 
nnned to noe ever the other^ le> treat it as an enemyi to 
impose its own will fer kw nnoB tl by fiivce or by ma* 
WEavte. The pariemeBt of Psrie, wbioh was hmieur- 
abl;^ rmistated soon ae Neeker vetamed to effcOy 
positively and pompously declared that the states-ge»» 
neral ought to sit according to the form observed at their 
last meeting in 1614, which was the same as declaring 
that the nobility and clergy should be everything, and 
the Tiers Etat, or Commons, nothing. The parlementers 
evidently thought that patriotism was an aristocratic oc- 
cupation, and that they ought to preserve the mono- 
poly ; but their dogma, th^ hevesy, their high treason 
against the Tieie was no sooner promulgated tbon thejr 
lost, and for erver, aU Amur with> the nelioBw Even in 
Franoey there hm seldom bmt • tmshioit ee mpU end 
extreme* On the 22ml of September th^ were reisk 
sfelled in the Palftts de Aistiee, amidst the plandits, and 
rejoicings, and congratulations of all Fsrie; on the next 
day they delivered their opinion on the subject of the 
states-general; and on the next all Piods hissed them, 
hooted them, and loaded them with execration. As a 
body they never raised their heads again : they had 
played their part in what was only a prologue to the great 
drama, and they were thrust aside to make room for 
other actors. On the other side the Breton Clnh, the 
Chib des Bwragis^ all the clubs, with all the philoso- 
phesy econcoiiflits, mid ukra-libevak. of Paris, went as &r 
into extren^, orratber farther, Aan the parlement had 
done— advisiiig and inristing that the Tiers Etat ought 
to have a greater weight in tike statcs^geneial than the 
two orders of llie nolniity and dergjriuiited; fi>r<8D thegr 
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argued, with a force that was irresistible to those who 
hi^ nothing to lose) as great sacrifices were to be de- 
manded from tfioae two aristocratic and privileged 
oMers, how was it possible that resolutions and laws to 
that effect should be cairiedi if those two orders were not 
outnumbered and outvoted by the Tiers, who were call- 
ing for the sacrifieesi and were to be directly benefited 
by them ? A paper entitled • Deliberations ' was put 
forth as the production of the Duke of Orleans, though it 
was written, no doubt, with advice and assistance from the 
philosophes and litterateurs that sat at the duke's table, 
Dy Laclos, the author of* Les Liaisons Dangereuses/ one 
of the most debauched and debauching works ever writ- 
ten, even in France. Laclos was secretary — secretaire 
de$ €cmmmdenimi$ — to the Duke of Orleans, and a ser* 
vant very worthy of such a master. 'J'he conclusion 
intended to be drawn from these deliberaUons was, that 
the third estate was the nationi and that nobility and 
clergy were nought! .On the other hand, the Count 
d^Artois, with ower princes of the blood — the Prince of 
Cond^, the Duke of Ik)urbon, the Duke of Enghien, and 
the Prince of Conti — published a meraoire, or memorial 
to the king, in which they declared that such princi- 
ples must endanger privilege, nobility, monarchy itself, 
church, state, and the king's treasury. This was quite 
certain ; but what could the helpless king, or what could 
these princes of the blood, do to prevent it, or to overset 
a political philosophy that was inculcated by ten thousand 
pens, and that would soon benudntained by four hundred 
thousand swords — by all France, except the privileged 
orders ? But the production which was by far the mosi 
ably written^ which made tlie most noise, and produced 
the greatest efl^, was the droditm, or pamphlet, of the 
Abbd Bikyf&^Qu^est-ce que le Tiers Eiatl or, * What 
is the Third Estate?* — in which, answering his own 
query, the author said it was everything ; that it 
had hitherto been nothing, but that it now wanted to be- 
come something. Si6yes, one of the many priests who 
had let their tonsures grow, embraced the new philoso- 
phy, and thrown their theology to the dogs — ^had been 
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vicar-general to the Bishop of Chartres, a canon* and 
chancellor of that cathedral ; but he had been living for 
some time in Paris, with the philosophes and political 
leformersi having a voice, potential in all their delibera* 
tions for the regeneration of France and the world. He 
was one of the ablest men of that school, bot vistonaiy, 
ftnatlc to his system or systems, and as blind as all the 
rest to the danger of* throwing all the power of the 
state, and all at once, into the hands of the," people, who 
hitherto had had no share of it. As well might this logi- 
cal Si^yes have believed that a child might construe Virgil 
before being taught his alphabet, as believe that the 
huge and untaught democracy of France should pass at 
once from the condition of bondsmen to that of lords and 
masters, and still act with moderation and wisdom. He 
and his fellows, no doubt, reposed an entire confidence 
in their own great wisdom and modentioii, and in the 
enlightenment of the middle classes, who were, at 
least, well read in Voltflfre ; and fancied that, when the 
masses of the people had thrown off the yoke of king, 
nobles, and priests, they would, with exemplary docility, 
submit to the guidance of philosophes, and to the laws 
and regulations adopted by the middle classes. We shall 
see his vision ended. 

Nccker, had found out before this that there are ac- 
counts more difficult to manage than accounts ot finance, 
and that it is easier work to raise loans than to create 
oonstitntions; and he evidentiy had no scheme of his 
own. As a means of solving the difficulty, or of settling 
some of the points in dispute, he advised soinanspidously 
in the time of Calonne ; and the very same men were 
once more called together im the otii of November 
(1788). The questions proposed to them were prind* 
pally the double representation of the Tiers Etat, and 
the vote by head. Should the Tiers Etat, or Commons, 
have as many members in the states-general as the no- 
blesse and clergy united?* Should the states-general 
vote and deliberate altogetner in one body, or vote in 
three separate bodies— vote by head, or by order or 
class ? Simply the two questions amounted ,to this « 
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Shall the Tiers E tat have power to outvote the other two 
orders or . not ? As the notables thus reassembled 
coDfflited oIl priiiees of the blood, great lords, great 
churchmen — conaistedy almost exclusively, of members 
of the two privileged oidan^it could iimlly have been , 
expected from them that they shoitkl answer in the af- 
firmative. JEfeaker'a widi appeara tohsve been that the | 
double repreaentatioa flhouia be graated, but that the J 
three orders should not vole by head^ but deliberate and 
vote separately ; and he had the vanity to believe that, 
by the weight of his character and influence, he could 
carry the notables along with him. After sitting about ^ 
a month without coming' to any decision, these notables 
were dismissed, with, i^d humour on all sides. When 
the perplexed king applied for the advice or opinion of 
the parlemeat of Paris, they meanly shrank from any ' 
resolution, saying that it was for the wisdom of the Idng 
to decide theciB weighty questions. At last Necker pre- 
aented a report to the king iir council, wherem he 
^xunmended, or almost eagoined, at hb own risk, the 
granting of the double representation, without enforcing | 
what ought to have been a emllary , separate delibera- 
tion, and the vote by c»tler, not by head ; and, on the , 
27th of December, an ordinance was issued in which ' 
Louis gave the double representation to the Tiers Etat, 
leaving the other question of voting by head, or by 
order, to be settled by the states -general themselves, 
when they should meet at Versailles in the happy month 
of May, 1 789. French writers of memoirs axui histories 
draw a fanciful picture of this dawn of libiur^, making it 
aU gentle, soft, and balmy, like a sunrise picture by 
Cviyp or by Claude, filled with lowing eattle and pipuig 
swains, or with goddesses and nymphs dancing, oeibre 
the rising orb, and making with their own fiur hands 
musie for their own merry feet ; but in s^ier tnoAf and 
sober sadness, the picture was of a character and a eom^ f 
peAioa altogether different from this ; the dawn was I 
dark and stormy like the noon that was to follow it ; the I 
tempest iiad not only feathered on the horizon, but was ] 
already spreading ItHeii as iast as winds can fly over the 1 
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whole hemisphere ; and instead of that absence of hatred 
and all the evil passions which philosophes and littera- 
teurs dreamed of in their Paris lodgings, all the evil 
passions, with hate and revenge at their head, were 
crowded and jostling together as in a carnival. During 
the elections innumerable duels, scuffles, and down-* 
right battles, took place all over the kingdom* In all 
town riots, where no troops were employed, the de- 
mocracy had the upper hand, and made the noblesse 
and clergy taste the bitterness of mob-law. The fierce- 
ness of the populace was augmented by their ^)rivations. 
Trade, manufactures, and nearly every kind of industry^ 
bad come to a dead stop, and the price of bread rose to 
an enormous height when money was scarcest. Blood 
had been shed in riots in many parts of France, and 
in the streets of Paris on the very night that rejoic-* 
ings v^ere made for Necker's return to office. But 
worse followed. Only a {ew days before the meeting of 
tlie states-general at Versailles the capital was the 
scene of frightful disorders. The people, crying " Down 
with the aristocrats," attacked the house of a rich paper- 
manufacturer, and plundered or destroyed everything in 
it. The military were called out, the mob fought with 
tliem desperately ; and before the affair ended, from 
four to five hundred persons, including women and chil- 
dren, wera killed or wounded. The people already con- 
sidered the possession of property as a damnable mark of 
aristocracy. But nothing less than absolute perfection 
in government and laws, and a national prosperity with* 
out check or end, was now anticipated ; for the 4th of 
May had arrived, the deputies^^of the three orders were 
all assembled in Versailles, and the states-general were 
going in solemn procession with the king and court to 
the cathedral church at Notre Dame to propitiate heaven 
to bless their labours, which w ere to commence on the 
morrow. It was a Grand Spectacle, and all Paris, and 
all towns, villages, and hamlets in the valley of the Seine, 
or within twenty leagues of it, went to see. There 
was scepticism, voltaireism, or Holbachism, or downright 
atheism, in luxuriant abundance ; but religion of any 
VOL, m. ^ 
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kind, except the religion of nature, or the theism of 
Rousseau and his Yicalre Savoyard, there was little or 
none except only in the breast of the king and a few old 
courtierSi who had not been able to shake off the fashions 
of old times, or their reverence for the church of Rome : 
and yet this procession of the states-general assembled 
in, and started from', one church — the church of St. 
Louis — to go to another, where hiirli mass was to be sung^ 
and all knees bent at the elevation of the Host. There 
was a hollovvness and mockery in this very beginning. 
The streets were lined with reirimonts of the French 
guard anchregimeiits of tlie Swiss guard. The first that 
came forth from the churck of St. Louis were the de> 
puties of the Tiers Etat, six hundred in number and all 
— as had been nicely regulated at court beforehand- 
wearing plain black mantles, pltun white cravats, and 
slouch^ nats ; then- came the noblesse, three hundred 
in number, all clad in gold-embroidered doaks, with 
lace cravats, and plumed, t«rned-up hats k THenrt IV. ; 
after the noblesse marched theclcrgyj also three iiundred,. 
the high dignitaries, the archbishops and bishojis distin- 
guished by the violet-coloured robe, the alb, and rochet^ 
and the rest in soutaneSj gi^and mantles, and square caps; 
and last of all came the court, most splendidly attired and 
blazing with jewels, with the king looking hopefully and 
even joyously, and the queen already changed from what 
she was, her bloom and beauty fading, and her hair pre- 
maturely turning grey. It was rmarked that during the 
procession the Duke of Orleans, in contempt of the law9 
of etiquette, was continually quitting his place as a prince 
of the blood to mix with the sombre-clad deputies of the 
Tiers. As they all wended on their way to the church 
of Our Lady the priests chanted, military bands played,, 
and trumpets and drums sounded. Within the temple 
the three orders took their seats according to their ranks, 
on benches prepared for them in the nave ; the king and 
queen were conducted to a dais near the high altar, and 
sat under a velvet canopy violet-coloured and sprinkled 
with golden Jleurs de lis. O SaltUaris Hostia was 
chanted, the grand mass was finished, and then M. de la 
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Fsffe, Bishop of Nancy, delivered a sermoii or disooorse 
on the theme-*^^ Religion makes the force of emmres, 
religion makes the happiness of the people." £ven 
philosophers, doubt-alls^ and scoflfers were touched for a 

moment by the music, the incense, and the imposing 
pomp ; and the multitude of spectators that only saw the 

g recession in the streets returned to Paris, or their other 
omes, declaring that it was beautiful, sublime, ravish- 
ing — that so grand a spectacle had never been seen.* 

On the following day— the 5th of May, 1789— the 
states-general assembled in a great hall at Yersailles, 
"which had been prepared for them, not without expense. 
It was the Salle de Menm PiaisirB^ or hall of amuse- 
mentSi in which the court bad bem wont to diaport 
iiself in all kinds of merrv ^ames ; but carpenters and 
upholsterers, painters and decorators had done their 
work, and, in French phraseology, that vast hall was 
arranged with a magnificence wortliy of the i id posing 
solemnity of the occasion." The king, with a coun- 
tenance still cheerful and hopeful, read a commonplace 
speech, recommending disinterestedness to the privi- 
leged classes and prudence to the others, and express* 
ing his own earnest love for his people. He was inter- 
rupted more than once hf warm acclamations, which 
made the queen weep for yetvpy : but not one voice 
was heard to wish her welL His majesty was followed 
by the keeper of the seals, who spoke for an hour, and 
then by Necker, who spoke for two. The finance-mi- 
nister, who might now be considered as prime minister, 
read a long memoire on the state of the kingdom, and 
wearied those whom he did not offend by the great 
length of his explanations. 

On the next day the combat began between the Tiers 
and the two superior orders. It was intimated that the 
deputies of each wder diould repair to the chamber 
appointed for them. Besides the great hall, two smaller 
halls, opening upon it, had been constructed, one for the 

* M^moires du Marquis de Ferrieres. — Madame de 
Stael, Considerations BUT iaKevolution Fran9aise.— Dulaure, 
Esquisses. 

D 2 
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xioblessei the other for the clergy. The first operation 
to be performed was to verify the retams^ or to make 
what was termed a verificaHon des pauvoirs; and there 

instantly arose the question whether this should be done 
in common, or by each order or state separately. The 
Tiers, alleging that each part of the states-general 
ousfht to assure itself of the lawful returns of the two 
others, demanded that the verification should be made in 
common, and not by each order separately. The noblesse 
and the clergy, wishing to assert and maintain, at start- 
tog, the principle of separation by orders, insisted that , 
each order should verify and constitute itself apart from 
the rest ; and after rery little debate they quitted the 
great hall and retired to their several chambers. The 
Tiers, understanding that thb would be followed by the 
assumption on the part of the privileged that* the orders 
should also vote separately, and not by head, determined 
to make their stand here, and to adopt a " system of in- 
ertia," until the noblesse and the clergy should give in, 
and consent to the verification of powers in common. 
And accordingly there they sat in the great hall, day 
after day, doing nothing beyond declaring that they were 
waiting for the other two orders, and declining to receive 
letters and petitions as they were not yet constituted, 
but waiting tor their colleagues of the other orders. 

The first remark which suggests itself is, that the 
representatives of the Tiers Etat represented, in their 
own persons, almost everything but property, Tliere 
were physicians and metaphysicians, poets and painters, 
a great astronomer, and several natural philosophers, 
chemists, mathematicians, journalists, litterateurs, and 
more tlian three hundred and ffty latmjers; but the 
number of proprietors was exceedingly small. The 

' * The Marquis de BouUltf says that, of the six hundred 
members who represented the Tiers Etat, three hundred awl 
seventy 'four were lawyers of some kind or othmr. 

The Tiers Etat of Bennes had sent as one of their 
deputies a rough old fbrmer, one Gerard, commonly called 
Gerard, or Father 06nml, and described as a man of 
common sense and honesty, wx*J t% any learning/' On ; 
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majority of the six hundred were young men — men at 
least under thirty years of age — who had no experience 
in public business of any kind, and who could not, from 
the previous condition of the country, have had any 
training in political life. The only men at all trained — 
and their education was not good — were the members 
of the parlemens, who belonged to the privileged orders, 
and sat| like d'£spr^m^nil, with the noblesse. Instead 
of experience ana practical knowledgef the deputies of 
the Tiers brought theories and systems — ^with all the 
impatience, intolerancei and fanaticism of system** 
makers. Instead of doubt and diffidence, there was an 
overweening and most rampant vanity, nearly every third 
man among them believing that he and his scheme alone 
could regenerate France and the world. A great many 
of them were so poor that they could not have supported 
themselves without the daily pay which was allowed 
them. This pay, or traitement, moderate as it was, 
formed a belter income than many of them had ever 
enjoyed before. At first there were, in some quarters, 
delicate scruples whether patriots and world-regene- 
rators ought to take pay for their sublime functions ; but 
patriots and regenerators must eat and drink, be lodged 
and dotbed; and, seeing that the memliers of the 
American congress were paid for their attendance, there 
was even republican precedent for the acceptance of the 
trwtement. As the noblesse and clergy possessed nearly 
two-thirds of the landed property of the kingdom, as 
their respective deputies were considered as representing 
property and privilege, as the deputies of the Tiers did 
not represent property, and were come to destroy all 
privilege, nothing but a combat d entrance could be 
expected. Notwithstanding the tremendous threats of 
tibe people, and nearly every possible means of iiitimi« 

being asked, after he had had some experience, to say 
candidly what he thought of his colleagues, Gerard said, 
with his farmer frankness — " I think there are a great many, 
scoundrels among us I " {Je pense qu'il ^ a oeaucoup de 
coquins parmi nous*) 
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dation wlndi was resorted io fhe leaders or drivers 
of the Hers £tat,^tbe noUes were resolnte, and fimned 

their separate house. The clergy wavered ; and after 
an inaction of six weeks, the third estate, being joined 
by a few of the clergy, and feeling- themselves strong* in 
the support of the mob, declared themselves the legis- 
lative body, and assumed the tille of the Nattoxal As- 
SEMBLY. The majority of the clergy were brought to 
acquiesce in thft assumption; but the king, supported 
bjr the nobles^ declared these proceedings to be null and 
▼Old, and commanded tbe deputies to separate. Violent 
tamoits followed : Paris pom^ out its clubs and its mobs 
to YersuBes; a part or the soldiery gave unequiyocal 
iqrmptoms of attachment to the popular cause ; and, in 
fine, the king prevailed on the nobles to give way, and 
an imperfect, incongruous union of the three orders in 
one chamber took place. Thus nobility and clergy 
were swamped, and all balance was lost, never to be 
restored, except by blood. Compliant or recusant, 
voting by order or by head, the two superior orders 
were eqiiudly doomed ; and one chamber, a nullity and 
nonsense when the sorerrign is powerful, must become 
a tyrant and a devourer when the sovereign is powerless. 
There was, indisputablyi nmdi to redress, but there was 
nopatience or practical wisdomi in any quarter, for tiie 
difficult work. 

In the meantime an army w^as collecting round Paris ; 
and as soon as the court felt its strength, the step was 
taken, on July 11th, of suddenly dismissing Necker, with 
an order to quit the kingdom in twenty-four hours. The 
intclli ixGncc of this event excited a furious commotion in the 
capital, and an attempt to disperse the populace by means 
of a foreign regiment having been defeated, the citizens 
armed, and were joined by the French guards. On the 
14th of Julj} the Bastille was stormed and taken by the 
people of Paris, aided hj some of tiie military. Sinee 
the accesston; of Louis aVL it had hem almost void ef 
state^prisoners, but it certainly had been for long ages, 
an infamous place, a detestable den, wherein despotism 
threw her victims to pine and to rot ; it was a place to 
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be destroyed and obliterated from the face of the earth; 
but the French people could net achieve this triumph over 
tjrmay without committing atrocious cruelties, and deeds 
as savage and treacherous as any that had^been perpetrated 
in old times under the worst of dieir' kings. jBfaving 
once fasted of Uood the people of Paris became rarenous 
for it; and mmy nidfviduals were butchered in the 
streets with levity and ati ocitv. As the murder, only 
on the preceding evening, of de Flesselles had left the 
new municipality without a head, Astronomer Bailly was 
immediately elected, by acclamation, to succeed that 
unfortunate provost, with the higher title of Mayor of 
Paris ; and, as the new civic guard, now to be called 
the National, was in want of a commander of good re- 
volutionaiy reputOi Lafayette, also by acclamation, and 
•without any ddibeiation, was named to that post, which 
'was soon to become the most important in llie king- 
dom.* 

On the next day, the I6th of July, the permanent cora- 
rr^ittee of the new municipality, which already seemed 
to assume a sovereignty separate from tijat of the 
I^ational Assemblv, decreed the immediate deuiolitioa 
of the Bastille. This order was proclaimed by sound of 
trumpet, and in the name of Lafayette. 

In these days the white cockade of the Bourbons 
entirely disappeared, and the tri-colour cockade was 
mounted by Lafayette, the National Guard, the French 
Guard, and nearly every man in*Paris. 

The king now issued orders for the removal of the 
troop stationed in the vicinity of Paris, and once more 
recalled the marvellous Necker — who was always to per- 
form miracles, but never did. While daily assassinations 

* The election of La&yette is made more pktaresqae la 
French boob. The citizens of the United States, soon after 
• the war of independence, bad presented to the city of Paris 
a marble bust of tl^ marquis* That bust was now in the 
Hdtei de ViUe* Morean de Saint M^ry extended his hand 
towards it, all eyes went in the same direction, and then a 
general ciTprocliumed La£iyette commandant of the Paris 
Guard,«— Titers. 
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lirere perpetrating in Paris, and while bleeding heads — the 
heads of aristocrats, or oi' men holding office were ex* 
hibited — Necker recrossed ihe Jura mountains. He ar- 
rived at Versailles on the evening of the 26th of July, 
after having traversed France in triumph, followed by one 
continuous mob, shouting and applauding, and receiving 
from him paternal nods— to be peaceable and orderly. 
The king received him with some embarrassment, but 
the National Assembly welcomed him back enthusias- 
tically [ for his triumph was their triumph, and they 
alone had brought him back. liis best friends had 
endeavom-ed to show that France was now in a state not 
to be governed by any minister, or any system of adminis- 
tration whatsoever, and had strongly dissuaded him from 
returning or trying any more dangerous experiments ; 
but Necker said in his sententious manner that it was 
better to expose oneself to danger than to remorse. He 
was elated by the mouth-honour he had received on the 
highways, elated by the equally hollow applauses of the 
A^mblj, and experience and a duplicated failure had 
not weakened his gigantic confidence in his own puny 
powers and abilities. That his triumph ^might be com- 
plete, and the applauses of the provinces confirmed and 
heightened by tne voice of the capital, on the morning 
of the 30th, when he had been only a few hours in Ver- 
sailles, he set off for Paris, and for the Hotel de Ville, 
wherein there resided more sovereignty — cramped and 
mob-controlled though jt was — than in the palace of the 
king- or hall of the National Assembly. The vanity of 
the man was gratified to the utmost : he was received 
with transports, and all the way from the bridge of S6vres 
to the Place de Greve his progress was a triumph ; his 
path was strewed with flowers ; bouquets, garlands, and 
wreaths were showered upon him ; and the air was rent 
with shouts of *^ Vive Necker ! Vive le Ministre da 
Peuplel" At the Hotel de Ville, where was the new* 
municipal body which had been composed by Astronomer 
Bailly and Scipio Americanus Lafayette, the banker 
implored that an end might be put to assassinations and 
massacres. '^In the name of God, gentlemen," said 
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Necker, " no more judgments, no more judgments, no 
more proscriptions, no more bloody scenes ! The 
national semibUity showed itself in an universal shouting 
of " Grace, pardon, amnesty!" When the enthusiasm 
bad subsided, Clermont-Tonnerre proposed that the am- 
nesty should be embodied in a decree. The motion was 
carried without discussion, and the electors of Paris 
decreed, in the name of the people of that capital, that 
they pardoned aU their enemke^ &c. Mayor BuUf, 
being caUed upon to sign this precious decree, positively 
refused. His refusal may have proceeded truly and 
conscientiously from the motives he assigned for his con- 
duct ; but it was nevertheless attended by t\\ o very ap- 
parent consequences — it increased Bailly's popularity 
with the mob, and it made the mob believe that, since 
the Mayor of Paris would not sign it, the decree was 
nought After the hollow or useless amnesty had been 
read in the midst of acclamations, it was proposed that 
the busts of Necker and Bailly should be placed by 
sides of the American-given bust of Lafayette which 
figured in that ludl ; and that these two new busts should 
be executed at the expense of the Paris electors. Necker, 
attended by the same triumphant procession with which 
he had arrived, and revelling in a mirage or bright Fata 
Morgana, partly of iiis own making, and partly conjured 
up for him by the great magicians in the Town-hall, 
returned towards Versailles. But this was the last day 
of his high triumph and popularity. By the morrow the 



-—it had faded awiyr and become invisible' more rapidly 
than ever Fata Morgana vanished on the Calabrian coast 
or the beautiful straits of Messina. Necker had left 
Paris, in the afternoon^ an idol, a guardian angel, a God ; 
but, before midnight, he ym-mupet^ ; and, on the foU 
lowing morning, he was an aristocrat, a devil. Thus 
perished the popular fame and influence of every maa 
that attempted to check the popular appetite for blood, 
or that recommended moderation in anything. These 
reformers, in order to terrify the court into submission, 
bad entirely let loose the fierce democracy, had armed 



vision was fled : it had burst like the 




of the desert 
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the mob, had debauched ihe-anny fiom ifs alleg^ancei and 
had given eonmtenanee and enoooragement to the mad 

political clubs which dictated alike to king and people, 
to the National Assembly, and to the municipality of 
Paris, which had made itself more than the Assornbly. 
The Faubourg St Antoine, nearly all the districts of 
Paris, sent off a deputation to the National Assembly at 
Yerssilles, to complain of the attempt at an amnesty ; 
to warn them against originating Cfr sanctionmg any such 
unpatriotic measure ; to tell thenii m shorti more plainly 
flian by words, that the people were and would be their 
masters and the sole lawgivers in FraDoe. The As* 
sembly , partly out of jealousy of die high ftinctioRS which 
had been assumed by Uie municipality and the electors; 
and partly from their own vile dastardly fears, received 
these vagabond, bloodthirsty deputies with respect, and 
assured them that there was no intention of subtracting 
the enemies of the country from the hands of justice. 
And they presently voted and decreed that a tribunal 
should soon be established to try the late ministei*s and 
other state delinquents. But the Parisians continued to 
adnunister the law m their mm manner, indulging m 
personal animosities, and passing a non npon everjr 
kind of privilege, and already on most kinds of property. 
There was much to redress, and there was no patience 
for the work, and in no one quarter a proper notion of 
doing the work gradually and so as to respect existing 
interests, and to grant compensation to sufferers from 
changes. The hangings at lamp-jxjsts (Jes lanternes) 
and other assassinations were continued. Convinced 
more and more every day that principalities and powers 
were at their feet, and that there was in reality no power 
in France except their own, the people proceeded to 
make that power felt in idl directions. They could 
make no allowances whatevoTi they wo^ hear of no 
compromiseS| Ihey would show no nmcytso their old 
oppressors, or to those who had in any way stood aboTe 
diem in the eyes of the world. In Paris and in most of 
the great cities they broke up ia a single day all mu- 
nicipal corporationsj all trade incorporations or char- 
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tered companies, insulting and terrifying'* out of their 
lives all the more conspicuous members of them ; and 
with a very exemplary unanimity they not only refused 
to pay any taxes to govemment, bnt also refused to pay 
any rent to the proprietors of their dwellings, shops, and 
warehouses. Their philosophes and their patriots in 
the Nalioiml A^embly had taught them to ascemi to 
&»t pritteipiea in all things, and to doubt Ae proprieQr 
of any sudi artificial disliiietiona as those that r^ulate 
the possemoB and deaeent of property ; and the revo- 
lution was especially a nHRemium in their eyes, became 
they saw in it the prospect dnd the certainty of a new 
division and distribution of property. 

The country people in the various provinces of France 
daringly set forth their right to the land which they 
tilled or upon which they dwelt ; and their Jacquerie 
went on with still increasing ferocity. Even in the 
showing of writers who seem to have considered the rich 
aad pFivileged elassea as only fit for destruction, the vio- 
iMce and ihe eraettj was excessive — atrocious.'^' The 
flames spread rapidly Ibrougli all parts of Burgundy, 
Fcaoche Cont^, Daaphiny, C9iampagne, Alsaee, Bri- 
tany, and other provinces : and it was soon observed that 
they raged with a fearful impartiality. At first those 
seigneurs w ere attacked who had been proud and oppres- 
sive or for other reasons most unpopular; but soon all 
were assailed alike, the least proud and oppressive with 
those who had been most so, the most popular with the 
unpopular. It was quite enough to be a seigneur and to 
have a ehilean— ia this bummg hell there was no ihh 
tinction among persons. Old fieithers of families, matrons 
with their dan^ters, were sent flying through the ni^t 
firom their boming houses with nomine on them but 
Aehr bed-dothes, and happy if they had not to endure 
in their flight the practical experiments of some low-bom 
de Sades, ready, with hellish glee, to prove and test the 
fact laid down in one of the most-read books in France, 
that the indulgenc;e of cruelty heightens the relish of 

♦ Thiers. — Migoet 
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lust.* These deeds were perpetrated at a time when 
there was no resistance! when the nobles were consenting 
to everything, when a considerable part of them had 
devoted thenutelves to the popular cause, and when tliey 
had all renounced their priTilegeSi and intimated, how^ 
ever tardilvi their readiness to submit to a new order of 
things. Except in the provinces which became the 
seat of a protracted and most savage civil war, the nobles 
and gentlemen who did not fly their country, and w ho 
escaped the first slaughters, remained like sheep in a but- 
cher's pen, and with the butcher's knife never far from 
their throats. 

In these ebullitions the people were as furious against 
the clergy as against the lay nobility, and they burned 
and destroyed as many churches as chliteaux, mingling 
in these exercises every possible spoii; and device ix> 
show their utter contempt, not merely for the ministem 
of religion, but for rei^on itself*— not onhr for the doo» 
trines and the mysteries of tiie Roman fcmn of Chri»» 
tianity, but for every part and parcel of the Christian 
creed and of all otlier creeds whatsoever. 

Nothing is more certain than that the National'Assem^ 
bly alternately winked at and encouraged the chateaux- 
burning, the destruction of title-deeds, and the rest. 
" The Assembly," says an attentive and competent 
observer of all their proceedings, " were so afraid of 
offending the people, that they almost regarded as a 
snare every motion tending to repress the disorders or 
blame the excesses of the populace. It was still doubt 
mixed with fear (la d^Umce} that lay at the bottom of 
men's hearts. They had triumphed by means of the 
people, and could not be severe against the people ; on 
the contrary, although the Assembly often declared in 
their preambles that they were proroundly afflicted, and 
even incensed, at the violences committed by the bandits 
and brigands that were burning the chateaux and insult- 

* This atrodons theory forms the sum and substance, the 
morale^ of thepopular novel (it is still popular in Fknncel), 
* Justine^ ou Jjes MMeuTB de la Vertuf written by the noto* 
rious Marquis de Sades. 
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ing the noblesse, they enjoyed in secret a terror which 
they believed necessary. [In short, they acted and 
felt much as Robespierre and his foUoivers did^ after^ 
wards ^ during the more tragical * Reign of 2 error.*'} 

They had put themselves uader the necessity either of 
fearing the noblesse or making the noblesse fear them. 
They condemned for decency, but they managed and con-» 
dliated the mob for poHcy : they eave complimenis to 
authority, and encouragements to those who defied it. 
Their respect for the executive power was nothing but a 
formula of style ; and when the king's ministers mani- 
fested their weakness and fears, and revealed the state of 
nothingness to which they were reduced, the members 
of the Assembly, who remembered too well the time 
when thei/ themselves had feared, were not sorry to sec 
that Fear had changed her lodgings. If, thought they, 
you ministers were strong enough to make the people 
respect you^ you would be strong enough to make us fear 
you. This was the predominant sentiment of opposition. 
( CategaucAe.) It was a reaction of fear/'* 

In this state of things, when the king saw no safety or 
protection for his wife and family, and when the mem- 
bers of the National Assembly themselves were not 
without their fears that they might he butchered by the 
mob for not doing the work of revolution fast enough, a 
regiment of infantry — the inauspicious regiment of Flan- 
ders — w^as brought to Versailles on the 23rd of Septem- 
ber, with the consent and concurrence of the Assembly. 
The garde-du-corps or body-guard doing duty in the 
palace gave a grand dinner to welcome the arrival of the 
regiment. This was commoui or at least not unusual; 
but what was considered a venr alarming innoration was 
that permission was granted dt the court to hold the 
military banquet within the palace, in the Grande Salle 
de Spectacle, or theatre. Tne feast was given on the 
1st of October ; and, besides the officers of the regiment 
of Flanders, the officers of the Swiss guards, of the Cent 
Suisse, and many of the officers of the Versailles national 

* Dumonth 
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guard, were iayited to it. The band, instead of pa Jm, 

or other new liberty tune, struck up some old loyal air* 
This alone was considered as a very heinous sin by some 
of the spectators in the boxes. It seems, however, to^be 
admitted by the severest of these censors that the officers 
behaved themselves with sufficient decency during^ the 
iirst course, or down to the moment at which the cbam- 

Eagne corks were cut loose; btrt when this brisk wine 
ad circulated a little, all decency, all respect to libeartjr 
and patriotism were, it is said, aadadously thrown o& 
The Dands of the gardefr-da-ecnrp and regiment of Flan<« 
ders were ordered to play, ana they played with great 
expression the air, — 

. " O Richard ! 0 mon roi I 
L'anlyeiss f abandonne/''^ 

This appeal to the feelings was too much for the sensi- 
biiity and enthusiasm of the Eoyalists ; and while some 
wiped their eyes, others set up a shout of Vive le 
Hoi! Vive le Roi!" The devil could not have been 
more irritated by exoi cism and holy water than were the 
patriots oresent at the tune the bands were playmg and 
the loyal shouting. A few other indiscretions W€9?e 
crowned and completed, when the king, and the queen^ 
kading the little dauphin by the hand, entered for a 
minute upon the stage, and when the gardes-du-corps,. 
the officers of the regiment of Flanders, and all the other 
officers bidden to the feast stood up with their swords in 
their hands — three hundred good blades shining and 
pointing heavenward, — and in that martial attitude, and 
with faces reddened by wine and loyalty, they drank to 
the king, the queen, and the dauphin. 

For a considerable time before this scene took place, 
the mob of Paris had threatened to march to Versailles 

* 0 Richard I 0 my king ! ' all the world is forsaking 
thee." The words of this opera song were supposed to be 
suug by Blondel, the faithful minstrel, on discovering our 
Richard Cceur de Lion a prisoner in the emperor's dungeons. 
In many respects they were applicable to the case of Louis 
, XVI. 
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and make the king a prisoner ; for provisions continued 
to be veiy dear (wliicn they attributed to the manceovres 
of the court), and it was suspected that Louis was pre- 
paring to fiy to the frontim, and there put himself at the 
xiead of a devoted Royalist army commanded by the Mar- 

?uis do Bouill6. But the f^te given to the regiment of 
'landers now precipitated the cxGcullon of the threat; 
and oa Monday, the 5th of October, 30,000 of Lafayette's 
national guards, and more thiin 30,000 of the rabblement 
of Paris, rushed into Versailles, look possession of the 
National Assembly and of the town, and surrounded the 
palace with cries for bread and blood. Between night 
and morning, when the royal family were in bed, the 
mob broke into the palace, committing various atrodoua 
murders ; a&d, on the afternoon of the Gtb, the royai 
fianily were conveyed to Paris as dishonoured and help« 
less captives. The journey was torturingly riow: the 
eoTt(6ge was preceded by the bleeding, ghastly heads of 
two of the gardes- du-corps, stuck upon pikes; Lafayette 
caracoling* on a white charger by tiic side of the king's 
carriage ; and when the barriers of Paris were reached 
Mayor Bailly inhumanly insulted fallen royalty by de- 
livering one of his eternal harangues or academical dis- 
courses, and by telling the king that this was a glorious 
day, a beautiful day — un beau jour — that saw him re- 
flftcred to Paris as his habitual dwelling-place. It was 
eleven o'clock at night ere Lafayette saw the royal family 
lodged in the long-deserted palace of the Tuileiies, and 
left them there as in a nrison, he not being their gaoler 
— at least not their sole gaoler, but one gaoler among 
hundreds of thousands— a sort of upper turnkey, respon- 
sible to all Paris and all the people of France, and liable 
at any moment to have his brains knocked out with his 
own keys. Yet the vain inept man, the minion and tool 
of a monster I'aetion, of a whole people broke loose and 
gone mad, went home to bis bed that night with the 
happy conviction that he was the greatest man in France, 
in Europe, in the world ; and that now tiiey had gotten 
the king to Paris the work of liberty was done and 
most gloriously completed. He was so elated and 
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SO constantly miiroimded by a crowd of politicians, as 
little statesmen as himself, that he had no time for reflec« - 
tion — ^no car to give to the few sensible men then in 
France capable of affi>rding good advice. At ^the same 

moment that the National Assembly transferred itself to 
Pai'is, the Breton Club, vastly increased, took possession 
of the great hall ot the convent of the Jacobins in the 
Rue St. Honore, and thencelbrwarcl obtained the name 
of the JACOBIN CLUB. The change of name marks 
a great revolutionary epoch : the change of place soon 
'Subjected the Assembly to the club, to the Palais-Royal, 
.and the mob. That mob continued as turbulent as ever; 
for it was fomid that, though they had got the king, they 
•could not get bread, and fresh stories were invented of 
atrocious plots and conspiracies against liberty and the 
people, reaceful men, if they hM good coats to their 
backs, could not walk the streets without danger ; and 
one oi' the very first acts passed by the Assembly was a 
declaration of martial law ! They held their first Seance 
on the 19tli of October, and on the 21st decreed mai tial 
law. JEt vive la Liberie! The measure was proposed 
by Lqfai/ette* and JBailhj^ and most vigorously opposed 
by Robespiene, who spoke with wonderful unction on 
tixe virtues and sufferings of the people, and whose popu« 
larity was notably increased thereby. Among many 
tether striking proofs of the progress liberty and law 
vrere making, was the exile, at this time, of the Duke of 
Orleans — a measure in which Lalayette will allow no 
share of merit to any other man, but greedily takes it all 
^to himself. If the Duke of Orleans were guilty of the 
: state-crimes imputed to him, he ought to have been 
.-seized and put upon trial for his life ; but he was ordered 
*out of the country without any trial, process, or examina- 
tion of any kind. He was exiled upon hearsay ; and a 
few months later the National Assembly itself declared 
that there was no truth in the foul reports. 
A considerable party, knowing the jealousies and ani* 

* The day before making the motion Lafayette had 
nearly been murdered by a mob that were assassinating a 
Paris baker named FraD9ois. 
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mosities that existed between the house of Orleans and 
the reigning branch, had maintained all along that the 
Duke was indirectly aiming at the crown^ was en« 
oouraging the excesses of the revolution in order to 
fiighten the king and his family out.of France, and was 
regularly paying and subsidizing a set of brigands and 
assassins, who were guilty of all that was done aniiss. 
It was pleasant to have a drain of this kind into which 
all the filth of the revolution could be poured ; it was 
pleasant for the French people to hold up clean hands 
and say, this is not our work, but the work of a few 
hirelings, chiefly foreigners; it was good and profitable 
for the drivers in the National Assembly and the orators 
in the Palais-Royal to establish the belief that it was not 
they, but a prince of the blood-royal, a Bourbon, that 
made all the anarchy by which they profited. And in 
this manner thev now endeavoured to represent that, if 
the march of half Paris upon Versailles had not been or- 
dered by the Duke of Orleans,* at least every atrocious 
deed committed there had been committed by his agents. 
These opinions were tlie more easily propagated, as 
several silly underlings of the court had chosen the duke 
as their btte zioirej and were intimately persuaded that 

* Thiers equiTocates, and mystifiies the whole story : but 
Ifignet ^eaks ont frankly, and in his natural republican 
tone. ^The insurrection of the 5th and 6th of October/' 
says he, ** was a true popuhur moyement. We ought not to 
seek for secret motiTCs, nor attribute it to concealed schemes 
of ambition; it was provoked by the imprudence of the 
court The dinner of the gaTd«Hlu«oorps, the reports of 
the kin^s flight, the dread* of ctvil war, and the scarcity 
of provisions, were what carried Paris to Verssdlks. If 
privale insti^tors (and the most rigorous researches have 
left that &ct ^htm) contributed to produce the movement 
they changed neitner the direction nor the object of it The 
event had for its result the destruction of fte ancient regime 
of the court; it deprived the court of thdr guards ; it trans- 
ported them from the royal rendence of VersuUes into ihe 
capital cfthe reooliittoft, and placed them under the surv^l* 
lance of the people."-— jBturt. ae la S^HdiUion Fran^ise* 
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his spite, malice, money^ and ambition bad excited 
twenty millions of people. 

England had not be^ an inattentive obseirer of this 

Seat revolution among her nearest Continental neigh- 
fUrs. From the first dawn of the event, throogh the 
quarrels with the parlements and the assemblmg of Ae 
notables, down to the convocation of the states-general, 
all classes of Englishmen had eagerly watched events ; 
and from the moment the states met at Versailles — now 
only eight months ago, for all these momentous changes 
had been eflPccted in that brief space of time — the affairs 
of France had occupied attention to the almost total exclu- 
sion of other public political matters. All parties at first 
agreed in believing, or at least in hoping, that the states, 
being properly modelled, would by degrees effect the 
most important refonnSi and none donbted that an ezten* 
sive system of reform was indispensable. It was, indeed, 
the deplorable condition of that kingdom, the poverty 
and op])ression of the people, the abuses of lettres de 
cachet and other means of aespotism, the insurmountable 
barriers placed between the commonalty and promotion, 
fortune, and fame, the checks put upon industry, the 
nccrleeted state of agriculture, unaer the old regime, that 
made every Englishman desirous that a sweeping change 
should take place. Matters were bad enough in reality, 
but, in many particulars, they had been represented by 
reeent French bookS| and in the reports of a few some- 
what enthostastic tniveHei«| as being &r worse than they 
were : they seemed so bad that any change must be for 
the better. Attributing to one great single cause that 
superior order and prosperity which reigned in England, 
and which were produced by slow degrees by the con- 
currence and co-operation of numerous accidents or cir- 
cumstances, and innumerable causes, moral and physical, 
men fancied that, if a constitutional form of government 
could only be established in France, ev^tbing would be * 
done. There were, perhaps, some that were jealously pxtd 
unpleasantly excited by apprehensions that France, the 
old enemy of England, oy availing herself of the advantages 
of a free constitution, might become a much more powerful, 
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and, consequent! 3", a more dangerous neighbour than ever'; 
but we believe that this jealousy and fear was limited to 
a very few, and that, without fiperidng of the enAusiasts 
for the new French liberty, who fomed, if not a rery 
nnmeroosy a very loud party, there was, at first, a gene- 
rtd burst of sympath v and generous feeling--an mlent 
wish^ that the revoliifioii migM succeed, and speedily 
termbiate in the establishment of free institutions. 

Individuals the most opposite in habit and thought 
were united in this feeling ; and, if the agreement did 
not last long, it was solely owing to the blunders and 
excesses of the revolutionists. Even the melancholy and 
devout recluse, Cowper — **fa8t bv the banks oi' the 
slow-winding Onse'" — roused himself in his sieioiess and 
sadness, and poured fordi, in a few energetic verses, 
his c<mgratulations im the destmetion of the Bratttle. All 
the most cattiyated and most generoas simits of the 
comitiy looked to the meteor that had risen with ioy and 
hope ; and, alas, but too many of them Ibndly dung to 
their hope when it was truly a desperate one. In the 
first phases the great antagonists, Fox and Pitt, united 
in a tribute of admiration. Of the great ])ublic men of 
the day, Burke \>as perhaps the first to catch a real 
glimpse of the one great cause which would disgrace the 
progress of tiie revolution, and render the acquisition of 
liberty doubtful at the last. He had read well the old 
history of France, and he remembered the Ad national 
admlztiire of impatience and ferocity. About three wedu 
after the storming of Uie Bastille lie wrote to a friend in 
Ireland — <^The spirit it b unpos^ble not to admire; 
bnt the old Parisian ferocity has broken out in a shocking 
manner. It is true that this may be no more than a sud- 
den explosion ; if so, no indication can be taken from it j 
but if it should be character^ rather than accident, then 
that people arc not fit for liberty, and must have a strong 
hand, like that of their former masters to coerce them. 
Men must have a certain fund of natural moderation to 
Qualify them for freedom, else it becomes noxious to 
tnemselyes, and a perfect nnisBaee to every body else/'* 

* Letter to Lord Charlemont, as given by Prior, life of 
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The misgivings of Burke gradually converted them- 
selves into a sad certainty, into the fixed and rational 
ooQTiction that nothing that was good or free would 
come out of the horrible, bloody turmoil. He saw 
clearly that the same ferocious delight in murderi and 
the same savage cruelty would be again renewed* . 
Whether the deeds which had been perpetrated since 
the capture of the Bastille proceeded from a settled de- 
sign of the regenerators ana revolution chiefs in the As- 
sembly, or from the fierce instinct and will of the people, 
the case was equally desperate. By this time the xVs* 
sembly had made such progress in their work as to en- 
able a statesman to judge of what would be the merits 
of their constitution. In all appearance,'* adds Burke, 

the new system is a most bungling and unworkmanlike 
performance, I confess I see no principle of coherence^ 
co-operation| or just subordination of parts in this whole 
project, nor any the least aptitude to the conditions and 
wants of tile state to which it is applied, nor anything 
well imagined for tiie formation, provision, or direction 

of a common force I cannot think with you 

that the Assembly have done much. They have, in- 
deed, undone a great deal ; and so completely broken up 
their country as a state, that I assure you, there are few 
here such Anti-gallicans as not to I'eel some pity on the 
deplorable view of the wreck of France."* Such were 
the ieelings and opinions of one who was not free i'rom 
human error, of one who, even on this great question, 
allowed his feelings to overcome him, and his passiona 
to carry him to extremes, but who was assuredly, as a 
whole, the wisest man and the greatest political philoso* 

• 

Burke.-— At this time the French had scarcely begun malting 
their constitution, and the concision of the three orders into 
one chamber might be considered as merely temporary* 
But Burke evidently doubted, from such a beginning, whether 
any tolerable system wonld be adopted. **To form a solid 
constitution requires wisdom as well as spirit ; and whetiier 
the French have wise heads among them, or, if they possess 
such, whether they have authority equal to their wisdomi is 
yet to be seen." — Id. i(L 
* Letter to M. de Menonvilleb 
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pher of that generation, and whose thorough honesty and 
sincerity on this great vital point are as indisputable as 
the fact that the blessed sun over our heads gives light 
and heat. To question this truth| to revive the madness 
and the partpr squabbles and the cavils of the time, to 
seek the origin of the holiest of motives in a base self- 
seeking, is not only to do injustice to an immortBl name, 
but to inflict 1i hideous wound on the only political phi- 
losophy proper to guide us and save us. But the keen 
insight into the French character which Burke ])ossessed 
was not common to all his party, or even to all his close 
personal as well as political IViends ; and the rapid pro- 
gress and self-evident tendency of events ^Yhich had con- 
vinced him had carried no conviction to the hearts of 
various kinds of enthusiasts, who continued to hope that, 
after the first ebullition, the French people woidd re* 
tarn to their senses. Some there were so extravagant 
in their own discontents and animosity to despotisms, 
or to all established governments, as to declare that 
little or nothing had been done amiss. But a notion that 
was entertained by more persons was, that the excesses 
committed were indeed very lamentable, hut wholly at- 
tributable to the old tyranny, which had brutalised the 
people, and were not at all likely to last. A very con- 
siderable part of the dissenters, who had to complain of 
sundry restrictions and invidious distinctions not yet re- 
moved by the legislature, and a body considerable in 
numbers and in the fame and abilities of their leaders, 
who were calling for a parliamentary reform, for the 
correction of sundry abuses and anomalies, who were 
over-impatient, and disposed to extend the democratic 
principle somewhat further than seemed compatible, in 
the eyes of the vast majority of Englishmen, with the cha* 
racter of the constitution, were the most active applaud- 
ers of the French movement, considering from the very 
beginning that it would bring about more speedily than 
might otherwise be expected the changes at nome which 
seemed to them so essential. We must in charity sup- 
pose that a great deal of .ignorance as to the real state of 
France existed with a great deal of excitement. On the 
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4tli of November 4Hitiltra*Wfaiff asBodation in the metixK 
polls, known by the name of the Revolution Society," 
met to celebrate the memory of William III. and the 

Revolution of 1G88. It was strange that they should 
couple toigether two events so totally difterent r but, at 
their meeting, they praised in the same breath tiie great 
English change which had taken place a hundred years 
before, and the changes that were only a few months old, 
and not yet completed, in France. Nay, they seem to 
have soon lost sight of the Engiish revolution, to fix 
their eyes solely on the French one. In the morning 
Dr« Price, liie reputed fttfaer of Pitt's sinking-iiin^ 

Sem;, delivered a sermon, at disoourse, In a dissenting 
pel m the Old Jewry, on The Love of our Country/' 
The doctor was very old, but age had not cooled his en- 
thusiasm, although it may have dimmed his sight in more 
ways than one. He had been one of the warmest ad- 
mirers of the American revolution, and be could not re- 
gard this French revolution otherwise than as a continu- 
ation and extension of that great work. At the dinner 
which followed the sermon Dr. Price moved that the 
society should o£fer in a fimnal address their congratu- 
lations to the National Assembly on the event of the late 
glorious revolution in France.'' The motion was adopted 
bj aodamaition ; and Lord Stanhope, the chairman — ^in 
whom the hereditary talenis of the Stanhopes had taken 
a twist, in whom tiie thin partitions which divide wit 
from madness had been in some of their joints broken 
down — undertook to transmit the address to the National 
Assembly. The Assembly could not do less than de- 
clare Dr. Price to be the apostle of liberty, and Lord 
Stanhope a finished philanthropist. A great parade was 
made in receiving and reading the said address ; the title 
of Mi Lord was proneuneed mth due emphasis ; and 
care was taken to impress the belief that there were 
great people in £kigkuid that not only admired the revo- 
mtbn, but that were anxious to imitate it §ki ira ; the 
thing will go, we are getting on I Other sodeties met 
in liOndon and in some of the phsvindal towns ; and 
some permanent clubs were formed that were supposed 
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to bear a too close resemblance to the Breton , now the 
Jacobin Club. It was well known that French propa- 
gandists were pursuing their missions with rare zeal in 
half the countries of Europe ; and that no inconsiderable 
number of them were and had been ibr some time in 
England. Mr. Pitt and his government honoured these 
revolutionaiy missionaries witn more attention than they 
deserved : we beliere it would be difficult to find thai 
one proselyte was ever made inEogiand by all these 
seeret agents ; that many must have been disgusted with 
their prindples on hearing them from dieir own lips, and 
jFith Uieir own ni^ural vehemence ; and that perhaps one 
of the readiest ways to disenchant the credulous would 
have been to encourage a large importation of these 
Frenchmen. Additional alarm was exeited at the 
tone assumed by a part of the newspaper press, which 
had become all at once Gall'ioan and republican. Some 
of these papers, indeed, might have been written in 
Paris, or dictated by Sieyes, Brissot, or some of those 
coteries : they oveimwed with abuse of the old con^-» 
tution^ abuse of die church, abuse of the aristocracy~ 
abuse of almost evenrthing and everybody except the 
French revelation ana jtlie wondeiful men who had made 
it. Before the parliament met, Burke, in private, bitterly 
reprehended that popular feeling, or fraction of popular 
feeling, which could approve, or fancy it could applaud, 
the National Assembly and ita proceedings : he called it 

a gross infatuation," a tolerance of crime," " an absurd 
partiality to abstract follies and practical wickedness."* 

A.D. 1790u — The British parliament assembled on the 
2) st of J anuary. The king, who now appeared perfectly 
recovered from his malady^ and £rom tne indispositioii 
which had followed it, attemied m persou. The speech 
firom tiie throne cioNaduded by affirming the increase of 
the pubfic revenue, the extension of the commerce and 
BBMiufactures of the country, and the general prosperity 
of the people. The estimates for the military establisS. 
merits were neither greater nor less than those Pitt had 

♦ Prior. Lile of Burke. 
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proposed the preceding year; but Fox, Sir Grey 
Cooper, and other members of opposition, thought or said 
that there ought to be a considerable reduction. Pitt 
and his relation Grenville urged that, though there was 
no reason at present to apprehend a war, yet the unset- 
tled state of Europe, and the internal situation of several 
parts of it, made it necessary for us to keep ourselves in 
such a state as to be able to act \trith vigour if occasion 
should require ; that it was a preposterous economy to 
tempt attack by a display of weaKness, and for a mbcrabie 
present same to hazard a great future expense. In Ihe 
course of tibis debate Fox with great exultation an« 
nounced that the conduct of the French soldiers had 
tended greatly to remove one of his strong objections 
against standing armies ; and that the French army, by 
refusing to obey the court or act against the people, had 
set a glorious example, to all the militar-y of Europe , 
showing that men by becoming soldiers did not cease to 
be citizens. It was an injudicious and unlucky selection ; 
but, in a subsequent debate on the subject of the military 
GstimateSy Fox returned to his laudation of the French 
military. On the 9th of February, when the estimates 
were reported from the committee, he repeated his eulo- 
gium« But now be extended his praise to the entire 
revolution. For some time it had been suspected by- 
watchful observers that there was something approaching 
to a coolness between Fox and Burke ; and this was 
attributed by different speculators to a variety of causes 
— apparently to almost every cause except the true one. 
Hitherto Burke had been silent in the House on the 
great subject, hesitating ere he would do or say anything 
that might proclaim an open and most serious disagree* 
inent between himself and Fox and the Whig party ; it 
IS said that he even went down to the House this even- 
ing with the intention of remaining silent : but Burke's 
feelings were too impetuous to be controlled, and his 
eloquence was always a full vessel, running over with 
fermenting contents. He rose greatly agitated. He 
tried to be calm, and he was passably so until he came 
to spe^k directly> to the point. Then he lost all temper, 
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and called the revolution " an irrational, unprincipled^ 
proscribing, confiscating, plundering, ferocious, bloodj^ 
tyrannical democracy/* He bad spoken before of France 
as In foraer times the champion oi despotism and Popifth 
intolennce ; but now tfiat people, whose character knew 
no mediom, were sediing to lead mankind into anarehy. 

On die ride of religion/* said he, '^Ae'danger of 
&eir example is no longer from intolerance, but from 
atheism ; a foal, unnatural vice, foe to all the dignity 
and consolation of mankind, which seems in France to 
have been for a long time embodied into a faction, accre- 
dited, and almost avowed.** Alter paying some compli- 
ments to the admirable genius of his honourable friend, 
which made the sanction of his name to sueh doctrines 
the more dangerous, he entered into an examination of 
the principles, proceedings, and tendencies of this 
French revolution. In condusion, Burke said that he 
was near the end of his natural, and probd)ly still nearer* 
to the end of lus political, eareer ; that he was weak and 
weary, and wished for rest ; that at hb tune of life, if 
he could not do something by some sort of weight of 
opinion, it was useless and indecorous to attempt anything 
by mere struggle : that, with respect to the constitution 
Itself, he wished but few alterations in it — happy, if he 
left it not the worse for any shai'e he had taken in its 
service. As soon as he had concluded. Fox got up, de- 
claring that it was with a concern of mind almost impos- 
aible to describe that he found himself driven to the hard 
necessity of mcJcing a short answer to parts of a speech 
which, some observations and nguments excepted, he 
admired as one of the wisest and most brilliant flights of 
oratory ever deliyered in that House. He added, how* 
ever, that tilings had been said wUdbi ought to have been 
omitted or deferred. He must, however, declare that 
such was his sense of the judgment of his right honomv 
able friend, such his knowledge of his principles, such 
the value which he set upon them, and such the estima- 
tion in which he held his friendship, that, if he were to 

Eut all the political information which he had learned I'rom 
ooks, ail which he had gained from science and which 

VOXi. XXI. B 
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any knowledge of the world and its aflhirs had taught 
.him, into one scale, and the improrenient which he had 
derived from his right hononrable friend's instruction and 
conversation were placed in the other, he should be at a 

loss to decide to wnieh to give the preference. lie had 
learned more from his right honourable friend than from 
all the men with whom he had ever conversed ! Fox 
then entered into explanations as to his true meaning. 
His declaration, he said, did not v^arrant the idea that he 
was a friend to democracy. He was equally the enemy 
of ail absolute forms of govemmenti whether an absolute, 
monarchy, an absolute aristocracy, or an absolute demo* 
cracy. He was adverse to all extremes, and a friend only 
to a mixed government, like our own, in whidi, if th^ 
aristocracy, or indeed any one of the three branches of 
the constitution, were destroyed, the good efiect of the 
whole, and the happiness derived under it, would, in his 
mind, be at an end. The scenes of bloodshed and 
cruelty which had been acted in France no man could 
have heard of without lamenting ; but still, when the 
severe tyranny under which the people had so long 
groaned was considered, the excesses which they com* 
mitted in their endeavour to shake otf the yoke ol despot- 
ism might, he thought, be spoken of with some degree 
of compassion ; and he was persuaded that, unsettled as 
their present state appeared, it was j^referable to their 
former eonditioui and that ultuBately it would be for the 
advantage of this country that France had regained her 
freedom, 

• Never would he lend himself to suppoj t any cabal or 
scheme to introduce any dangerous innovadon into our 
excellent constitution. He would not, however, rim liie 
length of declaring that he was an enemy to every spe- 
cies of innovation. That constitution which we all re- 
vered owed its perfection to innovation. His right ho- 
nourable friend might rest assured that they could 
never differ in principles, however they might differ in 
their application of principles. What had given him 
the greatest uneasiness was, lest, from its being well 
known that he had considered it the boast and happiness 
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of his life to have lived on terms of the most perfect con- 
fidence and intimacy with his right honourable friend, 
an impression might be left on the mind of that House, 
or on the minds of the public, tliat there had existed 
some grounds of suspicion that he could so ikr forget him* 
self, upon the score either of principles or of duty, as at 
any moment to countenance, or rather not yehemendy to 
reprobate^ all doctrines and all measures inimical to the 
constitadon. Burke rejoined : he said he could, witi^* 
out the least flattery or exaggeration, assure his right 
honourable friend that separation of a limb from his 
body could scarcely give him more pain than the circum- 
stance of differing from him violently and publicly in 
opinion. He had no idea that his friend would lend his 
aid to any plan for the support of dangerous and uncon- 
stitutional procedures. He knew the contrary. He 
only wished to warn those who did not possess the bril- 
liant talents and illuminated penetration of his right ho- 
nourable friend from entertaining sentiments which he 
conceived to be adverse to good government Here the 
discussion might have ended for the present if it had not 
been for the faeik IevitV| or light facility, of Sheridan, 
vfho was anxious to make a speech on a grand subject, 
of which he knew very little, and upon which he had 
never bestowed one serious thought. Sheridan said he 
felt it a duty to declare that he differed decidedly from 
Burke in almost every word he had uttered respect- 
ing the French revolution. After paying some compli- 
ments about general principles, &c., he said he could not 
conceive how it was possible for a person of such prin- 
cipleSi or for any man who valued our own constitution, 
and revered the revolution that obtained it for us, to 
unite with such feelings an unqualified abhorrence of all 
the {HTOceedings of the patriotic party in France. He 
conceived theirs to be as just a revolution as ours, pro* 
ceeding upon as sound a principle and a greater prove** 
cation. He eulogised Lafayette, Bailly, and other pa- 
triots of that class. He vehemently defended the gene- 
ral views and conduct of the National Assembly j and he 
concluded a flippant harangue — a congeries of common- 
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pkceSy made ornamental and emphatic bj sheer oratory^ 
by diarging Burke with being an* advocate for despotism, 
and wi& Mving spoken of the National Assembly with 
aaaBwammtable freedom of speech. Burke instanthr rose 
to reply. There could never We beeik any great friml* 
dup or sympathy between the two, and he could as- 
suredly throw off Sheridan without any of that deep and 
tender regret he felt in mwely difibring with Fox. He 
said he lamented the necessity, but must declare that 
henceforth his honourable friend (Sheridan) and he 
were separated in politics. . He added that he had 
ezpectedy even in the moment of separation, that his 
faoiiountble friend — for so he had been in the habit of 
callmg hiai — would have treated him with some degree 
of kindness^ a&d would, at least, have done hun the jua* 
tice of Fcpiese&tin^ his arguments fairly. But this was 
not a fair mi candid treatment Was it not evident that 
the honoarable gentleman had made a sacrifice of hb- 
friendship for the sake of catching some momentary 
popularity ? If the fact were such, even greatly as he 
should continue to admire the honourable gentleman's 
talents, he must tell him that his argument was chieflj 
an argument ad invidiam^ and that all the applause he 
could hope for from clubs was scarcely worth the sacri- 
fice which he had chosen to make. The Whig party 
were alarmed at this schism \ attempts were immediately 
madei and again repeated within two days, to bring 
about a reconciliation by means of mutual explanations. 
On the night of the llth, at about ten o'clock, there 
was a meeting at Burluigton House, the Duke of Port* 
land, Ae nominal head m the Whig party, and several 
other party chiefs, besides Burke, roz, and Sheridan, 
being present at it. The discussion lasted till three hours 
after midnight, and appears to have terminated very little 
to the satisfaction of Sheridan ; for, during the remainder 
of the session, he . seldom came to the House, and very 
rarely spoke. 

The king, who had never learned to look with a differ- 
ent eye on the American revolution, considered that 
that great event had been chiefly brought about by a 
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system of yielding and conceding : he saw a confirmation 
to this belief in the conduct of Louis XVL and the 
BMurch of this new revolution, vhich, in his ai^refaen- 
Aon, was nothing bnt the Ie»tiinate, or ilkgitiBiate, o^ 
spring of the Amerioan. He had fiilly made up his 
mind to make no more concessions anywhere, hoping to 
shut the doors against great changes by keeping them 
locked and barred against all changes. Pitt was an au- 
thoritative minister, but on these points he would have 
found the king imperative. But Pitt had come nearly 
to the sanne conclusion as his royal master. On the other 
hand, the Dissenters thought that this season of change 
was excell^t £qt pressmg their old claims ix> be removed 
from the oppressions and distinctions of the Test and 
Corpcnration Acts^ being also encoun^ed by die very 
SBkaU nuyorily whidi had rejected a motion to that effect^ 
in 17aSL They took the fieid wi& creat activity ami 
confidence^ they canvassed individual membm of the 
present parliament, and they intimated that they would 
only vote at the next general election, which could not 
be now far off, for such candidates as were friends to re- 
ligious liberty and well affected to their cause. They ' 
even forgot their old intolerance so far as to court a union 
with the Roman Catholics, who were to be allowed the 
same freedom from the obnoxious aets that tibey claimed 
for themselves. On the 2nd of March the svtbject was 
hronght fov Fox before the House of Commons, whkfa 
was one of the fullest that had been assembled for some 
fime. In the long and argumentative speech with whiA 
he introduced his nation. Fox Mxme to ward off the 
objection which was known to be uppermost, not 
mereJy in the mind of the king, but also in the minds of 
a very large portion of the nation, by reminding the 
House that the former application of his clients had been 
made three years ago, when the most sagacious among 
them could not have formed anything like a conjecture 
of what had since happened in France. The motion 
was warmly opposed by Pitt, and afterwards Burke 
spoke on the same side. Whatever he might have 
.ttiought of the repeal of the Test and Corpoiation Acts 
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in other circumstances, he regarded it at the present 
moment as altogether inexpedient. There was, he said, 

a wild spirit of innovation abroad, which reauired not 
indulgence, but restraint ; lor, the avowed leaaers of the 
Dissenters had in their speeches, resolutions, writings, 
and even catechisms and sermons, given countenance to 
the worst portion of tiie political spirit of the day. Upon 
a divbion taking place, the motion was negatived by a 
majority of nearly three to one. Two days after this 
debate, a motion, still more hopeless under the circum* 
stances, was made by Mr. Flood ; it was for leave to 
bring in a bill, to amend the representation of the people 
in parliament. The plan was recommended in a very 
eloquent speedi. It was opposed by Mr, Windham, 
who said, among many other things, that if he had ap* 
proved ever so much of this proposition of reform, he 
should object to it on account of the time at which it 
was introduced. He aSked where was the man that 
would advise them to repair their house in the hurricane 
season ? He thought that speculatists and visionaries 
enough were at work in a neighbouring country : therCf 
there was project against project, and theory against 
theory, fraimbus adversis pugnantia* He entreated the 
Honse to wait a little for the event, and in the mean 
time, to guard with all possible care against catching the 
French infection. Fox aigaed in favour of the motion, 
candidly confessing, however, that he believed the opi- 
nion he supported was not only not that of the majority 
of the House, but was not the opinion of the majority 
of the nation. Burke then rose to combat the whole 
scheme, and all the arguments that had been used to 
support it. He contended tliat the people did not call 
for, or wish for any parliamentary reform, and that these 
attempts were not so much as countenanced bv them. 
Wilberforce, Grenville, and Powys spoke on the same 
aide ; and at length Mr. Flood agreed to withdraw his 
motion. 

' On May 5th the public was surprised by a message 
from his majesty to parliament containing information of 
the violence committed on two vessels bel<»iging to his 
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subjects, on the north-western coast of America, by a 

Spanish naval officer ; also of his applications to the court 
of SpsLin for satisfaction ; of the exclusive claims of that 
court to the navigation of those seas, and its hostile pre- 
parations. This dispute was a consequence of the esta- 
blishment, by an English trader, of a small settlement 
for the purposes of commerce, at Nootka Sound, on the 
<K>ast of California, the liberty for which he had ]>ur- 
cfaased from the Indian chief of the district. In May 
mid June, 1789, two English vessels were seized in that 
bay by the commander of a Spanish frigate, who made 
ihe crews prisoners, took possession of the lands on 
which the buildmg for a setuement was erected ; pulling 
down the British flag, and hoisting the Spanish in its 
•stead, with a declaration that all the lands comprised be- 
tween Cape Horn and the 60th degree of north latitude 
belonged to His Catholic Majesty. Negotiations respect- 
ing this act had been carried on between the two courts, 
which had not produced an accommodation, and the king's 
message on the occasion expressed a determination to 
support the honour of his crown and the rights of his 
people. The House of Commons unanimously voted an 
address to the king corresponding to this resolution, and 
passed a TOte of credit for a million. Vigorous prepara- 
tions for war were made on both aides ; but the Spaniards 
not choosing to proceed to extremities, the dispute was ad* 
justed by a convention, in which Spain agreed to the 
restoration of the settlement at Nootka, with reparation 
for the injury sustained ; and also to a free navigation 
and fishery in the Pacific Ocean or South Seas by 
British subjects^ with a proviso, in order to prevent 
smuggling, that they should not come within ten leagues 
of any part of the coasts already occupied by Spain. 

There were wanting neither then nor at a later date 
men who sneered at the nation of going to war about an 
inconsiderable settlement in the Pacific Ocean ; but 
tbough Nootka Sound was itself of no very great yalue, 
it was becoming essentially important to our trade and 
navigation that we should have free access to some ports 
in those latitudes ; and, besides, a most flagrant insult 
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had been offered by the S^M&iards to the national honoiuv 
and this was deeply resented by every nght*«nodetl 
Englishman. Mr. Grey — the late venerable Earl 6re^ 

of our own day — had said, with proper spirit: "this 
national honour is not, as some have represented it, a 
visionary thing : a nation without honour is a nation 
without power. In losing this one inestimable attribute^ 
it inevitiibly loses the genuine spring of its spirit, energy, 
and action. Every nation, therefore, ought to be 
vigilantly careful of its honour; to be careful lest, by 
one mean submission, it encourages an attack upon the 
dignity of its character, that best security for the pre* 
servatton of its peace." After Hate concluricm of the 
convention with Spain, flattering euloraims of the 
minister, in the shape of congratulatmy aodresses to the 
king, were sent up by the cities of London, Bristol, and 
Glasgow. In foreign courts the reputation both of Pitt 
and of his country w as indisputably raised by the prompt- 
ness with which he had prepared for war, and by the 
negotiations through which he had secured peace. 

Mr. Wilberforcc continued to devote time, life, fortune, 
and no common share of ability and eloquence, to the 
great subject of the slave-trade. Once a week the 

Slave Committee " dined with him. Clarkson, Dick* 
son, and others^ who had taken up the pen in the cause, 
ftnd who were jocosely named by Pitt Wilberforce'e 
white negroes," were his co&stant inmates ; and weise 
employed in classing, revising, and abridging evidenoe 
under his own eye. His house was like an hotel, ever 
open to those who could in any way assist in the great 
work ; and his influence out of doors, throughout the 
society he frequented, was ver}^ great, and was principally 
turned to the same purpose.* On the 25tli of January 
he had opened the campaign in the House of Commons, 
by moving that the House would, on Wednesday the 27 th , 
resolve itself into a committee of the whole House, to 
take the question of the slave-trade into further con- 
sideration ; and, this motion having been agreed to after 
some debate, he bad on the 27th carried die appointment 

^ * Life of Wilberforce, by his Sous. 
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cf a apeml committee for the examkiation of witnesses. 
He became himself bj far the most active member of 
this special committee, he and hia friend the late Wil« 
liwn Smith eendueting peraonallj neurhr all the exnoA^ 
nrtioiis. After^ many witnesaes- had been examined, 
seme in ftfonr of the 8lave4nMie and aome against it, 
a strong partj in -tfie House erinced a disposition to 
resist the admission of any more evidence. Upon this 
Wilberfbrce bestirred himself more actively than ever ; 
not only imploring his friend Pitt to prevent the adoption 
of a course which would leave his case incomplete, but 
also making visits among Pitt's opponentSi and calling 
upon Fox and Barke, and others of the opposition, for 
the same objeet. On the 2ard of April, Lord Feaxbyn 
jBoyed in the Commona that no further evidence ahould 
be allowed ; but through Wilberforce*s zeal and activihr 
tliefewaafiiBiidamigontjagaiiiatldalor Throiwh 
the sane mtbin^ agenqr, many adWtfonal wifneaaea in 
ftronr of the abolition of the awe-tfade were found out, 
brought forward, and examined by the special comniittee. 
But here the business ended for the present, and the 
further consideration of the aubJIect was adjourned till 
next session. 

On the 7th of FelHruary tlie Emperor Joseph was 
gently informed by his physicians that the diaea^e under 
wUeh he had been so leog labouring was incurable. T 
have weighty affinrs on my mind that I wish to settlei" 
said Hie emperor. Do you think I may hold out a few 
wedui Imger ? ^ He was ixM thai it was posriUoi but 
that the nature ol hie eompbdnt rendered it not impro« 
bable that he imght be earried off auddenl;^ at any 
moment. Joseph, who had some practical philosophy , 
and many qualities that make one love and pity him, 
was silent for a few minutes, but did not appear dejected. 
He then signed a despatch which his ministers had 
prepared for him, and the object of which was to 
apprise his brother Leopold, Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
who was at Florence, of his approaching dissolution, 
and to press him to come to Vienna as soon as possible. 
The laat aand in the hoiu^glaas was made to run the 
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faster by a domestic shock. Early on the morning of 
the 18th his favourite niece, the Arch-duchess Elizabeth^ 
died in childbed.* In the course of the 19th, tiie last 
day of hb life, being no longer able to make use of his 
own hand, he dictated a letter to the excellent old 
Marshal Lacy, to express his gratitude for all the services 
and all the instruction he had received from him. On 
the same day, or, iqore probably, a day or two before, 
he said to the Prince de Ligne, a native of the Austrian 
Netherlands, " Your country has killed me ! Ghent 
taken by the insurgents has been niy agony ; Brussels 
abandoned by my troops, my death!" He repeated 
several times to the prince— to the witty, light-hearted 
man, now crying like a child — It is this that kills me i '* 
After thanking the prince for his faithful services, Joseph 
said| Go to the Netherlands ; make them return to 
iheur duty to their sovereign ; but if you cannot do that, 
remain there. Do not sacrifice your own interests ; yon 
have children t" On the 28th, between night , and 
morning, the emperor breathed his last, being then in 
the forty*ninth year of his age. When his . successor, 
Leopold, arriyed at Vienna, his first care was to free 
himself from the Turkish war. Negotiations Ibr peace 
w ere opened at Reichenbach, in Silesia, on the 4th of 
June, under the mediation of England, Prussia, and 
Holland ; and an armistice was immediately concluded 
between the Emperor Leopold and the Sultan. This 
was soon followed by a treaty of peace, settled on the 
status quo principle, or that each party should retain 
what it had before the war began, restoring all that it 
had won. Russia was invited to be a parly to the treaty, 
and Austria engaged to remain neutral in case Russia 
should refuse to accede. The congress at Reichenbach 
also interfered in the affiurs of the Nelherlands; and 
England, Prussia, and Holland guaranteed to the Em- 
peror Leopold all the possessions of the House of Austria 
in Flanders, Brabant, &c., provided only he acknow- 

* This princess of the House of Wurtemberg, was only 
his niece by marriage. She was the ficst wife of his nephew 
Francis, who so soon became emperor* 
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ledged and re-established the andeiit privileges and con* 
stitution of those provinces. In the meanwhile the 

Flemings and Brabanters, with the rest of the Belgians, 
now styling themselves the United Bclgic States, had 
called a congress of their own, and bad issued the plan 
of a constitution, differing in some essential particulars 
from the ancient constitutions of the provinces, and 
being constructed with a view of complete independence 
of the House of Austria and of every other power. The 
Belgians had struck a medal to commemorate their inde« 
pendence and the throwing off of the Austrian yoke ; 
and they had taken into their service a considerable 
nnmber of English, Pnissians, and Dutch, in order to 
form rapidly a regular armr« They had, as a matter of 
course, called out thdr old militia and organized their 
corps of volunteers. The peasantry, urged on by the 
priests and monks, came in and enrolled themselves in 
great numbei^, and the whole country was put in an 
attitude of defiance before the Emperor Joseph breathed 
his last. Most of the surrounding nations seemed to 
wish success to these efforts ; but enlightened men 
found a great deal to condemn in the intolerant spirit in 
religion which was linked with the spirit of independ- 
ence. The quarrel with the Emperor Joseph had, in 
a manner, begun about the Catholic clergy ; the revo- 
lution had been driven on by Catholic priests and 
monks; and now the constitution-makers, who^ had 
compldned of the emperor^s tolerating other religions 
as an insufferable grievance, seemed resolved to carry 
intolerance to its utmost lengths. The constitution, or 
plan of constitution, they put forth excited great disgust 
among the liberal party even in England, who thought 
that tfiey had thrown off the yoke of the House of 
Austria to little purpose, since they willingly submitted 
to the double yoke or a proud aristoeraev and a persecu- 
ting superstition. The superstition, the bigotry, the 
black intolerance were dear to the hearts of the great 
body of the people; there was no touching the new 
constitution on tnat side ; the verv propagandists of 
France bad found themselves compelled to feign to be 
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bigoted Catholics in Belgium ; but in merely worldly 
mattm they found the Belgians very ready converts, 
and they successfully preached an extreme democracy — a 
democracy like their own — though they could not make 
philosophes of the burghers and boors of those fat low 
countries. In old times, too^ the flaming and Bift- 
banters had been the foremoit democracy m Europe*^ 
the people that had waged one of the fiercest of the wars 
aninst the insolent and oppressive feudal arutocracgr. 
Vn this side they were preaisposed to sympathise wim 
the French revolutionisls. Tm Jacobb club in Paxie 
had their agents in Bnissds, in Ghent, in all the great 
towns ; swarms of Frenchmen, inoculated with the re- 
volutionary virus, and in search of employment and 
bread, which tbev could not find at home, kept con- 
stantly crossing the frontier, enlisting in the army of 
the Belgic states, or undertaking other services which 
brought them in contact with the peoj)le. A society, 
calling themselves The Patriotic Assembly," met at 
Brussels, held regular and public meetings, and put forth 
their opinions almost in the shape of decrees; thejr 
were, at the least, calculated to overawe ibe congrese 
and assembly of states, and to <Uctete ibt course they 
QQght to punae in constnicting 41 separate and ind^ 
pendent govenomeot They complidned-^end so far 
there was some reasonableness in tiieir - complaint— that 
dl the powers of eoyemmeot, aU the legislative and 
executive functions, nad been usurped, on the overthrow 
of the emperor's authoritv, by a few individuals, who 
formed a complete oligarchy, more odious and difficult 
to bear than the imperial despotism. These disputes 
began as soon as ever General Dal ton and the emperor's 
troops were expelled; and they continued till great 
armies were reaay to take the field against them. The 
revolution had been made by the concurrence and union 
of all the orders ; but now these orders were divided 
among^ themselves, and a war, without truce, was de- 
clared by the people, by the dei^ and monastic orders, 
against the high aristocracy; and then, in a very brief 
space of timei the necessity of a new revolution was 
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preached and procl^med. The highest of the clergy 
took part, of course, with the aristocracy ; but the great 
working body, the country curds, the parish priests in 
the towns, and most of the orders of monks, who had 
all been shaken and terrified by the Emperor Joseph, 
were on the democratic side, and disposed to go to 
very great lengths for popular liberty, reserving their 
antiquated intolerance in matters of religion. The 
magical words Tiers Etat were prmiounc^; Sleyes's 
definitions were accepted ] and the grand and exclusive 
light of the (lemocraGy was proclaimed as a truth and 
an axiom* The aristocracy had pretended to too nuich ; 
and the democrats would now allow them nothing. . As 
in Eiance, neither party would trust or toleibte the 
other. A jealousy arose between the congress and the 
army ; and before this independence was two months old 
a portion of the army began to wish the power of" the 
emperor re-established. On the accession of Leopold, 
before the meeting at Reichenbach, or before any kind 
of measure was attempted, either diplomatically or other- 
wise, a manifesto was despatched from Vienna to the 
Netherlands. This paper condemned, as im])roper, 
unjust, and despotic, much that had been done by the 
iate Emperor Joseph ; made strong professionSy on the 
part of the new emperoFi of lenity, kindnessi and af- 
fection for the peoj^e; gave them the strongest as- 
soranoes of his wish and intention to redress all their 
rad grievances; hut at the same time it asserted, in high 
terms, the emperor's undoubted right to the sovereignty 
of the country, and intimated that he would maintain 
that right with all his might. If this manifesto hurt 
their pride, it conciliated the interest of many of the 
Belgians, for it solemnly assured tlieni that their old 
institutions should be restored ; and a very large portion 
of the people had already discovered that those old in- 
stitutions were much better things for working and for 
every-day use than their new constitution or the theories 
of the men who had made an anarchy in France. The 
character of the new emperor also seemed to have a 
claim on confidence, respect, and affection* As Grand 
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Duke of Tuscany he had gained universal applause bjr 
the gentleness of his disporition, by the mild and equit* 
able spirit of his government. It was well known that 
he had left Tuscany in the condition of one of the 
happiest and best governed states in all Europe. Even 
men who had been most active in this Belgian re« 
volution conceived that now theur enemy ^ Joseph, was 
gone to his account, they might make terms with his 
"brother and successor. Though the rising had been so 
general, there was always in the Netherlands a strong 
loyal imperial party, composed of individuals of various 
classes who owed obligations to, or hoped benefits from, 
the house of Austria. This party now began to declare 
themselves pretty openly, to wear the old cockade instead 
of the new patriotic ribands ; and they soon formed the 
nucleus of a numerous and imposing Ibrce. The in- 
habitants of several villages assembled under Austrian 
^gSy beating and plundering, in the name of the em* 
peror, those who, a few months befbrei bad beaten and 
plundered them in the name of Liberty. For fhe pre* 
sent these bands were dispersed by the troops of con- 
gress; but the womoids and blows they received only- 
made them the more eager to re-assemble again when 
circumstances should be more fiivomrable, and when the 
pleasure of revenge might be added to their other en- 
joyments. Men of a superior condition, though averse 
to the extreme democratic principles, detested the 
oligarchy, and seriously doubted whether it were 
possible to establish a republican form of government 
that would act quietly and well, and preserve the country 
from feuds, factions, and perpetual disorder. The 
people, no doubt, had sundry good qualities, but in 
point of enlightenment they were about the most back* 
ward of all in Europe. The idea that these populous 
and fertile provinces should all be united into a separate 
kingdom, and have a king of their own choice, had been 
entertained by not a few of the Flemings and Brabanters 
from the first b^inning of the quanel witih die Emperor 
Joseph. A cerSiin party now revived a plan for cfdling 
the Duke of Orleans to fill this new throne ; agents 
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were despatched to Paris, and, notwithstanding the dis- 
grace the Duke of Orleans was in at court, and the dark 
innmtations against him, a pordon at least of the French 
cabinet had not been unwilling to &vour his highnesses 
promotion. But the intriguing Dumouriez, who was 
sent to Brussels, returned to Paris with the conviction 
that France, at the present moment, could derive no 
advantage from such a chaos, and that the people of the 
Low Countries were on the high road to anarchy and 
ruin. He told Montmorin and Lalayette that the 
scheme of supporting those revolted provinces ought to 
be abandoned. The minister fully agreed with him ; 
but Lafayette, who thought that, because the Americans 
had succeeded in their revolt, ever^ other revolt must 
necessarily be successful, treated bim and his opinioa 
very coldly. Dumouriez was convinced that the fate of 
Belgium must depend upon the congress assembled at 
Bdchenbach ; and, as that body of diplomatists had * 
started with the leading principle that the ancient con^ 
atitutions of the provinces, with the oonditions of the 

Joyous Entry,? and all other rights whatsoever, should 
be restored to them, and guarantee by England, Prussia, 
and Holland, there seemed little ground for lamenting 
that the decision of the case should be left to that con- 
gress. Almost any state of things was better than 
the existing anarchy. 

The Empress Catherine, though deprived of her 
Austrian ally, refused to take part in the pacific negotia- 
tions at Reichenbach, and carried on the war with the 
Turks on one side, and the Swedes on the other. Gus* 
tavus Adolphus, almost ruined by the great expenses of 
the war, and hoping nothing from the Swedish noblesse,^ 
whose enmities now seemed irreconcilable, threw himsel£ 
more and more into the hands of the people. He be* 
came as great an advocate for the Tiei^ Etat, and almost 
as averse to the titled and privileged classes, as were 
any of the Frenchmen in the National Assembly. The 
noble officers of his army bad mutinied agdlnst him even 
in the field, and with the armies of the enemy in his 
front ; the noble officers of his navy had refusM to serve 
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eTen tinder his own gallant brother, the Duke of Suder- 
mania ; and, in the civil service, the noble heads of de- 
partments and bareanx had re^gned^ almost universally; 
Under these circumstances Gustavus issued a declaration 
that all orders of the state, without distinction of birth or 
vtaokf had an equal right to amre the country in all situs* 
tions ; H being contrary to eoimnon sense that any pap* 
ticular order should be allowed to monopolise all those 
appointments. The road to honour and promotion was 
thrown open to every Swede that had character and 
abilities. This measure charmed the mass of the citizens 
and people quite as much as it enraged the aristocrats: 
the states, from which the nobles were now almost 
entirely excluded, TOted subsidies and imposed heavy 
taxes to enable the king to maintain the war against 
Russia. The nobles murmured at these heavy impo* 
eitionsi and declared, wherever it ima safe to do so, tnat 

* the acts of the Swedish States were illegal, as wanting 
theur consent. They appear to bare felt the more 
deeply as tiie taxes were levied upem all classes alike^ 
in just proportion to their property. Calling hb fkien 
of hroQ mto the fields at a yery early sesBOUi m the micbt 
of snow and ice, Gostavus sent the Prince of Anhalt in 
the dhreotion of Petersburg. With a body which did 
not exceed SOOO, Anhalt penetrated to within twelve 
leagues, or two days' march, of the proud Russian CRpitaI| 
and possessed himself of an exceedingly strong post, 
with a fort, redoubts, &c., at Kamomkoski, on theSaima 
lake. Here the Swedes were attacked, in the month 

* of April, by 10,000 Russians, under the command of 
General Ingclstrom. After a tremendous conflict, the 
Russians were driven back by the Swedes ; they renewed 
the attack, to be a^ain repalsed ; and, after a third 
attackf thejr retreated in good order, bat leaving 2000 of 
their dead upon the field. The Swedes, however, lost 
their brare coBunander: and were not in force stifficient 
dther to advaaoe npon retersbmg, which was again in a 
panie, or to maint^ tiieir positions on Lake Sttma. 
The Duke of Sadermania then made some descents on 
the coast to fiivour the <q[»erations of the land anny ; and. 
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towards the end of June, his brother, the king, com- 
manded in person the rest of the Swedish fleet in an 
attack upon a Russian division of ships and gun-boats, 
anchored in the Bay of Vivorg. Before Gustavus could 
succeed in his object Admiral Chitschakoff with the 
grand Russian fleet, and the Prince of Nassau with his 
galleys, were upon him. The Duke of Sudermania came 
to his brother's rescue ; but still the Swedish force w«s 
itery inferior. la the battle which took place two Swte* 
dish ships Uew up, four fell upon the rocks end were 
4aken, and « considerable number of small vessels er 
galleys were captured fay the Riissiaiis, whose own lessee 
were very serious, and whose high hopes were Muily diih 
appokited — for they had laid dieir account wiA notfalM^' 
Ubb than ibe capture both of the King of Sweden and 
kis brave brother. This desperate combat took place on 
the 3rd of July. Six days after, with a force still in- 
ferior, but witii more sea-room, Gustavus attacked Chit- 
schakoff and Nassau near Svenkasund with incredible 
fury. The battle, waged by ships and galleys, crammed 
on both sides with men, soldiers as well as sailors, lasted 
for two days. Several English officers were now serving 
with the Swedes, and foremost in the number was the 
late Admiral Sir Sydncqr Smith, tibm a young nan, 
jomantiei brave, and dtmg to excess* On the second 
doYf after a Ing^lfiil cami^ victory declared for the 
Swedes, who took or destroyed forty-five of the Russian 
galleys, mined fleveral of meir large diips, and made 
above 4000 prisoners. The Empress Catherine imme- 
ifiately sued for peace, in a manner timt must have been 
grievous to her pride. Gustavus was still bound by his 
Turkish alliance, and the sultan was more in need of 
Lis assistance now than when the Swedes had first taken 
• the field. But the Swedish exchequer was emp^y, and 
(Justavus, who had counted u|x>a the assistance and co- 
operation of England and Prussia, found that nothing was 
to be hoped from those quarters. No very enormous 
vote of English money might have enabled him to pro- 
secute the war, and keep up the important diversion in 
.&Toar of the Ottoman empve^ and the war might have 
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been ended by such a treaty as should oonriderably have 

checked and put back the encroaching, grasping spirit of 
Russia, by putting Sweden in the position, which she 
ought to occupy — that of a great power in the North, 
Gustavus complained that he was badly used ; and we 
cannot but tliink he had sufficient reason for his com* 
plaint, for, though they had kept themselves out of any 
treaty or direct engagement with him, England and 
Prussia, and Spain and Holland, had certainly encouraged 
him to begin this war, for preserving the crazy Turkish 
empire from dismemberment. It was too selfish, it was 
monstrous, to pretend that this last great object should 
be worked out by Sweden alone, and at the sole expense 
of 80 poor a country. One million of English money 
disbursed now might have produced more eflfect than 
twenty millions spent at a later period. Moreoyery if 
Sweden had been properly supported, and if this war 
had been vigorously sustained for another campaign or 
two, not only might the bloody triumphs of Suvaroff on 
the Euxine and the Danube have been checked, but the 
third, last, and worst partition of Poland — a project 
which Catherine was now entertaining — might also have 
been prevented or delayed. After a very short corre- 
spondence, in which care was taken by the crafty Cathe- 
rine to flatter the vanity of his Swedish majesty, plenipo- 
tentiaries met at Warela, near the river Kymeui between 
the advanced posts of the two armies; and, with the 
interposition of Spain, a treaty of peace was concluded 
there on the 14th of August, upon the status quo ante 
bdlum principle. The old treaties of Abo and Nystad 
were confirmed ; each power was to retain what it pos* 
sessed before the war, and Sweden renounced all clmm to 
the possesions which had once belonged to it, and which 
ft had overrun during the present war. Russia granted 
permission to export grain from Livonia ; but the empress, 
who had pledged herself to the disaffected Swedish 
nobles to support their rights and privileges, who had 
put Gustavus's infringements of the old aristocratic form 
of government in a prominent part of her manifestos, 
said not a syllable about this old constitution in the treaty. 
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She leflt the Swedish noblesse, who had plotted for her, 
entirely at the mercy of their king. 

For some time the Russian army on the Danube re* 

mained very inactive : the empress was uncertain as to 
the intentions of the king of Prussia, who was collecting 
troops on the Polish fiontien ; and she was apprehensive 
lest some strong representations made to her by the 
eourt of London ana Vienna might be the forerunners 
of a declaration of war. She was, moreover, in a bad 
state of health ; and whenever that was the case all kinds 
of business languished. It was late in the autumn ere 
Suvaroff received reinforcements, supplies, and positive 
orders from Prince Potemkin to invest the fortress of 
Ismael, a place of some strength, esteemed the key of 
the lower Danube, and which would open to the Russian3 
the road to Schumla and the Balkan mountains.* It 
was the only fortress of any value that remained to the 
Turks in those parts ; and there was nothing between 
it and Constantinople except an entrenched camp at 
Schumla, and the rather difficult mountaui*pa8S of the 
Balkan. Being asristed by a fleet of galleys under 
Admiral Rtbas^ Suvaroff invesled Ismael by land and by 
water, and summoned the Turks to surrender, as the 
|dace must be conridered untenable. The Turks never 
surrender upon summons, and seldom know whether 
a place is tenable or not until they are driven out of it : 
the garrison returned a haughty defiance. It was now 
the month of December — no time for making regular 
sieges in that inclement^ uncomfortable climate: — if 
SuvarofF had attempted a regular siege he would have 
had to undergo the same difficulties and hardships which 
had been encountered in 1788-9 at Oczakoff, where 
Fotemkin's army had been almost ruined. Nor were 
such slow and regular processes at all suitable to the 

Smus of this rude, rough, and ignorant soldier of fortune* 
n the 25th of December — Christmas-day in our ca- 
lendar, but not m that of the Russians— he ordered an 

^ * Fotemkin's order to Suvaroff was as brief and per- 
emptory as could well be. The whole letter consisted of 
the words-»^Toa will take Ismael, cost what It may." 
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assault, which was executed by an army of 23,000 men, 
and bj the galleys, which mounted 5G7 pieces of 
artillery. The Turkish troops, Mho had from 20O 
to 300 heavy cannon in battery, and w ho were joined 
and assisted by every man, and nearly by every 
woman and child in the place, hold their fire until 
the Russians were within a few toises, when they 
fired from every cannon and every musket, making old 
Isnael look like a vokano in its most active cruptioa. 
In viun Suvaroff stormed and cmed^ and beat lik Rusnans 
over the hc^ul, as bis fishion was ; there was no stoppn^ 
tiiis retromde moTement, and ^r some time there was 
no posnbuity of getting them back to the assault He 
made anotiier attack in difierent columns, but he wtt» 
beaten again and again. It is said that the Russians 
were repulsed six or seven times from every quarter, and 
that Suvaroff was obliged to make nearly all nis cavalry 
dismount, and take an equal share with the infantry in 
the desperate assult. At last, one ill-constructed earthen 
battery was carried, and Suvaroff, the first to apply the 
scaling-ladder, planted the standard of the empress 
within the Turkish works« His bravery was not of the 
merciful and generous kind : Suvaroif was a brute in 
manners, a savage in bodjr and souK It is reported of 
him that, as he was leading or driving his people to the 
assaidti he said, Brothers, no quarter to-day, for bread 
is very scarce 1 " The losses they had sustained and weie 
still suffisring made the survivors nad with fury and 
tevei^; vnd, «s all kinds ef barbarous hordes were 
mixed with the Russ and HuscoviteSi there was small 
dunce of SnmoflTs bein^ over-burdened with 'prisoners 
to eat his filthy bread. If the Turkish works had been 
only tolerably constructed, he must have been repulsed 
even now ; but the traverses were all wrong, or were 
every here except where they ought to have been ; the 
palisades were set right in the middle of the parapet, 
which enabled the assailants to form behind them ; and, 
through all these blunders of constniction, the storming 
parties were enabled to carry the first parapet. Though 
assailed all round, and iired upon from the battery which 
SuvaroS' had taken, and from other parts of ^tbw owii 
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wofks, the Tiuks fought on with shoots of Allah t 
Allah I Htt t ** At last, at about an hoar after sunset, 
the third line was carried ; and then Russians, Cosacks, 

Zaporaviaiis, and all the savage bands who followed that 
congenial leader, Suvaroff, burst into the very heart of 
the town, and hegan a carnage as horrible as any re- 
corded in authentic history. Every horror was com- 
mitted ; and in the midst of that hell upon eartli, with 
mosques, serais, and houses burning around him, and 
with his ears hlled with«the shrieks of women and chil- 
dren, Suvaroff sat down, and wrote in Russian riiyme, 
" Glory to God and to the empress, Ismael is ours."* 
Scarcely a Turkish officer was left ali?e ; the old Se- 
raakier Fasha, who had the diief cenmiand in Ismad^ 
was found pierced with flizteen hayoneto; induding the in* 
baUtantSy the women and i^dreui^ above 80,400 pmafaed. 
The loss of the Rusrians dtenuidves wa» estimated as 
bigh as 8000 or 10,000, including lui amamg number 
of officers, and some of them of the highest rank. The 
Prince de Ligne, who, now that Joseph was dead, pre- 
ferred serving the tzanna to going among his; own mad 
countrymen in the Netherlands, witnessed this scene 
of horror, and was wounded in the assault. The Duke 
de Richelieu, then a young volunteer, and afterwards 
the founder and benetactor of Odessa, had a narrow 
escape ; and practised a generous humanity where few 
would follow his example. Catherine triumphed in 
Petersburg; but Saltan Selim did not yet despair in 
ConstanUnople ; and, when the Turks had seen the head 
of the grand viader taken off and laid in the niche by die 

♦ Histoire de la Nouvelle Russie. This account, written 
by a French officer in the Russian sei'vice, is the one which 
Lord Byron has followed very closely, as far as the incidenta* 
are concerned, in Cantos vi., vii., and viii. of ' Don Juan,* 
— Corate de^Segur. — ^Ann. Regist. Some years after the 
event, when' Suvaroff was asked by an English traveller 
whether, after the massacre at Ismael, he had felt perfectly 
satisfied with the conduct of the day, he replied that he went 
home and wept in his tent I — Eemains of the late Juhu 
Tweddellf Ftlhw of IVinUi/ College, Cambridge, 
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Semglio gate, they hoped for a better campaign next 
year. The first time the tzarina saw £fir Charles 
Wiiitworthy the British Ambassador, after receiving the 
news and the trophies from Ismael, she said, with an 
ironical smile, Since the king your master is determined 
to drive me out of Petersbui^, I hope he will permit me 
to retire to Constantinople/' 

At every step it took the French revolution got deeper 
and deeper in blood. The king was a prisoner, exposed 
to daily insults and menaces. Tjiere was no longer any 
government, although Necker continued at his unenviable 
post ; there was no restrictive power anywhere ; the great 
reformers themselves were overruled by the noisy mobs 
that crowded the galleries of their house, by the political 
clubs, by the demagogues of the Palais Royal and by 
the lowest rabble of the Faubourgs. Lafayette com- 
manded the National Guards ; but his authoritv was of 
the most precarious kind, for the Jacobins had already 
conceived suspicions against him, as also against his great 
ally, Ma^or Bailly. Provisions became dearer than ever ; 
and the i^orant mob continued to believe that the dread* 
fill scarcity, which had proceeded from the elements, 
was wholly attributable to the king, the queen, and the 
aristocrats. Early in the year the National Assembly 
transferred themselves from the archbishop*s palace to 
the Grande Salle de Manage, or Riding School, which 
had been prepared and fitted up for them, and which 
stood conveniently near to the 1 uileries Palace, wherein 
the royal family continued to be watched and guarded in 
the most vigilant and jealous manner. As opposition was 
impossible, and as the king would neither attempt to 
escape nor adopt any other bold measure, some of his 
friends thought fit to advise him to do something, as if 
spontaneously, that should captivate the good-will of the 
Assemblv and people, and place himself, as it was called, 
^*at the head of the revolution.'' The advice was cm* 
demned by othera of the king's private counsellors as 
inept or perfidious. Gouvemeur Morris addressed a note 
to the queen, to oppose the idea; to submit that the king 
bad already gathered fruits but too bitter from his inter* 
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course with the Assembljr; and that all that he'had now 
to do was to remain quiet, and let things take thciy 
coux^; that disasters were thickening; that confusion 
would follow ; and that ere long the people, disgusted 
with the novelties that were working so much to their 
mjuiy, might be disposed to return to the king, to offer 
him the spoils which thej had wrested irom him : that 
then It would depend on the king alone to ensure the 
happiness^ of France ; and then a constitution, securing 
the hberties of the nation, and adapted to its condition, 
might be framed. The great point with Morris was, that 
nothing should be done by the court at present. But the 
plan was adopted at court, nor can we think what was 
done oi much consequence, or that it made matters worse, 
except as tending to lower the character of the kingafter^ 
wards, and to give the people the opportunity of accusing 
him oi insincerity, perfidy, and pegury. On the 4th of 
U ebruary, while the deputies were debating, the door- 
keepers cried of a sudden, * * Here is the king, the king ! 
and immediately afterwards Louis entered the hall, the 
deputies rising and receiving him with some applause, 
ihere was a respectful silence when the king, loilowed 
by Necker, and by no one else, stood up near the presi- 
dents chair to sp^. He spoke standing, the deputies 
tmag now all seated. Louis began with representing 
the terrible disorders to which France was a prey, and 
the efforts he had made to calm those troubles and pro- 
vide for tlie subsistence of the people. He then recapi- 
tulated the works and acts of the Assembly, declaring 
that he had attempted to do the same good tilings by 
means of the provincial assemblies, before they met ; that 
he had always been desirous of reforms, &c. He added, 
that he felt it to be especially his duty to unite himself 
to the National Assembly, to the representatives of the 
people, at a moment like this, when they were finishing 
a constitution, and submitting to his approbation decrees 
destined to give a new organization to the kingdom. He 
tiien declared that he approved of the principles of this 
new oiganisation; and that he would favour the new 
constitution, when it should be finished, to the utmost of 
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ins^poweTi and^'consider every attempt made against it as 
an (^K»ce to be jninued with all the rigour of law. He 
ventured, bowevefi to express his anxie^ about the re- 
spect due to the ministers of religplon and the rights of 
property ; and even to recommend to die Assembly not 
to undertake too many things at once, but to reserre 
some of the plans or changes — a part of the good things 
their intelligence suggested" — for a future and quieter 
season. He also represented how necessary it was to 
establish the authority of the executive power, without 
which there could be no lasting order within the king- 
dom, no respect abroad, and no efibctive government. 
He Iioped that this day, on which he, as king", came down 
to unite himself with the Assembly and people in the 
frankest and most intimate manner, would be a memor- 
Me epoch in the history of that empu*el And he 
eonclnaedy It will be so if my ardent wishes, if my 
esm&t prayers may serve as a s^nal of peace and recon- 
ciliation among you* Let those who would still avoid 
this spirit of concord sacrifiee to me all the remembrances 
which aflliet ^em ; I wiM pay them for it with my grad-> 
tilde and aflbetion. From this day let us profess, let ua 
4UI j)rofess— and I will set you the example — ^but one 
opinion, one sole interest, one only will, attachment to 
the new constitution, the ardent desire of the peace, hap- 
piness, and prosperity of France."* The applause was 
tremendous ; and as soon as the king had taken his de- 
parture, to be reconducted to the Tuiieries by a shouting 
multitude, all vowing and swearing that now, indeed, he 
merited his title of " Restorer of French liberty," a vote 
of thanks, not only to his majesty, but also to the queen, 
was proposed in the Assembly and carried by acclama- 
tion. ^ Before the enthusiasm grew cool, somebody <rom 
the tribune, or among the deputies on the benches, sug- 
gested that, as the king had so solemnly promised on his 
part to be true to the constitntion, the^, the members of 
the National Assembly, ought, on their parts, to swear 
to be so. This proposidon was adopted by acclamation ; 
and there immeaiately began a wholesale swearing to a 

* Hist Parlementaire, 
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constitution which was not yet finished — a strange oath 
iadeed ! The president swore first — **To be true to 
the natioOi the law, and the king, and to maintain with 
all his power the constitution decreed by the National 
Assembly and accepted by the king." Every deputy 
was to take this oath separately and distinctly ; and there 
followed a loud, quick, running fire of Je Je jure! — I 
swear it. Before the deputies had done swearing, the 
people in the galleries began to swear ; and the crowd in 
the body of the house, aiid the mob out of doors, began 
to swear, so that nothing was heard for a long time but the 
sonorous Je lejure! Je le jure ! In the evening Mayor 
Bailly and tlie committees and all the miinicijials took the 
oath in the Hotel de Ville, and another mob took it in 
the Place de Greve, but in a more regular and formal 
manner than the crowd in and about the Grande Salle do 
Manege; for, on the suggestion of Danton, <<tliatthe 
public would like to partake," Bailly, with an escort of 
twelve municipals, stepped out to the front of the build- 
ing, stretched out his hand, pronounced the words, and 
took the jutes of the people, with a thunder of rolling 
drums and with shouts that rent the air* Then in the 
streets of Paris the people spontaneously formed groups 
and swore one another." Every square, street, and 
alley was illuminated. The revolution was surely safe 
now! The illumination was continued through a series 
of nights ; for, not contented with the spontaneous irre- 
gular swearing which took place on the day and the night 
of the 4th in all parts and corners of Paris, the districts 
would swear separately and in a more formal maimer, 
and each district, after it had done swearing, had a par* 
ticular illumination of its own* The professors of the 
universities, schools of medidne^ &c.y paraded the streets 
with their students, who were so exuberantly riotous 
that they could not be quiet even in taking oaths, but 
broke people's windows and heads, all out of love to the 
constitution which 'was to be made, and which was to 
make every man happy and free, except such monsters 
as dared to differ in opinion with the patriots ! In imi- 
tation of Paris, every city, every commune or raunici- 
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nality^ every mob in tho kins^dom took the oath ; from the 
British Channel to the shores of the Mediterranean — 
ironi the sand-hills of Dunkirk to the Pyrenees and the 
mightier Alps, was one prolonged, continuous echo of 
Jelejure! Jekjure! 

Surely the constitution must be safe now. Alas, no ! 
In a week or two the old doubts and suspidons wece 
revived, and, while the court alleged, in private, that no 
sign of confidence would satbfy the Assembly — that no 
friendship and affection could restrain the Assembly and 
the people from carrying the revolution farther, — ^the 
Assembly and people openly proclaimed that the queen 
and the aristocrats were plotting against the revolution 
and constitution ; that no faith whatever could be put 
in the court, who were corresponding with the Count 
d'Artois and other royal or noble emigrants, and urging 
them to make haste with their levies of mercenaries and 
their foreign armies. A royalist and religious reaction 
began to manifest itself in several jiarts of the South, 
where tibe new philosophy had been somewhat slow in 
taking root, and where, in^ a good many districts, the 
common people and bourgeoisie were determined Boyal- 
1^ and bigoted Catholics, prompt to take o^nce at the 
least injury or insult offiered to their priests or to their 
fikith. 

To oppose this league the revohittonists of die Soutli 
began to make federations. When these associations, 
entered into by armed men, and by luuiierous towns in 
rapid succession — for the train, when once laid, ignited 
and ran along the land like gunpowder — the National 
Assembly, instead of taking into consideration the inevi~ 
table result, were transported with joy at these spiritedly 
patriotic demonstrations, and they encouraged tne fede- 
rates to go on with their work. Lafayette gave the 
federations the sanction of his great name, and recom- 
mended the associations to the people of Auvergne and 
Bretagne. They spread more rapidly than ever after 
the universal oath taken to the unfinished constitution 
recommended by the example of the National Assembly 
on the fiuwnis 4th of February : towns federated with 
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towns, districts with distrids, whole proYinoes or depart- 
ments with departments — ^for provinces were no more, 
new-modelled France beii^ mathematical I y divided into 
dqiMriemens^ — and aU taking the same oatn^to stand bj 
one another, by the Assembly, and by all the laws it had 
made, or might hereafter make ! 

The constitution, wliich was to be nothing short of 
absolute perfection, was still for a long time a-making ; 
but the Assembly had passed a declaration of the ' ' Rights 
of Man," which was considered by the common people 
as comprising within itself all the valuable principles of 
a constitution. Many of the more moderate members 
of the Assembly had urged that it would be better to 
^nish the constitution first; but as the Americans had 
begun their revolution in that way, and as Latayette was 
anxious above all things for the declaration, all other 
tmsiness had been made to give place to it. Th^ rubbed 
op their logic and Aeir metaphysics, and sat disputing 
whole days and nights about words or the vaguest of 
ideas« " I rememl^r that long disensaon which lasted 
for weeks," says an ear-witness, as a season of mortal 
ennui : there were empty disputations about terms ; there 
was an accumulation of metaphysical rubbish and an 
overpowering loquacity ; the Assembly seemed converted 
into a disputatious school of Sorbonne, and all the apprea- 
tices in legislation made their essays on these puerilities. 
After many models had been rejected, a committee of 
five was appointed to draw up a new one. Mirabeau, 
one of the five, had the generosity, which was ordinary 
to him, to take the whole task upon himself, and then 
give it to bis private friends to perform it for him. Here 
Bien we weie, Duroverai, Claviere, Mirabeau, and my- 
self, composing, disputing, writing a word, and scratching 
out four words, exhausting ourselves over this ridiculous 
task, and producing at last a piece of patchwork, a 
miserable mosaic of the pretended natural nghts of man, 
which had never existed. During the course of this 
triste compilation I made reflections which I had never 
made until then. I felt the falseness and the absurdity 
of the work, which was nothing but a pueriic fiction. 
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The declaration af rights, said I, may be made after the 
constitution, but not before it ; for rights exist hj laws, 
and cannot precede them. Such maximsi besides, are 
dangerous. We ought not to Und legislators by general 
propositions which we may afterwards be obliged to 
modify and limit : above all things wc ought not to bind 
them by false maxims. It is not true that * Ahi^ mkn 
ARK BORN FREE AND EQUAL.' They are not bom free; 
on the contrary, they are bom in a state of helplessness 
and necessary dependence. And where arc they bom 
equal ? Where can they be so born ? Do we mean 
equality of fortune, of talent, of virtue, of industry, of 
condition ? The fidsehood is manifest Volumes would 
be required to give an appearance of sense to this equality 
which you proclaim without any exception." But Rous- 
seau had proclaimed in prose, and Voltaire before him in 
•verse, that all men were equal ; and SiiyeSi with all the 
philosophes and the great majority of the Assembly, had 
made up their minds that this dogma, this untrue truism, 
should stand at the head of their Declaration of the 
Rights of Man. Afler much cobbling and alteration, a 
Declaration was adopted and published to the world, 
though without the royal assent, at the beginning of 
September, 1789. It did as little honour to the logic 
as to the common sense of those who concocted it: it 
was full of contradictions and inconsequences; it pro- 
claimed that all men were free and equal — were not only 
born free and equal, but remained so — but at the same 
time it imposed restraints which were necessary indeed, 
but which overset the whole theory of perfect liberty 
and equality. What had been seen and predicted hap- 
pened immediately : the people regarded only the crude 
dogma, and utterly disregarded the comment and the 
limitations ; their pride was flattered, and all their e?U 
passions were encouraged to dissolve the ties of social 
order, and work out the doctrine by seizing the property 
and destroying the persons oi" all who were richer or 
more elevated than themselves. 

But besides passing this declaration of the " Rights 
of Man," the Assembly, driven on from without, and 
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Invaded within their own chamber by the rabble when- 
ever they showed any hesitation, had certainly done a 
great deal of work of various kinds. They had abolished 
1^ feudal rights and privileges whatsoever; thev had 
seized upon all cfaorch and monastic property, dedaring 
it to be confiscated to the state; they had created four 
hundred millions of livres in paper inoncy or assignats ; 
and they had, by their decrees and promulgation oi tlie 
" Rights of Man," kindled the flames of a horrible war 
in St. Domingo, wher^ the negroes butchered the French 
colonists in quoting to them the doctrines of liberty and 
equality. But in France itself the great majority of the 
common people were becoming quite as ferocious as the 
blacks of St. Domingo. 

The 5th and 6th of October of the preceding year—* 
the days on which the mob marched to Versulles and 
brought the king to Paris— began in a manner the reign 
qf the Jacobins; it was no longer liberty, but equality, 
that became the aim and object of the revolution ; and 
inferior classes of society began from ^at time to 
gain^ by rapid strides, aseendancy and dominion over 
all. As a necessary and indispensable sacrifice to this 
Moloch Equality, followed the annihilation of all titles 
of nobility, of all names derived from estates, of all 
ai istocratic prefixes or affixes, of the particle de, which 
was considered to establish a damnable distinction be- 
tween man and man ; and, in short, the abolition and 
destruction of hereditary honour, now and for evermore. 

Yet all this while the National Assembly pretended 
that they were erecting not a democratic republic but a 
constitutional monarchy. At first Mounier, Lally^To- 
lendal, Rochefoucauld^ Uancourt, and a few others— wo 
believe their entire number never exceeded a dozen- 
had constantly recommended as a model the constitution 
of Great Britaini which was also honoured by the appro* 
bation of Necker and two or three of bis brother mmis- 
ters. But the old national prejudices rose up in arms^ 
and the majority not only felt, but declared in language 
more or less plain, that it would be dishonourable and 
disgraceful for free and enlightened Frenchmen of the 
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eighteenth century to adopt a conBtittttion which had 
grown up in the ages of barbarism, and which still 
smelt of feudalism; and as for the philosophes and 
writers out of doorS| who were ever dictating to these 
legislators, thej asked how Frenchmen could possiUy 
fbllow the example of a dull people, that were slaYish 
enough to respect a king, and superstitious enough to 
believe in a God ? 

But, without copying the whole oi' the English consti- 
tution, tliey might have seen timt*no constitution could 
march without two chambers ; and here thev had even 
republican precedents, for the Americans had, at an 
caily sta^re, felt the necessity of having a senate, and no 
republic had ever flourished without a senate, or some 
sort of body to check and control the direct representa- 
tives of the people. Even Jeflferson had hinted to them 
that twelve hundred men were too many, and that for 
good legislation two houses or chambers were necessary : 
nay y at one time, (bis thoroughopaced democrat had even 
thought that it would not be amiss to place the pri?i» 
leged classes in one house, like our peers and biuiopsi 
in the House of Lords, and the unprivileged in another, 
like our members in the House of Conimons. But his 
disciple, Lafayette, tliought any such scheme improper 
or impracticable; the general feeling was decidedly hos- 
tile to any separation of the legislative authority ; Sieyes 
chopped logic and split straws in order to demonstrate 
the monstrous absurdity of any such scheme ; and, except 
Monnier and Lally-lolendal, scarcely a man in the Na- 
tional Assembly would so much as listen with patience to 
the name of an ypper house. A CHAimukHAUTB would 
indeed have been a preposterous anomaly after their De- 
delation of the Bights of Man, with its prafect-equality 
dogma. Besides, was not the entire people let loose, 
UhQ a hundred tliousand moks of famishii^ hounds, to 
destroy ail privileges and distinctions? Was not the 
name of noble, aristoerat, bishop, or priest, a cry to 
arms and cutting of throats ? Aivd was there any wis* 
dom, or moderation , or political experience in the upper 
classes who might have been made to compose this 
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upper house ? And, if these qualities had existed in 
the high aristocracy, could the Tiers £tat, who had de» 
noiinced the whole body of the noblesse as blood-suckers 
and tnutors to the jpeople, beUeve in their existence, or 
rely on the exercise of them when ooUisions, vrfaich 
were inevitable, should take place between Ae two 
chambers ? Men most hate and fear those whom they 
have most injured and insulted : the last thing 
in an enemy is the wrong we have done to him. Du- 
mont in a few words tells the whole story, and shows 
the impossibility of any accord or co-operation—** The 
Hers had placed themselves under the necessity eitlier of 
Jeariufj the noblesse^ or of mahing the riohlesse fear i hem. ' 
Nor was there any agreement among the noblesse them- 
selves, or any clear conception of what an upper house was 
or ought to be. A very large portion of the aristocracy 
now assuredly looked to nothing less than a counter-re- 
volution, to be eflected not parliamentarily, or by debates 
and words spoken in chambers, but by steel and gun- 
powder and Uie assistance of foreign armies ; and of 
those wiw still attended the discussions in the halli and 
looked to some more padfic settlement of the revo- 
lution, all that belonged to the inferior nobility {la petite 
lioblesse) detested the idea of an upper house, in which 
they could not*hopc to find a place. Cooler and wiser 
men, even in rejecting the hereditary claims of the Pairs 
de France, and of an aristocacy (as such) altogether, 
might yet have hit upon some plan for forming, if not 
an uppef* at least a separate house or chamber, and 
might have profitably followed the example of the Ame- 
ricans. But they were all convinced that they knew 
bow to manage these things better in Franco and 
they were captivated by the syllogisms and logical defi- 
nitions of Abb^ Sidyes, who laid it down as matter more 
indisputable, unchangeable, and true than all the gospela 
ever writtao^ — ih^i societ;^ was one great whole-^that 
the mass, without distinction of classes, ought to wtU— 
that the king, as sole magistrate, ought to execute what 
the mass willed. As a coi ollary to this absolute maxim, 
Sieyes affirmed that a monarchy or u republic would be 
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ibe same tbing, \^ ith no other diiierence than the less 
or greater number of magistrates charged with the exe- 
cution of the' national vi ill. The vast majority of the 
Aseembly indeed wished and willed a thoroughly demo* 
cratic republic, with a nominal king at its hewl — a rot tie 
/evcj or twelfth-night king, with no more power over 
the Assembly, with no more faculty to control its pro- 
ceedings, than the king of sugar and floor has power 
to eat the cake it is stuck upon. The intention ol esta- 
blishing the nullity of the sovereign power was fully de- 
veloped in all the discussions or harangues on the royal 
prerogative. In the course of these discussions, while 
determining that to the king should be intrusted the 
prerogative of announcing to the Assembly the necessity 
of war or peace, retion ])roposed a resolution that 
the French nation renounced for ever all idea of con- 
ouesti and confined itself entirely to defensive war/' 
xhis was carried with universal acclamation* The great 
principle was often repeated ; and it passed into an 
axiom or text, that the French people were too free, 
virtuous, and enlightened ever to thmk of engaging Id 
an offensive war. It is strange, yet nevertheless true, 
that, among •enthusiasts of the revolution in various 
parts of Europe (not excepting England) credit waa 
given to this terse declaration, even while the Frencli, 
were committing the most atrocious crimes and massacre* 
within their own territories, and were endeavouring, by 
means of proclamations, and secret Jacobin agents, to 
rouse civil war and anarchy in all the neighbourmg 
countries. 

On the 14th of July, the anniversary of the taking of 
the Bastille, the grand Fete of the Federation was held 
in the Champs de Mars. By the advice of Lafayette, 
Bailly, and others, who had encouraged the provincial 
federations, a certtun number of deputies from each of 
those armed bodies had been invited to Paris. These 
men, and all the world bendes, were to swear to the 
constitution. The royal family were obliged to attend. 
A sort of throne was erected for his majesty, but other- 
wise he was treated with very little resjiect. The chief 
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perrormance devolved upon Lafayette, who, dismounting^ 
from his white charger, ascended the stops of the gal- 
lery in front of the throne, and received from the hand 
of the king the written form of oath which the Assembly 
had decreed. Lafayette then repaired to the altar, and, 
having laid down his sword upon it, he read the paper, 
swore himself, and raised his nand to Heaven as a sig^ 
nal to the rest, performir^ oath-fugleman to nearly half 
a million of people. The banners were waved tri- 
umphantly ; the president, the deputies of Uie Assem- 
bly in the gallery, the federates in tiie arena, and the 
spectators on the terraces, all raised their right hands and 
pronounced ihcjelejure. This was followed by bands 
playinor and cannons firing, and by shouts that seemed 
to Irig^hten away the last retiring clouds. Then in 
bright sunny air Louis stood up in the ^^allcry, and, 
stretching his riglit hand towards a trebly- profaned altar, 
he pronounced in an audible voice the oath which the 
Assembly had prescribed for him : ** I King of the 
French, swear,'* &c. At this moment the queen held 
oat the little dauphin in her arms to show him to the 
people, who thereupon strained their throats once more* 



hugging and kissing one another, and the cannons 
roimed, and the flags waved, and eighteen hundred mu- 
sical instnnnents played again. The municipality of 

Paris had ordered a grand dinner in the royal chateau 
of la Muettc, at the distance of a short mile from the 
Champ de Mars, for the Federates, and thither about 
twenty-five thousand of them repaired iiaraediatel y after 
the swearing. Tables were arranged in the avenues of 
the park, and Lafayette, as head of the Federation, as 
-commander-in-chief of all the national guards of France, 
was to take the chair. There were so many unprece- 
dented things on tliis great 14th of July ! and Lafayette, 
on his way to the chateau de la Muette, was near meet- 
ing an unprecedented death — was well nigh being killed 
by accolades and men-embraces. One of the aides-de* 
comp saw his danger^ called up some soldiers, and re- 

I'd 




swearing, the deputies sat 
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licved him by force from a crowd that would have smo- 
thered the hero of tw o worlds. 

That night all the streets of Paris were illuminated, 
and there were feasting, dancing, reviews, and spec- 
tacles for four or five days. On Sunday, the 18th, 
Lafayette reviewed the federates in the Champ de Mars, 
and in the evening, besides numerous balls and amuse- 
ments out of doors in other places, there was a grand 
dance on* the spot where the Bastille had stood. On 
Monday morning the king, with Lafayette capering on 
his white charger at his side^ passed in review all the 
federated troops, the deputations of the troops of the line 
and of the marine, ftc*, as well as the national guards. 
The uppermost passion of the French in all these cele- 
brations was vanity. Every man thought that the eyes 
of the universe were upon him. Romilly, who had 
made a trip to Paris in the preceding year in order to 
take a nearer view of the revolution, relates an anecdote 
which in itself tells a great deal of the story of tlUs 
revolution : — What struck me as the most remarkable 
in the dispositions of the people that I saw was the 
great desire that everybody had to act a great part, and 
the jealousy which, in consequence of this, was enter- 
tained of those who were really eminent. It seemed as 
if all persons, from the highest to the lowest, whether 
deputies themselves, decuamers in the Palais-Roya], 
orators in the cofte<*houseS| spectators in the gallery, 
or the populace about the door* looked upon themselves 
individually as of great eonse^ence in the revolution. 
The man who kept the hold at which I lodged at Paris, 
a certain M« Yillars, was a private in the national guard. 
Upon my returning home on the day of the benediction 
of their colours at Notre Dame and telling him that I 
had been present at the ceremony, he said, ' You saw 
me, sir ? * 1 was obliged to say that I really had not. 
He said, * Is that possible, sir? You did not see me! 
Why I was in one of the first ranks— all Paris saw 
me ! ' I have often since thought of my host's childisli 
vanity. What he spoke was felt by thousands. The 
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moat iiiii>ortaiit tmnsactioils were as nothing, but as tfiey 
had relation to tiie figure which each little self-conceited 
hero acted in fhem. To attract the attention of all 
Paris, or of all France, was often the motive of conduct 
in matters which were attended with most momentous 
conscouences."* 

Although the levellers found much to condenm, as 
aristocratic, in this federation-festival, the Royalists, tlic 
constitutional Royalists, all sensible foreseeing men who 
wished the revolution should go no farther, regarded it 
at the time as having most essentially served the cause, 
and enlarged the views and hopes, of the anarchists. 
Lafa}rette and his respectabilities should have thought 
of this beforehand* It was, in fact, a sort of solemn 
league and covenant between the national guards and 



sent a detachment as a deputation ; and these detach- 
ments, particulariy those that came from the army com- 
manded by the Marquis de Bouilld, ^verc soldiers firm 
and steady to their officers bef ore they came up to Paris ; 
but there they were initiated in all the mysteries of the 
clubs, were feasted and affiliated, were flattered and fully 
proselytized. They, of course, carried the virus with 
them back to their quarters in the provinces, and inocu- 
lated their comrades, De Bouille, who gives all the 
honomr of the invention to his kinsman, Lafayette, says. 
This confederation poisoned the minds of the troops. 
On their return irom ^ capital they brought with them 
the seeds of corruption ; these they instilled into their 
comrades, and in a fortnight, or, at most, a month, the 
whole army was in a state of the most terrible insur- 
rection." 

Yet, of the provincial deputies who had attended the 

federation not a few were sensibly touched and affected 
by a near view of the real situation of the court, and by 
the graces of the queen, who neglected no opportunity 
of deepcmng the impression by kindness and flattering 

♦ Narrative of his Early Life, written by himself; in 
Memoirs, Correspondence, &c., edited by his sons. 




Every regiment of the latter had 
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attentions. Many people thought that tlie king might 
have availed himself of these favourable sentiments to 
effect a counter-revolution at Paris ; but Louis was in- 
capable of any such l)old attempt, the final success of 
which must have been very doubtliil. It is said by 
some who had the best means of knowing the truth that 
he never, in his heart) entertuned the idea, but shranic 
from it even when everything proved that^ with or 
without his concurrence, there would be a civil war in 
I'mace. He could scarcely make an effort even to cap- 
tivate the good-will of those provincials who had never 
approached royalty before. In the month of August de 
l>ouille received an order from the king to take under 
his command the troops of Lorraine, Alsace, Tranche 
Comfc, and all Champagne. These, united to the 
garrison of Metz, formed a force of 110 battalions and 
104 squadrons of horse, which, altogether, covered the 
whole frontier, from Switzerland to the Sambre« But 
this force, instead of being effective to preserve order in 
the interior of the kingdom, was only proper to consolt* 
date disorder and ciunry out the revolution to the utmost 
extremes of democracy ; instead of obeying either the 
kin^ and the commander he had appointed or the 
National Assembly, it obeyed the Jacobin club. The 
cavalry were a few points better, lor they were composed 
of a better description of men than the infantry, and the 
mass of them, instead of occupying barracks in the great 
towns, had been distributed, for facilities of forage, &c., 
in the smaller rural towns and in the villages, and had 
thus been much less exposed to seduction ; but, as for 
the foot-soldiers, de Bouille himself said, in the middle 
of August, that out of the 110 battalions there were not 
more than 20 which he was certain would obey his 
orders, and thes^ 20 battalions were either German or 
Swiss. The earrison of Nancy, b^ng joined by 6000 or 
6000 men, either common people of the neighbourhood 
or deserters from other regiments, all eager for pillage^ 
had broken open the arsemu, taking from it 6000 muskets, 
had seized upon the powder-magazines, and had placed 
eighteen pieces of eajinon in battery, loaded to their 
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muzzles with grape-shot. The soldiers had ])lundercd 
the naihtary- chest, had assaulted and ill treated their 
officers, and had thrown many of them, including the 
general who commanded them, into prison. In concert 
with the mob they had exacted money from the consti* 
luted authorities of the place, and bad threatened to 
term the municipal officers and the commiesicmers of de- 
partments in case they did not comply with their demands. 
They bad avowed a sovereign contempt for the National 
Assembly, and bad burnt its decrees ; and they were inti- 
mating their intention of plundering and sacking the 
city, and had marked out the principal victims for the 
lanteme. De BouHle resolved to put a stop to these 
proceedings, and to drive the mutineers out of the town. 
He succeeded ; but not until the streets of Nancy had 
been deluged with blood. The council of war con- 
demned twenty soldiers to death, and between fifty and 
sixty to the galleys. The sentences were put into exe- 
cution. Dc Bouiil^ had no right to interfere in the 
matter ; but the executions were all laid to his account 
by the Jacobins, who described the whole affair as " the 
horrible massacre of Nancy/' brought about by detestable 
treachery on the part of die Bouilli and the Royalbt offi- 
cers with him. ' About two hundred of the king s regiment 
and about three hmidred of the people, who had likewise 
been taken with arms in their hands, he let go, and not 
one of them ever met with any punishment. On the 3rd 
of September the king, iiom St. Cloud, wrote an auto- 
graph letter to the noble general, assuring him that his 
conduct at Nancy had given him the most signal satisfac- 
tion; that on the 31st of August he had saved France, 
and that his behavioiu* on that day of crisis ought to be 
an object of imitation for all well-wishers to their country* 
But the Jacobins, not only in their club, but also in the 
Assembly, endeavoured to exonerate the revolted troops 
and the people of Nancy from the least share of blame, 
and to represent de Bouill^ as a traitor to the nation, and 
an unprovoked murderer of brave and innocent French* 
men. Robespierre took a very active part on this side, 
and insisted that a deputation sent from ^Tancy should be 
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heard at the bar of the House. In the king's regiment," 
said these deputies, there are a great number of young 
men of decent families serving as common soldiers; 
better educated and informed than their oemradeS; they 
have taught them ^hat our constitution is, and have 
preached itd prindples to them." Here yrns the moi de 
Fimgme: in nearly every re^ment a knot of young men 
bad formed a political dub, and were in the habit of 
lecturing their unlettered comrades into the mystaeies of 
liberty and equality, and of reading to them the Jacobin 
journals. What were called the honours of Seance were ac- 
cordi^d by the Assembly to these Nancy deputies. Never- 
theless the respectabilities and the non-Jacobins ventured 
to question the veracity oi these honourable men, to declare 
that insurrection Mas contagious, and that if not properly 
chastised at Nancy it would spread to the heart of the 
kingdom, and would presently be at tlie gates of Paris, 
Lafayette^ who, on a previous occasion, when the revo- 
lution was younger and more timid, had declared insur* 
rection to be the holiest of duties — le plus saint detd^ 
voirs — ^now thought himself obliged to express his strong 
disapprobation of the mutiny and insurrection at Nancy, 
to dedare that he diougfat the situation of the country 
very critical^ and to propose that the Assembly dould 
instantly pass a vote of tnanks to de Bouilld. The As- 
sembly also sent a commission to Nancy to take measures 
for restoring tranquillity, and for bringing the most guilty 
to condign punishment. Robespierre attempted to re- 
monstrate ; but he was silenced by some of Mirabeau's 
loudest thunder.* The Parisians showed their lively 
sensibility and tender grief for the loss of their brothers 
in arms by a grand national funeral service, celebrated in 
the Champ de Mars< The triumphal arch, the amphi- 
theatrical galleries on which .the court had been seated 
at the Federation festival, were covered ail over with 
black mort-cloth ; the vrooden altar of the country ivas * 
converted into an andent tomb, surrounded by cypresses, 
and covered with corresponding inscriptions in golden- 

* Hist. Parlement. 
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letfera. There imunc and incense^ and Jacobinized 

priests, wearing tricoloured sashes over their calico albs. 
In short, it was another ravishing spectacle which all 
Paris and the neighbourhood went to see ; and Lafayette 
was there on his white horse, and Mayor Bailly in his 
gilded coach, and nearly all the deputies of tlie Assembly 
were there, except the Jacobins, who had protested. 

On the 4th ot September, the very day after the vote 
of thanks to de Bouilie, the president announced to the 
Assembly that he had received a letter from the minister 
Necker, who wished to quit office and the kingdom* 
The letter, which ought to have been written to the 
king and not to the Assembly at all^ was ordered to be 
fead. It was very characteristic of the Grene vese banker, 
and fiiil of an inflated vanity, even in that abyss of fitiinre 
and disgraoe. It stated that bis health was rained b^ 
continual labour, trouble, and anxiety ; that his physi--* 
cians had imjxirativGly advised him to go and drink the 
mineral waters; that ^' the mortal inquietudes'' of a 
wife, who was as virtuous as she was dear to his heart,** 
had determined him to delay his retreat no longer. He 
had given the account which the Assembly had de- 
manded of the receipt and expenditure of the public 
treasury ; he hoped it would prove satisfactory ; and be 
had nothing more to olFer on that head. He made a 
merit of leaving behind him property which he could 
not sell, and money which, if he could have got at it, 
which is very doubtful, he would certainly not have been 
permitted to carry away with him ; and this, he said, 
was a guarantee for the purity of his administration of 
the finances, and this he would confide to the safeguard 
and honour of the nation. The letter concluded with a 
complaint of the acts of enmity and injustice to which 
he had been exposed, and with a hope that the guarantee 
which this injustice had induced him to offer would prove 
satisfactory. He might well complain of injustice, and 
writhe under the continuous scourging which had been 
inflicted on him by the Jacobins in the Assembly and 
out of doors. Danton, that terrible Cordelier, had for a 
long time been accusing him of corruption and the 
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grossest official peculation* He had eyen been in the 
habit of naming the very sums that Necker was pillaging, 
and hb ciphers seldom fell short of millions* Harat was 
not less pitiless in his newspaper : the other journals 
imitated these classical examples, and, from being con- 
sidered the people's minister, the guardiaii-angcl of 
France, the ]ioor banquier-philosophe had by these 
means obtained the rej)utation of being the j^rcatest 
sooundrel, rogue, and thief that had ever entered the 
kingdom. For some time past he had been serenaded 
by the mob with most unwelcome and alarming music; 
and| whatever was his own opinion, his wife evidently 
thought thaty if he did not get him gone, he would be 
banged some fine night under the lanterne. With bold 
:Siial piety his rhetorical daughter* suppresses these im- 
portant factSi and attributes his resignation and departure 
* to his dislike of assignats or paper money, and to the 
want of wisdom and decision in the king and hisadvisers ; 
but the simple truth appears to be that Necker went be- 
cause he could not stay. In the midst of an 6meute, 
which had apparently been excited by Marat and the 
other journalists, Necker, with his wife and four friends, 
stole out of Paris, and took the road for Switzerland. 
He travelled, with a heavy heart, along the same road 
on which the people, not many months before, had 
drawn him in triumph, hailing him as a deliverer and 
-saviour. He had provided himself with one passport 
-from the king, and with another, of somewhat more eiii- 
^cy, from Mayor Bailly. Nevertheless, on arriving at 
Arcis-sur-Aube, near the Swiss frontier, he was arrested 
with all his party by the national guards of the place. 
This was hard treatment for the people's minister, who 
had so essentially contributed to the opening of the first 
act of the roTolution — ^without seeing what would be the 
after-acts. On the 11th of September the Assembly 
received a plaintive letter from the captive, and a letter, 
with proces-verbal of the arrestation, from the municipal 
officers of Arcis-sur-Aube. Malouet, who had been for 

* Madame de StaiiL 
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flome time post the only friend . and defender of the 
finance-minister in the Assembly, observed that they 
could hardly hesitate as to the course they ought to take. 
One or two other deputies said slightingly that they 
thought Necker an honest man, who had done some 
good to the countryi and consequently ought not to be 
kept a prisoner. Another deputy thought that the 
national guards had shown a laudable zeal for liberty and 
the public service in arresting him, and that thanks ougiit 
to DC voted to the municipality of Arcis-sur-Aube. 
Camus, the Jansenist and rigorist, wished to know 
whether the Assembly meant, in liberating Necker, and 
in replying to his letter, to felicitate him on his adminis- 
tration ; and he hinted that some of Necker's accounts 
were irregular, and ought now to be examined| although 
the Assembly had not objected to them when presented. 
Another deputy on the same side of the House was of 
opinion that Necker ought not to be permitted to quit 
franee, as there were suspicions against him. The ma* 
jority, howeyer, dedded that the president should write 
to the municipality to order them to allow Necker and 
his companions to continue their journey ; and also that 
he should write a letter to that ex-minister, reading it to 
the Assembly before he despatched it. In a few days- 
Keeker crossed the mountains to the beautiful lake of 
Geneva, and arrived safely at h\s pleasant chateau of 
Coppet, where he too took to writing books to show how 
the promising: revolution had gone astray and failed, and 
how almost everybody concerned in it, except himself^ 
had committed enormous blunders. 

Fierce contests with the clergy chiefly occupied the 
National Assembly for the remainder of the year. An 
oath had been imposed upon them in July, by which 
each beneficed clergyman was, among other articles, to 
swear to maintain, to the utmost of his power, the new 
constitution of France, and particularly the decrees re- 
lative to the civil constitution of the clergy. This in- 
junction had been little regarded till November 27th, 
when a decree passed, declaring that all who should neg- 
lect to take an oath, would be considered as ejected iroui 
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their benefices, and be condemned to severe pains and pe- 
nalties if retractory. As the pope had strongly declared 
his disapprobation of this oatli, it was declined by a great 
number of the clergy, including almost the whole of the 
episcopal order. Numerous emigrations w ere the conse* 
quence, and a schiBm in the church took place. 

The course of the Netherland or Belgic revolution 
and its final overthrow by the arms of Austria had 
notably increased the furor of the French democratfly 
and roused the suspicions and fears even of the non- 
Jacobin part^ in the Assemblyi who bad not been bold 
enough to strike in, or generous enough to rush into a war 
for the defence of men whose insurredaon had been 
originally promoted and encouraged by French propa- 
gandists, but who had lamentably proved their incapacity 
of hel{)ing themselves. The Patriotic Assembly of 
Brussels, and the other political clubs in the great towns, 
had become as Jacobinical as the prreat mother- society, 
the orcnetrix maxima at Paris. They, too, raised and 
kept up the cry of ** Down with the aristocracy ! " and, 
because the nobles and the sujperior classes had framed 
a constitution upon aristocratic principles, they proclaimed 
pretty openly that they were entitled to no better treat- 
ment than that which was proposed by Camille Desmou* 
fins in France for Austrian inyaders ; and instead ok' think* 
ing how to unite their forces in order to oppose the 
emperor, they employed their thoughts about the best 
means of destroying their own nati\re nobility. This 
left the noblesse nothing to do but to rally round the 
standard of Leopold, renouncing the fond hope of 
establishing a national independence, and of obtaining 
for their native land a name and a place among European 
nations. To destroy the last ^rleani of hope, the violent 
democratic leaders quarrelled with the whole body of 
the clergy, country cures and all, and thus armed against 
themselves, and almost to a man, one of the most priest* 
ridden and supersUtious of rural populations. The Pa- 
triotic Assemoly at Brussels, wno wanted something 
very like the French Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
which had flown over die world on the wings of the 
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windy read insolent lectures and put in the nmt arrogant 
demands to the states and provi^onal goyemments. 
These things were but transcripts of the French revolu- 
tionary papers. These Belgian patriots represented that, 
thoogh their counti^ might not as jret be qoHe ripe and 
prepsured for a civil constitudon like ^t which was 
Deing reared in France, still an approach to its principles 
ought to be made upon the basis of liberty and justice. 
They claimed a share in the government, which would 
have left next nothing to the aristocracy and the 
church, and they required the immediate suunnoning' 
of a National Assembly. The United Belgic States, 
strong in the support of the priests and the peasantry, 
boldly refused any concessions of this nature. The army 
of independence had been partially democratized and 
Jacobinized, but the mass of it was still imbued with the 
old feelings of reverence for priests ; and, being of a less 
lively temperament and duller imagination than their 
neighbonrs the French, it would evidently be a work of 
time to convert these boors into unbelieving or mis- 
believing philoaophes. Among thar other antiquated 
notions, the Belgian soldiers retained a respect for their 
cominanding oilers, and were apparently much attached 
to General Vandermersch, wiio had deserted the Em- 
peror Joseph at the beginning of the struggle, and had so 
incensed that potentate that he caused him to be hanged 
in effigy and threatened to hang him in reality. This 
Vandermersch had acted in the field with great energy 
and ability, and to him the patriots had been indebted 
for nearly all the successes they had obtained against the 
Imperialists. Warned by what was taking place iu 
France, and by the mode in whteh a wild democracy let 
loose was treating all the superior officers of the army, 
and not having originally any predilection for that form 
of government^ Vandermersch eEpressed in a pointed 
manner his disapprobation of the political dubs and ^ 
the extravagant pretensions of the temporary democratic 
congress, which assumed legislative and executive powers 
that belonged only to the states. Towards the end of 
March the said congress sent commissaries or deputies to 
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Namur, where Vandermersch was lying w ith the greater 
port of the army. The object of these commissaries was 
to remove him from the command, and make him a pii. 
8oner; but, almostas soon as they arrived atNamur, Van- 
dermersch^ taking the initiative, arrested them and threw 
them into prison. He was backed by all his officers, 
vhO| the very next day, unanimously passed and published 
a varietur of resolutions which did not merely amount ta 
the denial of any power or authority in the congress^ 
but seemed also to usurp, for the army alone, the powers 
which had been vested in the several states. The ciiief 
of these resolutions were, that the Duke oF Ursel should 
instantly be placed at the head of the war dopartnient ; 
that General Vandermersch was, and should continue 
to be, generalissimo of the whole Belgic army ; that the 
Prince d'Aremberg, Count of Lamarck, should be aj)- 
pointed second in command ; and that addi esses should 
be sent to all the provinces, inviting them to co-operate 
with the army for the reformation of abuses and the 
re-establishment of order. The congress hereupon is* 
sued orders for the troops in Brussels and in other towns 
to march towards Namur^ to concentrate and unite near 
that town^ and then to advance in martial order against 
Vandermersch and the troops under him* Everything 
seemed to threaten a civil war ; but, by means which 
are not explained, but which may easily be imagined^ 
the greater part of Vandermersch's troops were induced 
to rise upon their officers and to put their general into 
the hands of the troops despatched by the congress, who 
presently committed him a close prisoner to the fortress 
of Antwerp. It is even said that he was loaded with ' 
chains and thrown into a noisome dungeon. The Prince 
d.^Aremberg was absent at Paris, where he was employ- 
ing himself heart and soul in the cause of Marie Antoi- 
nette, and labouring to arrest the progress of the revo- 
lution there; but the Duke of Ursel was in the country , 
and upon him the congress fell with fury. This noble- 
man^ hereditary chief of the order of noblesse in Brabant* 
had spent his laige income for the defence of the country *a 
libertiesi and had been one of the first to oppose the 
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Emperor Josephs But he was now denounced as a 
traitor, arrested, by Yaneupen, thrown into prison, and 
for five weeks subjected to examinations and inquisitions 
in order to find grounds ibr chaining him capitally. 
This was in the province of Flanders, into which he 
bad fled from Brabant, his own {Irovince, for protection. 
The judges declared that he was innocent; but the 
states of Flanders attempted to j)] ^)]^!^ his confinement 
and to suppress the decision oi' the judges. As some 
companiL'S of volunteers, to whom they applied for as- 
sistance, refused to co-opcrato, the states endeavoured 
to have the duke carried ofi' by night, and consigned to 
the more powerful hands of his enemies in Brabant. A 
)>artj of lawless ruffians they employed actually tore him 
irom his family and forced him into a carriage; but the 
volunteers, who had before refused to co-operate, rushed 
to his rescue and delivered him. These measures in- 
creased the odium and unpopularity of those who had 
been concerned in them ; and the two supreme leaders 
of the democrafic party-* Vaneupen, whom Dumouriez 
had described as a hypocrite, and Vandemoot, whom he 
had styled a Masaniello — got still harder names from 
the Belgian people. The common people of Flanders 
who had been proud of General Vanaermersch, a native 
of their o\\ n province, were well nigh flying to arms to 
rescue him from his captivity, and take vengeance on 
Brabant for arresting him. f avoured by these distrac- 
tions and tierce dissensions, the troops of the emperor, 
who had been almost entirely driven out of the j^rovinces, 
recovered heart and confidence, and, retracing their 
steps, they occupied again several important positionSy 
and defeated the disoi^anized, ill-commanded Belgians 
wherever they met them and whatever was their supe« 
riority in number. Yaneupen and Vandemoot made a 
terrible noise, but could do little else. They wanted 
money and men, but their credit had sunk so low that 
they and the congress could not raise a small loan either 
at home or abroad ; and on account of the arrest of Van- 
dermersch ail the towns of Flanders peremptorily refused 



to send a single man to the army. 
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8aid| to hare the emperor back again than to ItTe , 
under two such emperorB as Vaneupeii and Vanderaoot. | 
At the flame tone the people in all the provinces were in- | 
censed the discoTerj of enormous mnids and pecula* 
tions whtch had been practised hj many of the patriot 
drivers of this revolutidn, and of a palpable tendency in 
many of them to make advantageous terms for themselves 
with the court of Vienna. In this state of popular feel- 
ing the Emperor Leopold issued another memorial, in 
Mhich he solemnly pledged himself to observe every 
article of the Joyous Entry," and to restore to the 
states the constitutions they had enjoyed previously to 
the innovations of the Emperor Joseph. And very soon 
after, having wisely put an end to the causes of dis* 
content in Htingary, Leopold was enabled to tranquillize 
that brave and important part of his subjects, and to 
obtain from them both money and men* By the month 
of*Augusty the Imperialists, who had concentoted their 
forces on and near to the firontiefs, ander General 
Bender, were strengthened by the arrival of several 
reg^ments^ and of all the material necessary for pro- 
secuting the war with vigour. The Belgian congress 
had applied in vain for assistance to Prussia, to Holland, 
to England, to France. Prussia even intimated that 
she would rather take part with Austria than permit the 
present anarchy to continue in the Netherlands ; and 
what the House of Orange most feared was, that the 
Belgians, if assisted by France, might press upon the 
frontiers of Holland, and call upon the democratic party 
there, who bad so recently been put down by force of * 
arms, to rise again. In ftct, tne only country from 
which the Belgian democrats ought to have expected I 
asristanee was France, where a democracy fiercer than 
their own seemed all-triumphant. 

The same revolutionary principle united these two 
nations ; and, as Vandemoot procuum^ the sovereignty 
of the people in Belgium, and upheld France as his 
model, it seemed but fair and natural that the rrcnch 
people should assist him. By some strange and unac- 
countable means the subject was kept out of the National 
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Assembly at Pai'is, or at least no decrees were passed or 
direct motions made about the Belgians until it was too 
late to render them any service. But the Jacobin club 
at Paris made up for the silence of the Assembly : they 
discussed the business ni^rht after night, and returned the 
admiration with which Vandernoot had honoured them. 
The Freach Jacobins declared that, if the rights of man, 
and liberty and equality, swere allowed to be trampled 
upon in Belgium, the attempt would soon be made to 
bring the ironnshod hoofs of despotism upon them in 
France* But the kind's ministers were allowed to per- 
sist in their inactivity and seeming indidbrence, wnidi 
appears the mofte strange, as they were accused of con- 
sidering the Belgian provinces as the bridge over which 
the Royalists' counter-revolution was to penetrate into 
France, and of being quite enchanted at beholding the 
fate which awaited insurrection in that near country.* 
In the month of October the Emperor Leopold, as had 
been agreed at the con<rress of Reichenbach between 
him and the courts of lierlm, the Hague, and London, 
engaged in the most solemn manner, and under the ob* 
ligation of an oath to be taken under the guarantee of 
iSoBC three allied powers, to govern each of his Belgian 
provinces according to the constitutions, charters, and 
privileges which were In force during the reign of his 
beloved and popular mother the Empress Maria Theresa* 
In the same manife^ he invited, called upon, and sum'* 
moned his Belgic subjects to acknowledge his lawful 
authority ; declaring that he would bury in oblivion all 
the excesses and disorders committed during the late years 
by a general amnesty, to be published in favour of all 
who, before the 21st of November, should lay down their 
arms, and cease from all instigations and attempts against 
the peaceable exercise of his authority. He promised to 
visit all the states in order to ascertain the ^vishes of all 
classes, and concert, with persons properly chosen, the 
best means of promoting the general good ; and he con- 
jured and intreated them all, in the name of that oath 
which they had sworn to their country^ and which was 

* Domonriea^s M^oires. 
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as dear to him as to them, not to reject the hand which 
he held out to them, and which was the hand of an 
aftcctionatc father. The parties who had b(^n the 
insurrection, including noblessOf priests^ monks, divinity 

Erofessors, peasantry, and common people, would have 
een disposed to rest satisfied with these conditions, even 
though they had not been di^usted with the Vander- 
noots. Many men who had hitherto remained in the 
field went home without furloughs. Still, however, the 
congress persisted, and maintained a tone of defiance, 
even when the army under Bender was raised to 30,000 
men, consisting: of the best troops in the Emperor's ser- 
vice. Vandernoot's diminished army was commanded by 
General Schoenfeldt, who is described by Duniom iez as 
a Prussian oificer, an imjwstor also, and as being in the 
pay, at the time, of the Kinnr of Prussia. It had been 
foiled and defeated with terrible loss in the month of 
September by only a small part of the Austrian forces : 
and now that Bender was coming on Schoenfeldt ran 
away to Prussia ; and all that the disorganized, demora- 
lized, distracted army of independence could do was to 
retreat skirmishing. In ail these affairs a considerable 
number of French Jacobin volunteers got knocked on the 
bead by the Austrians. The provisional governments in 
the different provinces began to disband as fast as the 
soldiers, flying for the most part to Paris. Vaneupen, 
who was a priest by profession, before he became a de- 
mocratic revolutionist and co-dictator with Vandernoot, 
did what in him lay to keep up the spirit of his party, 
which seemed suftbring everywhere a most rapid tiiaw 
and dissolution. He entered the assembly of congress, 
holding a crucifix in his hand, and, placing* the sacred 
emblem in the chair of state, and falling on his knees 
beibre it, he protested in the most solemn manner that 
he would never pay allegiance to the emperor or the 
House of Austria. A proposal was made on the 20th of 
November, the very eve of the day appointed for their 
submission, that the emperor's third son, the Archduke 
Charles, should be acknowledged sovereign of the 
Netherlands ; — ^the succession to remain in bis family, but 
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not to revert to any branch of the House of Austria pes* 
sessing the sovereignty of any other country. If made 
at an earlier period — if proposed before the alarm spread 
through all the courts of Europe by the headlong course 
of the French revolutioOi ana before the deliberations, 
Gondusionsy and treaties entered into at Beichenbach, — 
there might have been a bare possibility of success to 
this scheme, and the Belgians might have obtained lor 
their sovereign the ablest and most spirited prince that 
the House of Austria has produced lor many ages ; but 
now it was a deal too late for that or any other propo- 
sition, except absolute submission, to be entertained. 
General Bender was crossing- the Meuse with his 30,000 
men, and the army of independence was become an army 
of fuyards. Advancing. right upon Brussels, Bender de« 
spatched an aide-de-camp to the congress sitting there, to 
name a short number of days within which they were to 
determine whether they would accede to the conditions 
offered than and trust to the honour and faith of the em*, 
peror and of the three mediating powers, assuring them 
at the same time that, if they obliged him,. General 
Bender, to draw on bis boots onoe more, he would not 
take them oft' again until he had chased them all out of 
the Netherlands. The congress was silent. The time 
expired. Old Bender drew on his boots and marched 
rapidly to beat up their quarters. But the congress-men 
did not await his arrival : with the members of the war 
d(^partnient, and with all who had been most active in 
the revolution, they consulted their safety by flight, 
some flying into Holland, some into Germany, but the 
greater part of them betaking themselves to the more 
oongenifll atmosphere of Paris. The city of Brussels 
surrendered to the Austrians on the 2nd of December, 
The example was followed by the other ciliesof Flanders 
and Brabant ; and before the end of the year all those 
provinces ouietly returned under the dominion of the 
emperor, wno religiously kept all his engagements with 
them. 

A convention between the ministers of the emperor 
and those of the three allied powers, Great Britain, 

VOL. XXI. Q 
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Prussia, and Holland, was signed at the Hague on the \ 

10th of December, by which the Belgic provinces were 
not only restored to their old ricrhts and privileges, but 
also obtained severid new advantiigcs calculated to render 
more secure their ancient constitutions. These constitu- 
tions were not models of absolute perfection — they would 
have been regarded with sovereign contempt by that 
rulc-arid-line constitution-maker the Abbe Sieyes — but 
they had kept the Netherlanders a tolerably happy people^ 
and they certainly secured some of the most important 
of the rights and blessings of freedom. With regard to 
the great question at issue in France, the easy overthrow 
of the half'fledged democracy ' and Jacobinism of the 
Netherlands certainly exercised some evil influences, 
which contributed essentially to enormous miscalculation? 
and blunders, and to disgraceful and fatal reverses : it 
induced the French emigrants, the princes, and the aris-- 
tocracies of Europe to believe that the overthrow of the 
gigantic democracy of France would be a woii. of almost 
equal ease ; and hence arose delays, insufficiency oJf 
preparation, and a blind and presumptuous confidence. 

In this busy year attempts were begun to revolutiom'ser 
Poland, and the first im])ulse was evidently received from 
France ; but we may wait till the year 1792 to give an 
account of the ill- judged or ilUtimcd proceedings^ which 
ended in the total destruction of the Polish republic. 
The truce which the Emperor Leopold had concluded 
vrith the Turks soon after his accession, and which had 
so soon been followed by a treaty of peace, had not in* 
duced the Empress Catherine to lay down her victorious 
arms. During the summer and autumn of 1790 a de-> 
sultory savage war was carried on between Russians ^ 
and Turks on the shores of the Black Sea, and by the 
banks of the Danube. In several petty encounters the 
Turks had the advantage ; but, when they made a grand 
efibrt to penetrate into the Russian conquests between 
the Black Sea and the Caspian, they were defeated on 
the river Kuban with terrible loss. The Russians, how^- 
ever, began to feel the effects of their long efforts in a 
languor and exhaustion \ and the tzarina was warned by 
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the congi'ess at Reichenbach, that England, Pnissia, Hol- 
land, and even her old ally, Austria, were deteniiined 
not to permit any f urther dismemberment of the Ottoman 
empire. Moreover, she knew that the Poles had opened 
secret negotiations ith Sultan Selim, and were disposed 
to rise and take her Turkish armies in flank and rear as 
soon as ever a iavoiirable opportunity should often The 
great termagant of the North had ah^ady lowered the 
insolent tone of her diplomacy : it was therefore pretty 
clear that tins war would soon cease. 

Another war, which more directly concerned England, 
had broken out in the East. Tippoo Sahib, or Tippoo 
Sultaun, who could never forget or forgive the humilia- 
tions he had met with at the end of the last war, hated 
the English almost to the pitch of madness ; and he had 
superadded a religious lanaticism as mad as this hatred. 
He imagined himself the chosen servant of the prophet 
Mahomet^ predestined, in the eternal book of fate, to 
root out the Nazarencs from India, and cast them into 
the bottomless pits of Gehenna. His cruelties to the 

Eoor Nairs and Hindu people of the Malabar coast, who 
. ad fayoured the English, had been terrible. Nearly at 
the same time that Tippoo sent a numerous embassy to 
die of the plague at Constantinople, or on the road, ho 
despatched a secret messenger to Paris to invite the 
French government to send six thousand of their best 
troops to the Camatlc, with which assistance he engaged 
to drive the English out of every part of Hindustan. 
The Indian diplomatist, apparently a bom Frenchman, 
arrived safely in France, and there met with a very 
favourable reception from all who wished the ruin of 
England — a wide category, which may be said to have 
included nearly every man, woman, and child in that 
kingdom or republic. Even some of the king's ministers 
were enchanted with the project, for Tippoo Sultaun 
offered to pay for transport clothing, and maintenance 
of the troopSy and to secure the French in the enjoyment 
of greater advantages than the English had ever pos- 
sessed in India. Moreover, the terrible insurrection of 
the blacks in St. Domingo, who had been too suddenly 
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indoctrinated in the Rights of Men " and the gospel of 
liba:ty and eqnalt^y rendered necessary the sending a 
lerableforce thither; and, under cover of thia aru 
mament, it was calcidated that an expedition might be 

sent to the Malabar or Coromandel coast, without ex^- 
citing the suspicions of the EngJish government. But 
these ministers and their encouraging representations 
could not overcome the scruples and the repugnance of 
Louis XVI. " This resembles^'* said he, the affair 
of America^ which I never think of vnthmit regret. My 
t^ovth was taken advantage of' at that time, and lue are 
suffering for it now* The lesson is too severe to-be for^ 
gotten!''* 

Without waiting the result of this emlNuqr, Tijmoo 
made an attack upon the'Bajah of Travancore^ the close: 
ally of the English ever since- Colonel- Fcilarton's brB« 
• liant expedition, and befora-the'end of the-year 1789 he- 
bad ovemin and oocnpied the greater port of that rajah'0 
dominions. A detachment of the- company^s army, und^r* 
Lieutenant-Colonel Floyd, found itselr suddenly engaged 
with the main body of the Mysore army under Tippoo ; 
manv of our sepoys were cut down. Floyd, riding along 
the line, expressed his regret to the native officers, and 
cheered them with the hope of a speedy retaliation : 
the?e brave and faithful fellows replied, " We have 
eaten the Company's salt ; our lives arc at their disposal ; 
and God forbid that we should mind a few casualties." 
The sepoys closed up their thinned ranks, and retreated 
in good order before an immensely superior force, and 
through an exceedii^ly difficnlt country .f But Tippoo's 
progress was soon stopped. Havbg formed a close 
alliance with the Mahrattas, the Nizam <rf the- Deccan, 
and other native powers^ the. Bengal government raised 
two annies, one in: the Careatic of 15,000 men, which 
was placed under the command of General Medows^ 
who had distingubhed himself in the American war, and 

Ikrtrand de Molleville, minister of state at that time, 

Memoires. 

t Colonel Wilkes, mstorioal Sketches of the Soutii of 
India. 
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another of about 7500 men in the presidency of Bombay, 
under the cominand of the excellent General Aber- 
cronibie. Tippoo, after some insidious attempts at ne- 
gotiation, evacuated the Travancore country, and, before 
a shot could reach him, retreated to Sennga[)atain, liis 
strong capital. In the month of June (1790) Medows, 
with the Carnatic army, marched from Trichinopoiy, 
and, following nearly the same line of march which had 
first been opened by Colonel FuUastoni he took several 
important fortresses. But be was soon obliged to re- 
traee his steps by intelligence that Tippoo, with a mighty 
army, was a^n bursting into the CmatiCi bad pmed 
the defiles ot the ghaots, and was attempting cmce more 
itD carry fire and sword toifae walls of Madras. Medows*s 
oountennareh soon .drove ihe Mysorean back asain be- 
jondifae moimiains. In^ihe meantime GmieraT Aber- 
crombie, with the'Bombay army, landed at Tellicherry, 
and reduced nearly all the places which the enemy held 
on the Malabar coast, restoring the Nairs and the other 
petty Hindu rajahs, who all co-operated with the English 
in expelling their tyrants and oppressors. Our ally, the 
Rajah of Travancore, was completely re-established in 
his dominions, but no further progress was made against 
Tippoo Suitaun this year^ and the vnr seemed likely to 



A newly-elected British parliament met on the 26th 
of Noirember. The speech from the throne expressed 
great satiBfaetioD.at the amicable ^termination of the late 
difierenees with Spain* about Nootka Sound. A cautious 
sHenee was obsePYed on^ the affiurs of France ; but the 
XMbdfic^tion between Austria and the Forte, the separate 
peace between Bussia and Sweden, and the endeavocuB 
then carrying on in order to put an end to the dissen* 
sions in the Netherlands, w^ere oriefly mentioned. Fox, 
disclaiming any intention to oppose the address, criticised 
various observations made by Carcw in seconding it. 
Alter a few words about the Spanish convention, he 
adverted to what liad been said on the subject of the 
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Austrian Netherlands. It had been stated by Carew 
that it was good policy to promote the return of the 
Netherlands to the dominion of the House of Austria, in 

order to prevent them from falling into the hands of 
another j)o\ver, likely to prove dangerous or inimical to 
this country. Fox conceived the power alluded to nuist 
be France; but, as if blind to the proselytizing going on, 
and to the inevitable tendency of a war-loving democracy 
— as if putting- confidence in the vapid declarations of 
the philosophes of the National Assembly, that a state 
of war was unworthy of a free, a just, and an enlightened 
people, who only wished other nations to be as free and 
nappy as themselves— he asked how France had so sud- 
deniy become a greater object of terror to us now than 
at any other periwl ? In his opinion the interference of 
France in the irffiurs of other nations was, at the present 
conjuncture, very little to be dreaded. With regard to 
the affiurs of Europe in general, the interests of diflerent 
powers had taken so new and singular a turn, that it was 
the undoubted duty of ministers not to overlook the 
change, but to turn it to the good of Ensrland. Not long 
ago it had been difHcult for England to find any allies in 
Europe ; but now she had only to pick and choose ; she 
had nothing to do but to ascertain what number of allies 
it was necessary she should have. The address was car* 
ried without opposition. 

On the 1 5th of December Pitt gave in, in a separate 
account, the expenses of the late armament, intimating 
that some of those expenses, which arose out of the en« 
^ging an additional number of seamen, must be con* 
tinued through the following year, inssmuch as it was 
impossible to disarm all at once. He added, however, 
that he did not mean to say that the proposed mmn* 
tenance of the existing number of seamen was soldy 
owing to that cause ; he would make no scruple to de* 
clare that there were circumstances in the present situa- 
tion of Europe which made his majesty's ministers think 
it iiiglily necessary to keep up a navai armament for a 
time to more than the orainary extent ; but he trusted | 
that a ibw months woidd bring that necessity to a period. 
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All the expenses incurred by the late armament, and the 
funds necessary to keep up the additional number of sea- 
ffOieDy amounted to 3,133,000/. ; and Fitt thought that 
he might defray the whole of this without entailing any 
pennanent charge upon the revenue. The method he 
adopted was to impose some temporary tastes, and to 
obtain from the Bank of England tne loan of 500,000/.^ 
without interest. 

▲•B. 1791. — Shortly after the Christmas recess Mr* 
Philip Francis took the field to make war upon the war 
in India, and to eulogise that excellent and ill-used 
prince, Ti]>poo Sultaun. 

In the course of a protracted and very warm debate 
on our foreifi^n policy, Sheridan, in a long speech, ran 
over the political map of all Europe, and came, in con- 
clusion, to France and her glorious revolution, the grand 
centre of all political counsels and measures. He de- 
clared that nothing which had since happened had at all 
tended to alter the sentiments which he had expres;ded in 
the House the year before on this great subject. He 
thought, indeed, that there was more cause for congra* 
tulating France and mankind now than tlien. In a 
strain which might have become Abb6 Faucbet and his 
Social Circle at rariS) he harangued on the wondrous im* 
provements of recent times, and the progress of modern 
philosophy, which had wiped away the antiquated pre- 
judices that had been obstacles to the happiness of man- 
kind. Taking too niucii upon himself, he affirmed that 
the great majority of Englishmen admired this revuiu- 
tion as much as the immense majority of Fjrenchmeu 
admired it; that this revolution, so dear to the best 
heads and best hearts in both countries, would assuredly 
put an end to all jealousies, discords, and contentions ; 
and that, instead of waging bloody war, Frcnciimcn and 
Englishmen would henceforward live together like ' 
friends and brothers, as in the golden ago 1 

The solicitor-general moved in February for a com- 
mittee of the whole House to enable him^ to bring in a 
bill to relieve from the penalties to which they were 
legally liable, tBose English Catholics who were termed 
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protesting Catholic dissenters, on account of their pro- 
testation against certain dangerous opinions attributed to 
the Papists. The motion being agreed to, he brought ia 
a bill to that effect, which passed the House without 
opposition, the only objection made being, that it did 
not carry the principle of toleration far enough. In its 
passage througti the House of Lordsy it was observed by 
bishop Horsley that the terms of the oath of alliance 
enjoined by the bill might o&sad the feelings of some of 
those whom the bill was intended to relieYe ; and it was 
in conseqnenee expunged, and another substituted. The 
bill was cordially supported by the epncopel bencb^ and 
passed unanimously. 

The fate of a petition, presented by Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
from the GenersJ Assembly of the church of Scotland, 
for a repeal of the Test Acts, as far as concerned Scot- 
land, was very different ; the motion for taking tlie 
petition into consideration being negatived by 149 to 62. 

On March 4, Mr. Pitt produced a bill for the better 
regulation of Canada. By its tenor, Canada was divided 
into two distinct governments — ^those of the Lower- and 
of the Upper Province, — and for each of these a legisla- 
^Te council ^*«nd assembly were established, after the 
-model of the British constitution. Particularly^ the 
council was formed on an imitation of the Honse of 
Lordsi by lodging a power in die goyemor to summon 
members to it ; • and in liis majesty, that of anneming to 
hereditary titles of hononr a right to a seat in the coon-* 
dl. -In the ecclesiastical establishment, to the former 
provision for the Protestant clergy, was added an allot- 
ment lor their support out of the crown lands, and the 
appropriation of one-seventh in all future grants of land 
to that purpose. Future grants of land in Upper Canada 
were to be held in common soccagc as in England, and 
also in Lower Canada, when desired. The debates on 
this bill were made memorable by the £nal rupture be- 
tween Burke and f ox» 

There had been several preludes to thisirrecondlaUe 
quarrel. 

In a debate on the affidrs of Russia and Turkey, FoaE, 
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eyen as Sheridan* had doDe^ straok 
Bog to get into that worse bog, the French revolution. 
H<A was more explid^than Sheridan as to the particular 
points of it that formed the objects of his approbation 
and enthusiastic admiration. He praised the new go- 
vernment of France, both as it res|>ected the politics of 
Europe and the happiness of the French people : in its 
internal relations he thought it superlatively good, be- 
cause it aimed to make those who were subject to it 
liapi>y. Tie knew that difflrcnt opinions upon what had 
taken place m that country were entertained by differ, 
ent men ; but he, for one, admired the new 'Constitution 
of JFrancei eonsidernig) it, altogether^ as the jnost stu- 
pendom and glorious^ edifice qf^Uberty wIMi Imd been 
erected on the fotmdatwti ^ himof^integrkf m any time 
or cmmiryr,**^ As soon as Fox sat downi Burice, who 
in the preceding month of No«*ember had published his 
celebrated < R^eclions on the SevohitiDn of France/ 
excessively agitated', rose to give vent to feelings which 
almost seemed to suffocate him. But it was already 
three hours alter midnight, the House was anxious to 
adjourn, and the cry of ' Question^ question,* becoming 
general, Burke unwillingly gave way to the division 
which took place immediately afterwards. Fox after- 
wards re^Tetted that Burke had not been suft( red to an- 
swer him then and there. The contention, he said, might 
have been fiercer and hotter, but the remembrance of 
it would not have settled so deep, nor rankled so long in 
the heart. Burke, who had never forgiven Sheridan for 
his flippancy on this awful subject during the last parlia- 
ment, who had already plainly declared that he would 
separate from the dearest friends he possessed, if they 

* Burke's Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs, — In 
the Public Advertiser of the 18th of April, Fox's conclud- 
ing wordB are giTen thus : " With regard to the change of 
system that had taken place in the French constitution, Mr. 
Fox said, there were ditierent opinions entertained by differ- 
ent men ; he, for oue, admired the new constitution, con- 
sidered altogether, as the most glorious fabric ever raised 
by human integrity since the creation of man." 

G 3 
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gave countenance to French reYolotionary doctrines, and 
who said that this must be a contest fought and decided 
band to hand, and foot to foot^ was not likely to be 
reconciled to men who, after all, were only a part of 
the party to which he belonged ; and the part, on the 
whole, inferior in number, rank, wealth, and considera- 
tion to the other portion of the Whigs, who thouglit no 
better of the new French democracy than he himself 
did. On the very next morning, the 16th of Api il, a 
very general alarm, or rather a certainty, of discord and 
final disseverance was spread through the Whig ranks ; 
several conciliatory explanations were offered to Burke, 
together with some apologies, while many of the opposi- 
tion who agreed with Fox, condemned him for hastily 
and impnidently expressing opmions Mhich were not 
called for, and had not been provoked by Burke, who 
liad agreed with the party to avoid the topic in the 
House of Commons, unless it were absolutely forced 
upon him. It is said, however, that these gentlemen 
had urged Fox into the imprudence of which they now 
accused him, and that two or three of the number had 
taunted him with being deficient in firmness — for not 
doing earlier what he Inul dune on the night of the 1 5tli. 
But even the leaders of the Whig division who shared 
Burke's sentiments as to the revolution, and who re- 
garded the enthusiastic and eloquent book he had written 
as a text-book of political wisdom, were most anxious to 
avoid a quarrel that must break up and keep the Whig 
party for many a year in the background, and without a 
hope of coming into power. The Duke of Portland, 

*^ It has been stated, however, that at this moment there 
had some prospect opened of a Whig restoration. — " Only a 
few days before Fox himself had told Burke that there was 
a hope of the Whigs coming into office, for that the king 
had said at the levee that if the government could not be 
properly conducted by Mr. W. Pitt it might be done by 
others, as he was not wedded to Mr. W. Pitt." — Priory Life 
ofBxirke. This seems to us very slight ground for believing 
t]iat George III. really intended changing his ministers; 
and we think it scarcely necessary to liurke s honour and 
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the nominal hoad of all the Whigs, aiul most of Bnrke's 
persoaai , friends and connexions, advised him to pass 
over the challenges of Sheridaa and Fox, and to con«p 
tinue to be silent in the House as to their offensive de* 
daratioos of opinion. If Burke had taken this advice^ 
and attempted to follow this silent coursei he would as* 
euredly have failed, and have been ao(»i8ed of a breach of 
agreement by many of his party ; for the impetuosity of 
his feelings, which age had not cooled, nor experience or 
long trials put under control, would have carried him 
away, and thunder and lightning, wind and rain, must in- 
evitably have followed any pertness of Sheridan, any im- 
prudence of Fox, or any notes of exultation about the 
revolution from the mocking-birds of those two orators. 
But Burke would not engage to give any such promise 
or to pursue any such course. He declared that these 
were times that admitted of no such blinking of prin- 
ciples ; that the opinions of a man like Fox might have 
great weight in the country, and that therefore they 
ought not to»be permitted to go abroad unrefuted and 
uncontradicted. He said that he stood pledged to the 
House and to the country upon this subject more than 
any other member in it ; that it would look like political 
cowardice to shrink from the contest; that ne had 
risen to speak, and had been interrupted, more by 
the friends of Mr. Fox than by any other part of the 
House ; but that he would speak yet, and discnarpce what 
he considered his solemn duty to the public, lie had 
been already told that the adherents of Mr. Fox were 
determined to interrupt him whenever he should at- 
tempt to otter any remarks on French affairs ; but this 
vulgar and unjustifiable resolution of theirs only made 
Burke the more resolute. He continued to speak kindly 
and honouringly of Fox, but the asperities of his temper 
' showed themselves whenever he haa occasion to mention 
his inferior adherents. Those inferior spirits too became 
very rash and noisy. The very next night one of them, 

fame to insist upon a doubtful fact ; though we thoroughly 
believe tliat Burke would have acted just as he did, ff he 
had been sure of being himself Whig prime mimster on the 
morrow. 
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and the most busy and talkative of them all, Michael An- 
gelo Taylor, in the course of a speech in the House in a 
dehale on the Quebec government bill, complained that 
gentlemen were now constantly introducing extraneous 
matter into debate ; wandering from the subjects under 
discussion to introduce general principles of government, 
and to talk about the constitutions of other countries which 
we had nothing .to do with; md he declared therefore, 
if he found the minis ter^ or any other right honourable > 
gentleman, wandering hereafter from the strict discusdoa 
•of the matter before the House, he would call him to 
*order and take die sense of Ibe House upon it. Burke, 
and all present, knew that litde Miebael Angelo, by the 
'^ainr otherright honourable gentleman," meant htmself, 
but he took no notice of bis bluster. The thing, how- 
ever, was irritating ; and, when Fox rose to speak, his 
tone and manner were little calculated to allay Burke's 
irritability, or to soothe the apprehensions and fears 
which had been gathering for months round his heart's 
core — apprehensions that England might <l>e driven into 
an imitation of the French revolution. Fox said that he 
had himself, perhaps, been guilty of digressions from the 
matters before the Mouse, and of iwtirring too often to 
the general principles of all governments ; that, perhaps, 
during the present session he had. alluded too oft^ to tne 
French revolution ; that he had also spoken much about 
the republican government of the United States of Ame- 
rica, because those^tates were in the vtcmity of Canada, 
for whioh .the House-was now legislating. He acknow- 
ledged Ibat he- had uttered one silly levity, not wortii 
reoolIecting~-he meant an allusion to the Iiappy extinc- 
tion of nobility in France, and its forced revival by us in 
Canada. [This silly levity, as he called it, was contained 
in the expression he had used in a previous debate on 
the Quebec bill, " that nobility stunk in the nostrils of 
the people of America."] But he would avow that he 
was not in the habit of concealing his opinions ; that he 
reti acted nothing which he had hitherto advanced ; and 
that, though, from the high respect he entertained for 
some of his friends, he should be Sony to differ with 
them, he would nevertheless continue to delivei: his opi« 
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nioQS fearlessly. Old Mr. Powys hinted that Fox would 
do a great deal better it he followed the example ot Mr, 
Burke, and wiote a book about the i^ rench revoludoQ, 
instead of beinff eteroally epeaking about it in that Hoiue. 
This hint could scarcely have been palatable to the gen- 
fleman to whom it was addreesed ; for the accomplished 
Charles James, though so fluent and quidc with his 
tcmgue, was slow atiuspeni and, notwithstanding his high 
neritSy his genius, as an oxator, be never wrote anything 



than mediocrity. Burlce then rose, and, in a very aiiiectiug 
jnsmner, assured the House that nothing depressed him 
more — nothing had ever more affected him in body aiid 
mind — than the thought of meeting his friend as an ad- 
versary and antagonist. After a cool and sneering allu- 
sion to Michael Anp:elo Taylor and his threat, he ob- 
served that, in framing a new constitution for Quebec, it 
was notunneceasary to refer to general principles of go- 
▼emment and examples of other constitutions^ made or 
•makingi masmuch as a material part of every political 
question was to see to what extent certain principles had 
been adopted, and how they had suoceeded in other 
oountries. He presumed that his opinions on govem- 
nent were not uiduiown, as gentlemen had latelv become 
. fond of quoting him in that House. He would, however, 
now say that, the more he considered the French consti- 
tution, the more sorry he was to see it viewed with any 
degree of favour. Once iu the preceding session he liad 
thought himself under the necessity of speaking out ; but 
since that time he had never mentioned it in the House 
either directly or indirectly : no man, therefore, could 
charge him with having: provoked the conversation that had 
passed. He acquitted his riglit honourable friend (Fox) 
of any personal offence to himself in the interruption he 
had lately reoeived in.attempting to answer his panegyric 
on France. Should ho and his friend differ, he dec^red 
it to be lemembered that, however dear he oonndercd 
his friendship, thcure was something still dearer in his 
mind^the love of his eountry. This was surely far 
more moderation than might have been ezpeeted, if we 
consider Burke's natural impetuosity of temper^ the life- 
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and-soul earnestness with which he pressed every im- 
portant measure that he touched, and the repeated 
provocations ho had received from a set of men who had 
at last come to the desperate resolution of attempting to 
drown his voice whenever he should express opinions 
contrary to their own on the French revolution. This 
last resolution, by the way, was qiiite worthy of that great 
object of these gentlemen's idolatry, the National As- 
sembly itself. There the same kind of thing had been a 
most constant and successful practice ; but in England 
there was no hope for it. The Foxtte journals, however, 
continued to recommend the practice, continued to heap 
abuse upon Burke and upon his book. It was impossible 
tiiat the quarrel should remain where it was--tnat the 
schism should not be completed. If Burke could have 
been capable of dcs])ising the bitter attacks on himself 
and his writings, he could never have tolerated the con- 
tinued plaudits bestowed upon the revolution. There 
was an adjournment for the Easter holidays. When the 
House re assembled, on the 6th of May, Burke imme- 
diately rose, resolute to declare his opinions concerning 
the revolution in France and the doctrines maintained 
by the advocates of that revolution here. He stigmatised 
those doctrines, and held up as a warnino: the horrible 
consequences which liad resulted, and which would yet 
result from them in France. As the House was about 
to appoint a legislature for a distant people, it ought to 
establish its competency to the assumption of such a 
right. A body or ^ighti, he said, commonly called the 
* Rights of Man,' had been lately imported, and held up 
by certain persons in this kingdom as paramount to all 
other rights. A principal article in this new code was, 
that all men are born free, equal in respect of rights, 
and continue so in society." If such a doctrine were to 
be admitted, the power of the House could extend no 
farther than to call together the inhabitants of Canada, 
and recommend to them the free choice of a cfovernment 
for themselves. But he rather cliose to argue from 
another code, on which mankind had hitherto acted — the 
law of nations. As for tiie Americans, he really believed 
that thejr had formed a constitution for themselves well 
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adapted to their peculiar circumstances. They had, in 
some degree, received a republican education, as their old 
state governments partlj peurtook of republicanism. The 
formation of their present constitution was preceded by a 

long war, in the course of which they had learned order, 
submission to command, and a regard for groat incn. 
They trained themselves to government by war, not by 
plots, murders, and assassinations. There was another 
circumstance of considerable weight : tiie Americans hud 
never among them even the materials of monarchy and 
old aristocracy. Yet were they too wise to sot up so 
absurd an idea as that the nation should govern the nation. 
On the contrary, they formed a constitution as monar* 
chical and aristocratical as their situation would permit — 
they formed one upon the admirable model of the British 
constitution. But were the French Canadians to receive 
from us a copy of this new constitution of France ? — a * 
constitution founded upon princij)les diametrically oppo- 
idte to our own^ as difierent from it as folly from wisaom» 
as vice from virtue ; a constitution founded on what were 
called the Rights of Man I The authors of it told us, 
and their partizans, the political societies in England, 
had told us, that it was a great monument erected for the 
instruction of mankind. This was certainly done with 
a view to our imitating it. But before we gave it to 
our colonies we should do well to consider what would be 
the practical consequences of such a step ; to consider 
what had already been the eftccts of Parisian politics 
on the French West India colonies. The mode of rea- 
soning from effects to causes was the old-i'ushioned way. 
Continuing his speech, Burke described the deplorable 
condition of France itself. The National Assembly had 
made loud boasts, and their boasts had been echoed in 
this country by the Unitarians and by the dubs, by the 
BLevolution Society, the Constitutional Society, and a 
newer club called, the Club of the 14th of July« Yet 
what had the National Assembly really done ? They 
had been nearly two years in possession of the absolute 
authority which they usurped ; yet they did not appear to 
have advanced a single step in settling anything Ukc a^ 
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government, contenting themselves with enjoying the 
democratic satisfaction of hoaping^ everjr disgrace on 
fallen royalty. They had a king such as they wished, a 
king who was no king, over^whom the Marquis de La- 
fayette, chief gaoler of Paris, mounts guard. Lately 
the royal prisoner, having wished to taste the freshness 
of the country air, had obtained a day-rule to take a 
journey of about five miles- from Paris. But scareely had 
he left the city before hia suspicious governors, recollecting 
that a temporary release from confinement might afford 
hi 111 the means of escape, sent a tumultuous rabble after 
him, who, surrounding his carriage, commanded him to 
stop, while one of the grenadiers of his faithful and 
loyal body-guard presented a bayonet to the breast ol the 
fore-hoi*se, and . . . Here Burke was called to order by 
^that very determined Foxite, Mr. Baker. Great con- 
fusion ensued, and not a little time was wasted in violent 
and firuitless altercation. Fox himself rose and said that 
he conceived his right honourable friend (Burke) could 
hardly be said to be out of order. It seemed to him that 
this was a day of privilege, upon which any genUemaa 
might abuse any government he chose, whether it had 
any reference or not to the question under debate. No* 
body had said a word about the French revolution ; and 
yet his right honourable friend had risen up and abused 
that event, lie might have treated the government of 
the Great Mogul, or that of China or Turkey, or the 
laws of Confucius, precisely in the same manner, and 
with equal appositeness to the Question before the House. 
Every gentleman had that day a right to abuse the 
government of every country as much as he pleased, and 
in as gross terms as he thought proper — to abuse any 
government, either ancient or modem, with his right 
honourable friend. Burke attempted to explain why he 
thought that he was in order, and that Baker had been 
guilty of indecorum and parliamentair disorder in inter* 
ntpling him as he had done ; but there was so loud a 
roar of voices from the opposition side of the House that 
he could not make himself heard, and, after sevml 
attempts, he sat down. Then Lord Sheffield, the friend 
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o( Gibbon, but who did not yet ahare the historian's 
horror of democracy and Jacobinism, rose and moved, 
That diflsertatioQS oa the French Constitutioni and to 
lead a namctiye'of tiansactiQns in France, are not regular 
or orderly on the question before the House/' Fox 
Umeelf faistantly seconded this motion. Pitt then rose 
and said .that he should be ^lad of anythmg that would 
reduce the debate to something like order ; that the 
question of order and the question of discretion were two 
different things ; and that, not conceiving that the right 
honourable gentleman (Burke) had been disorderly, he 
should certainly give his negative to the motion. Fox 
then rose again, saying that he was sincerely sorry to 
feel that he must support the motion, as his rignt honour- 
able friend, in his opinion, had been most irregular and 
disorderly. Instead of debating the principle of the 
Quebec Bill, his fiiend had only come down to strengthen 
mifflrepresentations of what he (Fox) had said in a pre- 
^OQS debate. The course which his right honourable 
fiiend ibad chosen to take was that which seemed to 
4sonfinn the insnuation urged in a former debate, that he 
(Fox) maintained republican principles aa applicable to 
the British constitution. No such argument had ever 
been urged by him, nor any from which such an 
inference was fairly deducible. On the French revolution 
he did, indeed, differ from his right honourable friend. 
Their opinions, he had no scruple to say, were wide as 
the poles asunder 1 But what had a difference of opinion 
on that, which to the House was only matter of theoretical 
contemplation, to do with the discussion of a practical 
point on which no such difierence existed ? On the 
!rrench revolutioirihe adhered to his opinion, and never 
would retract one syllable of what he had said. He 
repeated that he thought it, on the whole, one of the 
most glorious events in the history of mankind ; but he 
meant to praise the revolution only, and not the present 
French constitution, which required to be improved by 
ezp^ence utd accommodated to mreumstances. At all 
events, the arbitrary system of government was dene 
away, and tlie new system had the good of ihe people for 
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its object, and this was the point on M'hich he rested. 
He had no conceahnent in any of his opinions, but he did 
not choose to be catechised respecting his political creed, 
and respecting opinions on which the House was neither 

Soing to act, nor was called upon to act at all. He then 
rew an odious and stinging comparison or parallel be- 
tween Dundas and Burke, as if he believed that Burke 
had made a regular bai^n with Pitt, and was about 
joining him as Dundas had done in 1783* He had once, 
he said, been thus catechised by a right honourable gen- 
tleman (Dundas) ; yet the cateehiser on that occasion 
had soon after joined another ministry to support the very 
measures he then deprecated. Nothing could be more 
bitter than this, and there was no misunderstanding the 
allusion or the inference. Returning to the great cause 
of ditierence, he said, were he to differ from his right 
honourable friend on points of history, on the constitution 
of Athens or of Rome, was it necessary that the diti'erence 
should be discussed in that House ? Were he to praise 
the conduct of the elder Brutus, and to say that the 
impulsion of the Tarquins was a noble and patriotic act, 
M'ould it thence be fair to argue that he meditated the 
establishment of a consular government in this country ? 
Were he to repeat the eulogium of Cicero on the taking 
off of CflBsari would it thence be deducible that he went 
with a knife* about him for the purpose of killing some 
great man or orator ? Let those who said that to admire 
was to imitate show that there was some similarity of 
circumstances. It lay on his right honourable friend to 
show that this country was in the precise situation of 
France at the time when the revolution began, before he 
had a right to meet his argument ; and then, with all the 
obloquy that might be heaped on such a declaration, he 
would be ready to say that the French revolution was an 
object of imitation for this country. He then sj)oive 
contemptuously of Burke's book on the subject, which, 
though §0 recently publishedy was already circulated to an 
unprecedented extent, and producing daily more con- 
versions than Burke could have expected, or than the en- 
thusiastic admirers of the revolution could brook* He 
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said, as plainly as words could say it, that Burke, who 
had taken intinitc pains to inform himself ot every par- 
ticular, had written in haste and ia ignorance of the great 
subject. He had hinted something of the same sort in 
the House before now ; and his newspaper champions, 
fais pamphleteers and essayists— with one or two ezcep* 
tions, a most ignorant, iU-infonned| incompetent crew~ 
bad been repeating this piece of criticism, and accusing 
the admirably •informed Burke of gross ignorance. The 
words Fox now used were : He had been warned by 
high and most respectable authority, that minute discussion 
of great events, without infonnatioiiy did no honour to the 
pen that wrote or the tongue that spoke the words." 
And tliis was folJowed by an insolent sneer. If, he said, 
the committee should decide that his right honourable 
friend should be permitted to pursue his arguments on 
the French constitution he would quit the House; and, 
if some friend would send him word when the real 
clauses of the Quebec Bill were to be discussed, he would 
then return and debate ^em. After all these insults, 
there seemed a hollo wness and insincerity when he 
returned, perhaps for the mere sake of consistency, to 
the tone of compliment and laudation. He said, when 
the proper period arrived for discussing French subjects, 
feeble as his powers were, compared with those of his 
right honourable friend, whom lie must call his master, 
for he had taug-ht him everything he knew in politics— 
as he had declared or a former occasion, and he meant 
no compliment when he said it — yet, feeble as his powers 
comparatively were, he siiould be rceidy to maintain the 
principles he had asserted, even against his right honour- 
able friend's superior eloquence. He would be ready to 
maintain that the Rights of Man, which his right honour- 
able friend had ridiculed as chimerical and visionary, 
were, in fact, the basis and foundation of every rational 
constitution. He next proceeded to compare the French 
revolution with the American, and to contrast Burke*s 
conduct on this and on that occasion. Here, perhaps, 
the party that had most reason to complain was George 
Washington, for being put on a level with Lafayette, 
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and men like him. Fox said, during the American war 
he and his friend had rejoiced together at the successes 
of a Washington, and sympathised almost in tears for the 
fate of a Montgomery. From his right honourable i'riend 
lie had leavned that the revolt of a whole people must 
have been provoked. Such had at that time oeen the 
doctrine of his friend, who had said that he could not 
draw a bill of indictment against a whole people. But 
now he was- sorry to find ihat his right honourable 
Mead, had leaamed to draw suoh a i»ll of indictment, 
•and to crowd it with all the technieal epithets which 
c&graced our statute-book ; such las ftlse, malictousy 
wicked, by the ifiBflgation of the devil, not having 
, the fear of God before your eyes, and so forth. He 
concluded by sayinff that he had said more than ho 
had intended, possibly much more than was either wise 
.or proper ; but if his sentiments could serve the niinis- 
tenal side of the House, which had encourae:ed the 
discussion, apparentl}^ in order to get at them, they 
had acted unnecessarily, lor they might know him and 
his sentiments on every subject, without forcing on any- 
thing like a difference between him and his right honour- 
jible friend ; and that now, having heard them^ they 
might lact upon ihemas they thought proper. Here 
Burke Toae, and commenced his reply in a grave and 
governed .tone, observing that^ although he himadf had 
been repeatedly called to order and interroptedy he had 
nevertheleBS heard his right hosonrable friend with per- 
fect composure, and without attempting the least inter- 
ruption. Yet that speech, to wliich he was to reply, was, 
perhaps, one of the most disorderly ever delivered in that 
House. His public conduct, words, and writings had 
not only been misrepresented and arraigned in the 
severest terms, but confidential conversations had been 
unfairly brought forward for the purpose of proving his 
political inconsistency. Such were the instances of 
kindness he had just received from one whom he always 
considered as hia warmest friend, but who, after an in- 
timacy of more than two and twenty years, had at last 
.thought proper to commence a personal attack upon him. 
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He could not conceive that the manner in which lie had 
been accused ot having written and spoken without in* 
formation, and without the support of facts, manifested any 
great d^ree of tenderness towards him. On the sub* 
lect; however, of the French revolution^ uninformed as 
he might be Bupposed to be, he had nob the least objecv 
mm to meet that right honourable gendeman- hand to 
handy and foot to foot^ in a fair and tempente discussion* 
But this, it seemed, was not the principal < ground of 
quarrel : he was accused of attempting' to bring forward 
a discussion of French principles, in order to fix a stigma 
upon certain republican opinions, which the right honour- 
able gentleman was said to have advanced in a former 
debate. This charge he denied in the most positive 
terms. He added the startling fact that Fox himself 
was no stranfrer to his intention of introducinsr the sub- 
ject of the French revolution in this nicrht's debate. He 
said he had, previously to the last conversation in the 
House on the Quebec BWl, opened to the right honour- 
able gentleman very fully and particularly the plan of 
the speech in which he had that evening been inter* 
ruptcKl ; he had explained, how fior he had intended to go^ 
what limits be meant to impose upon himsdf% This he 
had done at his own house, from whencelhey had walked 
down together to that House, conversing upon- the sub^ 
ject the whole way. The right honourable gentleman 
had then indeed disagreed with him in opinion, but had 
entered into no quarrel with him ; on the contrary, he 
had rather treated him with confidence, mentioning some 
private circumstances of a j)olitical complexion, to which, 
notwithstanding what had since happened, he felt no in- 
clination to allude. After these private explanations 
Burke said he felt it to be an imperative duty to speak 
upon French affidrs, and to point out the danger of ex- 
tolling upon all occasions that preposterous edifice the 
French constitution. The right honourable gentleman- 
had himself termed it the most stupendous and glorious 
edifice of liberty whmh had been erected on the ibunda«« 
tion of human integrity in any time orcountry/' There 
was a seeondaiy niDthre^f a more-persmml nature, which 
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had, indeed, some little influence over him. He had 
been accused both of writing and speaking of the late 
proceedings in France, Tashlv, unadvisedly, ignorantlj^, 
wantonly. He was certainly anxious to refute tliis 
charge ; but at the very moment when he was about to pro* 
duce facts in corroboration of his assertions^ blended ynth 
rivate inibrmation and respectable authorities, he had 
een stopped in that House in the most unfair and dis- 
orderly manner. If they had permitted him to have con- 
tinued his speech, he would have shown that the issue of all 
that had been done and was doing in France could never 
serve the cause of liberty, but would inevital)ly tend to 
promote tyranny, oppression, injustice, and anarchy. 
But what principally weighed with him, and determined 
him in his present conduct, was the dancer that threatened 
our own government from practices already notorious to 
all the world. Were there not political clubs in every 
quarter, meeting and voting resolutions of an alarming 
tendency ? Did they not correspond, not onl^ with each 
other in evenr part of the kingdom, but with foreign 
oountries? Were there not Socinian, Unitarian, and 
other dissenting preachers, preaching from their pulpits 
doctrines whicn were dangerous, and celebrating at their 
anniversary meetings proceedings incoiiij)atible with the 
spirit of the British constitution ? Did they not every- 
where circulate, at a great expense, the most infamous 
libels on that constitution ? lie apprehended no imme- 
diate danger ; at present we had a king ia full power, 
possessed of all his Junctions, ministers responsible for 
their conduct, a country blessed with an opposition of 
great strength, a common people that seemed to be united 
with the gentlemen ; yet, nevertheless, there as cause 
for drcumspeetion, for in France there were 300,000 men 
lip in arms, who, at a favourable opportunity, might be 
happy to intermeddle: and besides, some season of 
scarcity and tumult might arrive, when the greatest 
danger was to be dreaded from a class of people who 
might now be tmned low intriguers and contemptible 
clubbists. He again adverted to the unkindness with 
virhich he had been treated by an old associate, who Liid 
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ripped up the "whole courae and tenor of his public and 
private fife. The right honourable gentleman, after 
fatiguing him with skirmishes of order, which were won- 
derfully managed by the light infantry of his party, then 
brought down upon him the \\ hole strength and heavy 
artillery of his own judgment, eloquence, and abilities. 
In carrying on the attack against him, the right honour- 
able gentleman had been supported by a corps of well- 
disciprmed troops, expert in tlieir manoiuvrcs, and obe- 
dient to the word of their commander ! Here Mr. Grey 
called him to order, saying that it was disorderly to men- 
tion gentlemen in that way, and to ascribe improper 
motives for what they chose to do in the House. It has 
been believed that a little incident which had occurred a 
few minutes before led to Burke^s remarks on the 
docility of a part of the Whig camp, and thence to Mr. 
Grey's call to order. Fox, it will be remembered, had 
declared he would leave the House if Burke were per^ 
mittcd to continue his discourse on French affairs. While 
liurkc was speaking-, Fox quitted his seat and went to- 
wards the _lobby. He was only going to get some 
refreshment to strengthen his inward man : but his party 
thought he w^as going to carry his threat into exe- 
ontion, and quit tlie House altogether; and from twenty 
to thirty of his more immediate friends rose, following 
iheir portly leader, and evanished with him. After 
Grey's interruption, Burke, much agitated, proceeded to 
remark, that this was not the first time that there had 
been a difference of opinion between Fox and himself: 
that he had, indeed, frequently differed with that gentle- 
man, particularly on thesubjectsof parliamentary reform, 
of the Dissenters' Bill, and of the Royal Marriage Act ; 
but that no one difference of opinion had ever before, for 
a single moment, interrupted their friendship. Ho 
alluded to his long services and his grey hairs, and said, 
it certainly was indiscreet at his time of life to provdke 
enemies, or give his friends occasion to desert him ; yet, 
if his firm and steady adherence to tlte British constitu- 
tion placed him in such a dilemma, he would risk ail, 
and, as public duty required, with his last breath cx- 
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claim, Flt feom n» Fbbnch CoKsntinnoK !" Here 
Fox, who had returned from the cofiee-room to his seat, 
whispered that there was, that there could be, no loss of 
friendship between them« But Barke replied, Yea, 
there wasl He knew the price of his conduot; he had 
done hla duty at the price of his friend— their friendship 
was at an end 1 

On the 8th of Aj)ril a finance committee was appointed 
to coLisidcr and report the amount of the public income 
and expenditure, during the last five years, or since 178G, 
when a select committee had reported on the subject. 
The present committee erave in the annual income at 
16,030,285/,, and the expenditure, including the 
1,000,000/. for liquidating the national debt, at 
16,969,178/., which left an excessof the income overthe 
exnenditure of 61,107/. On the 18th of May the chan« 
celior of the ezdiequer, In Ids account of the< stale of the 
finances, referred to this report. Sheridan triumphantly 
remarked that the report showed the fallai^ of die esti- 
mate of future expenses ,which had been made by the 
committee of 1786. Pitt replied, that the increase of 
the ezpenditore had arisen chiefly from inddentalcbtt^es 
and circumstances, which it was impossible the committee 
of 1786 should have Ibreseen. IScvertheless, Sheridan, 
on the 3rd of June, moved no fewer than forty resolu- 
tions, calculated to discredit the mana^reinent of the 
finances, and to show how much better care he (Sheri- 
dan) could have taken of the public money. Of this 
tedious series the greater number were rejected altoge- 
ther, and others were amended according to data laid 
down by the minister and his friends, and more particu- 
larly by Mr. George Rose, now one of Pitt's closest friends. 
Not satisfied with rejecting or amending all Sheridan's 
bandy work, the ministeri^ists brought forward sixteen 
resolutions of their own^ wliich all went to pro¥e that the 
finances had neyer been so well managed 4>efore, and that 
there was every prospect of keeping the expenditure far 
williin the limits or the inoomci and of reducing the 
national debt at the same tune. A wild dream this, in- 
deed| to be entertained on the very brink oi the Trench 
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rewltttionary war ! In tibe House of LordB a committee 
for ioquiring into the atate of the finances had been moYed 
for by Lord Bawdon^on thedOth of March : it had been 
•opp^ed bjr Lord GrenYille as altogether unnecessary, 
since a committee was ^to be appointed in the House of 
Commons; and the motion had been negatived by 55 
against 23. On the 24th of May Dundas Jaid a very 
flattering account of the state of the finances in India 
before the Commons, making it appear that the revenues 
there, amounting in all to seven millions sterling, after 
defraying all expenses, left a clear surplus of nearly a 
million and a half ]jer annum. On the 10th of June 
parliament was prorogued by the king in person. His 
myestv's speech contained nothing noticeable except the 
avowal that he was not as yet enabled to inform them of 
the result of the steps which had been taken with a view 
to the re-eslabliahment of peace between Russia and tike 
Forte. 

With all his wisdom and rightoessof attention, Burke, 
«B we have already hinted, had put a good deal of his 
excessive enthusiasm and heat m his book upon the 

French revolution, and had carried out some of his con- 
servative principles to a length which justified some 
cavil iroin the friends of liberty, and even from such of 
them as might think as ill of the phenomenon, and de- 
precate as much any imitation of it, as life did himself, 
bis heat and violence might have excited violence and 
heat in his opponents, althoug-h it may be doubted 
whether any such provocation were required by a most 
^citable and excited class of politiciansi who, from the 
beginmngj.had iallen down upon their knees to worship 
tiie revolution, and who seemed determined never to get 
up again so as to look it in the face or examine its real 
4)omplexion. We have alluded to the fierce war carried 
on by die newspapers against the ^ Reflections but, 
in a«idition to these light troops, heavier troops took the 
€eld under the form of volmnes of all sizes and pamph- 
lets of the most truculent description. Nearly every 
one of these combatants declared tnat Burke's book was a 
flimsy piece of rhetoric and fine writing, which the 
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simplest logician might tear to pieces ; but the tumQU 
tuous numbers in ii^tch they took the field, and the 

fierceness with which they all gathered round this single 
isolated foe, seemed to tell a very diflerent story. The 
most noted of the combatants were the late Sir James 
Mackintosh, Thomas Paine, and Dr.. Priestley. Mackin- 
tosh was at that time a very young' and inexperienced 
man — wUh a profession and foi tune all to seek — with a 
strong turn for inquiries and political speculations, with a 
good deal of enthusiasm, such us most young men worth 
anything possess, for abstract notions of liberty and tho 
perfectibility of man through improved governments and 
institutions. His ^ Vindiciac GailicaB,' or defence of the 
French revolutioni was published in tiie month of April, 
Mobile parliament was ritting, and was distinguished 
amidst a rabble-rout by the beauty^ of its language, the 
happiness of its illustrations, and its gentlemanly tone. 
It immediately made its amiable author famous : he was 
applauded and courted by all the Whigs that shared 
the sentiments of Fox ; and his essay was quoted 
by them in parliament and at public meetings. JBurke 
himself was struck with some beauties in the* work, and 
probably discovered that a little time and a little more 
btudy and experience (for Mackintosh was deficient in 
both these) would correct what was wrong in principle, 
and solten what was extravagant in expression : he had 
no insult to complain of; for Mackintosh, instead of 
treating him as Thomas Paine, Priestley, and so many 
others did, as an apostate, a renegade, and scoundrel, 
8])oke of his character and motives with respect, and of 
his genius and elegance with a most fervent admiration. 
What Burke seems to have foreseen and to have cal- 
cidated upon, from the right-heartedness that was in 
this young writer, soon came to pass : the massacres of 
September^ and the other atrocities that so crowded 
upon one another in Paris, soon disenchanted Mackin- 
tosh of the French and their bloody experiment. He 
began, in various essays (which chiefly appeared in the 
* Monthly Review'), to retract some of the boldest 
assertions he had made in the * Vindicice Gallicse;* 

I 
I 
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and at the close of that great man's life, he entered into 
a correspondence with Burke, which would have i ijx ncd 
into a friendship, if Burke's heart had not been bioken, 
and his hours numbered.* In a short time lonprcr ^lack- 
intosh's recantation became much broader, increasing 
exactly in proportion with his experience and calm 
study; and fie was ready to declare "democracy the 
most montrous of all governments^ because it is impossible 
at once to act and to control ; and, consequently^ the 
sovereign power in such a constitution must be left 
without any cheek whatsoever/' If he had been cooler, 
or better informed of what was really passing, the pro- 
gress of the French revolution, which was utterly hope* 
fess io April, 1791', ought to have carried this conviction 
to' his mind before he wrote the * Vindiciai Gallicae ;* 
but, like so many other men of far maturer years, he liad 
indulged the hope that the revolution would correct its 
own vices. At the short piece of Amiens, in 1803, 
when Maekintosh paid a visit to Paris, he found that his 
book was better known than he then wished it to be, 
and that his recantation was not known at all. To some 
Frenchmen who complimented him on his * Vindiciae 
GallicaB,' as the best defence of their revolution, he re- 
plied| Gentlemen, you have so completely refuted my 
arguments ! — Messieurs, vous m*avez si Inen rifvi4 1* 

A very diffisrent assailant was that incurable democrat 
.Thomas PainOi whose coarseness and violence had been 
materially increased by his residence in Paris, by his 
frequenting the galleries of the Assembly and the hall of 
the Jacobins, and by the French citizenship which had 
been conferred, or was about to be conferred, upon him. 
The man had become almost as rabid as Marat. He ex- 
hausted his knovvledg^e of tiie English language in finding 
terms of opprobrium and reproach to heap upon Burke, 
although, m the course of his peripatetic, discontented, 
comfortless existence, he had tasted largely of the ele- 
gant hospitality of Beaconsfield, and had received many 

' See Letter written in December, 1796, as given in the 
' Ldfe c^Sir James Mackintosh' by his son. 

h2 
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fav GUI'S which a better man would never have forp^otten, 
even in the rage of controversy and the madness of liberty 
and equality. Starting with the proposition that the 
cause of the French people was that of all Europe, or 
rather that of the whole world, and that nothing was 
wanted to make a heaven upon earth but an immediate 
and universal imitation of the Frmdk revolution. Fame 
recused Burke of high treason against human nature for 
attempting to check its progress and repudiate its prin» 
4»ples. The motives, he said, were as base as the design 
was atrocious ; finr Burke bad reoeivedy or was to re* 
eeive, a pennon from liie liberty-bating court of Eng- 
land for his book, and for bis equally abominable speeches 
in pariiament. Because Burke had taken the most 
liberal side on the question of the American revolution, 
which resembled the French one scarcely more than 
water resembles blood, Paine held that he was bound to 
support every revolution or insurrection against kings 
and priests and nobles that any })eople might choose to 
make, and that his not supporting the French revolution 
proved him to be the meanest of turncoats, the blackest 
of apostates. He also held that Burke, the man most 
filled with knowledge of any of his time, was labouring 
to stop the progress of knowledge, to restore the daricr 
ness and barbarity of the feudal ases, to reduce the 
pe(Mile of England to the condition of serfs, to Ae state 
lof beasts, to eat straw, as in Hanover or in Bruna* 
wick/* He compared Burke most disadvantageoudj 
wUb Lafityetie. ^* Kim diy, barr^, and obseare,*' said 
he, is the source from which Mr* Burke labours! And 
how ineffectual, though gay with flowers, are all his 
declamation and his argument, compared with the clear, 
concise, and soul-animating sentiments of the Marquis 
de Lafayette!" Like the vast majority of the great 
man's assailants, this half-educated, vulgar-minded writer 
accused Burke of ignoi'ance and incompetence, of a total 
want of the higher reasoning faculties, and, in short, of 
being capable of nothing but an inflated over-ornamented 
rhetoric He was quite sure that Burke had no idea of 
principles in contempla^^fir governments. In describing 
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with an undying eloquence, and in words that are 
engfraven on every heart, the fate of the fair Marie 
Antoinette, Burke had deplored that the age of chivalry . 
was crone. Paine taxed t\\\s as being very ridieidoiis, 
saying—^' When we see a man dramatically lamenting^ 
in a publication intended to be believed, that the age qf* 
chivalry is gone ! that the glory of Europe is extin* 
gmslied for ever ! that the witought grace of l^e^ if any 
one knows what it is, the cheap defence of naiume^ the 
marge ^ manly eentiment and heroie enterpnte^ia gone / 
and all thia because the Quixote age of chivalrv nonsense 
is gone, — ^what opinion can we form of his judgment, or 
what regaid can we pay to his facts ? In the rhapsody 
of his imaeination« he has discoyered a world of wind-- 
mills ; and his sorrows are, that there are no Quixotes to 
attack them. But if the age of aristocracy, like that of 
chivalry, should fall — and they had originally sunic con- 
nexion — Mr. Burke, the trumpeter of the order, may 
continue his parody to the end, and finish with exclaiming^ 
* Othello's occupation *s gone !* " 

The re|)ublican party in England — if we can call by 
that, or by any other fixed name, a confusion of theorist?, 
disaffected sectarians, disappointed Whigs, and discon« 
tented murmurers — considered this rude and crude piece 
of reasoninc^ as a master-piece of human intelligence and 
genius, anaas a complete refutation of the sophistry aud 
all other parts of the Beflections ; and such of them as 
could meet at public dinners were accustomed to drink 
the toast — Tnanks to Mr. Burke for the discussion he 
has prodaoed !" Fox himself, it is said, was loud in his 
applause of Thomas Paine and his Rights of Man, 
Other Individuals, who would have had stui more to lose 
than Fox and the noble family to which he belonged by 
any practical illustrations of Paine's French theories, not 
only perused the book with ecstasies of delight, but con- 
tributed to get up cheap editions of it, and to scatter it 
over the country, as if to teach the people of England 
the way they ought to go — as if to invite them to cut the 
throats of their patriotic in stinictors, and make an equal 
division of the land and of all that was upon it. But the 
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book itself, without any such high patronage, and without 
tbe recommendation of societies and clubs that boasted of 
Lords for their presidents and members of parliament for 
tiieir Tice-presiaentSy seemed well fitted to make its own 
wa^ amon^ the uninformed and less^ fortunate dasses of 
society. It appealed directly to their passions and their 
supposed interests ; it was, in good part, written with 
very considerable power ; its arguments seemed as clear 
and simple as the first rule in arithmetic, and its coarse- 
ness was but a recommendation the more to coarse and 
vulgar minds. Tiie wonder is that it did not produce 
more impression than it did ; and particularly as some of 
the correctives adopted by government were injudicious 
in tlie extreme, and calculated — as all petty persecutions 
are — to promote rather than check the evil. Mackin- 
toshes Vmdtciae Gallicae had not been half so well suited 
to the vulgar taste, and, though it ran through several 
editions, its circulation was far inferior to that of the 
Rights of Man. But the Reflections carried along with 
them the vast majority of the better educated dasses, 
and they certainly contmned a pabulum more suited to 
English natures in general, at that time^ than the foreign 
nutriment. The real disdples of Paine, either among 
the poorer orders or the miadle classes^ were at no time 
very numerous.* 



* Burke himself has given what we consider a true and 
correct character of Paine and his book : — ** He is utterly in- 
capable of comprehending his subject He Has not even a 
moderate portion of learning of any kind. He has learned 
the instrumental part of literature — a sii/le and a method of- 
disposing of his ideas — without having ever made a previous 
preparation of study, or thinking, for the use of it Jimuu^ 
and other.sharply penned libels of our time, have furnished 
a stock to'tfae adiventurer in composition, which gives what 
they write an idr (and but an air) of art and skill ; but as to 
the rest, Paine possesses nothing more than what a man 
whose audacity makes him careless of logical consequences, 
and his total want of honour makes indififerent to political 

consequences, can very eanlj write."— to Sir WiUiam 
Smiths 
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Josepil Priestley, who, like Dr. Price and some other 
preachers of that class, waged the controversy not merely ' 
through the press but also from the pulpit, was a Soeinian 
or Unitarian minister settled in the manufacturing town 
of Birmingham. His best fame depended then, and will 
ever depend, on his devoted ness to natural philosophy, 
and on the experiments and discoveries he made in it. 
When the world shall have forgotten the bold sectarian, 
who was far from bein^ disposed to grmt that toleration 
to others which he claimed for himself and for his infini- 
tesimal sect, and the rash and somewhat unscrupulous 
politician, they will remember with respect and admira- 
tion the experimentalist — ^tbe chemist that unlocked some 
of the secrets of nature, and opened the way to great and 
important dtscoTeries* In treating of a season that was 
fiery hot, and when idl classes, or nearly all classes, of 
politicians and writers seemed to lose the best of our 
national attributes, calmness and moderation, we would, 
with all our heart, endeavour to preserve the balance of 
the strictest impartiality, and we trust it is alien to our 
nature to carp at, or lightly to disparage, a man of 
science and genius. But, after a perusal of some of his 
writings, polemical and political (lew ever look into them 
now or know the spirit that is in them), we are forced 
to the conclusion that Priestley, even before this violent 
and exciting season, had proved himself a dogmatic con-, 
troversialist, an intemperate disputant} and a man that 
would risk the peace of society for a dogma of his own, 
or for the insane purpose of enforcing the speculative 
opinions of his almost invisible minority upon the majo- 
rity. Horace Walpole said of him that he wanted a 
papal power ; and the wit is scarcely too severe. In his^ 
controversy with Gibbon, the historian, who, whatever 
he was besides, was a good-natured person and a gentle- 
man, Priestley conducted himself in a manner to disprove 
his claim to be eitlaer one or the other. In his polemical 
discussions, even with his friend Dr. Price, he was 
neither gentle nor charitable ; and no pope of Rome 
could have spoken more contemptuously of other churches 
or faiths than he wrote and habitually spoke of the 
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Church of Enjzlanfl, and of all pocfs or modifications of 
sects that dittered from his own, which was in good part 
a sect of his own making, and of w hich he was, in very 
truth, the Pontifex Maximns. His disciples describe' 
him as " the grand restorer of the ancient tJnitarian sys- 
tem, maintained at the era of the Reformation by Socinus 
and other learned men of the Polish or Cracovian school/' 
and as the vindicator of the genuine^ onadulterated 
doctrine of nrimitiire Christianity/' He regarded all 
dyil establishments of Christianity, and all connexions 
between church and state, as crying abuses and barrierff 
to the propagation of truth— by which truth, to apply 
Home Tooke's analysis of the word, he meant simply 
what he. Dr. Joseph Priestley, trowed. But at various 
periods of his life he had trowed or believed in very 
different manners, reversing the ordinary process, and 
believing less and los*!i as he grew in years ; and the 
(Treat and rapid transitions in his own creed onp:ht to 
have moderated his zeal in enforcing his present belief 
or conviction upon others. He had lately held a long- 
and terrible controversy with Dn Horsley, who had 
been provoked by one of his many publications, and had 
taken the field as a champion of the established churchy 
and with far more heat than was decorous, although 
assuredly Priestiey had no rieht to reproach hhn on that 
acoonnt. ^ In the month of «fanuary of the present year^ 
1791} Priestley declared to his friend Dr. PricOi who^ he 
says reproachnilly, had meddled but little with the esta^ 
blished church, that he **had long since drawn the sword 
and thrown away the scabbard, and was very easy about the 
consequences. This surely was not language becoming 
the apostle of primitive Christianity : this sentiment was 
even adverse to toleration, and the first principle and 
foTmdation of tiie Gospel of Christ, teaching love unto all 
men, and even unto foes. It were magnanimous, it were 
wiser and better, I'or men to act otherwise : but in these 
matters, when a preaciier and teacher of doctrines odious 
to the vast majority hoists the black flag and cries no 

* Letter from Binniogham^ dated January 27^ 1791. 
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quarter, he must expect at the very least some hard 
knocks, Priestley must have foreseen the consequences, 
though perhaps not their full extent, when he boasted 
that he was so easy about them. He had contrived 
beibre this, by expressing doubts eoQceroaog tbe im* 
materiality of the aeatieht principle in man, to obtain 
tbe reputation of an unbeliever in rev^dation.* Like 
Price, he took the earii^t opportunity of uultiDg 
in the French revolution, and he did not abate a jot of 
bis admintion with die pro^ of the phenomenon. 
At a momeut what the excitement was at the highest 
he published his ^ Faauliar Letters to the Inhaiiitants of 
Birmingham, in Befiitaiion of several Charges advanced 
against the Dissenters and Unitarians by the Rev. Mr. 
Madaii,' in which his ironical style gave great offence 
even to the populace, who were very loyal and very 
orthodox. t The personal popularity oi (xcorge 111. had 
kept oil the increase throughout the kingdom ; and, 
taking the great body ot the people, there probably never 
was a time Mhen England was in so hi^h a Royalist 
humour as at the beginning of the French revolution. 
£vents and eimunstances, not unassisted b^ exertions 
purposely made, gave somewhat of iaoaticism to this 
feeling ; l»it, afitar all, the feeling was as pure and quite 
jas rational as the contemporary fanaticism of Uberl|y 
iand equality. liong be&re the exdtement of piditios 
was super-added to the ezdtement of religious oon-^ 
troyerqr Priestley had become ezceedkigly otmoxious to 

* This was by and through his * Introductory Dissertation ' 
to Hartley's ' Observati<»is on Man/ published in 1775. 
Hatters were not much maided by lus later puUicatioDS. 
In 1782 he had produced his * Histoiy of the Cwruptions of 
Christiamty/ in which he had treated all chnrches as con- 
geries of selfishness and imquiti^. The Dutch took the book 
so much to hearty that* in the city of Dort» Ihey caused it to 
lie burned by the hands of the common hangman. 

f In these* Fanuliar Letters' Priesfleyy assunungthe pro- 
phetic tone, announced the speedy triumph and establish- 
ment of Unitarianism, which ^e inhabitants oi Birmingham 
conndesed as something almost iqfnonymous with Atheism. 

h8 
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the Birmingham people. The French Academy of 
Sciences had paid a very proper compliment to 
the scientific merits of Priestley in electing him an 
honorary member of their body : and he maintained a 
correspondence with several of those men of science and 
literature who bad put themselves foremost in the revo- 
lution, and who were labouring to bring about a republic 
without that titular king which as yet they retained. 
Other incentiveSi besides his own strong political sym* 
pathiesy were not wanting to set the ready pen oi 
Jrriestley a-going i^ainst the ^Reflections/ Besidea 
some strong things said in parliament against Price, 
KippiSy Towers, and other dissenting ministers, including 
Pnestley himself, who had made such use of the pul- 
pit, drum ecclesiastic," Burke had fallen upon old Trico 
m his book, and had given him a terrible mauling — such 
a mauling, indeed, that Price, happening to die soon 
after the appearance of the * RcHections,' was suid to 
have been killed by it, although his fourscore years 
seemed to make death a very possible aorident, without 
attributin": it to mere pen and ink. Before the mur- 
derous book had been long in existence Priestley put 
forth his ' Letters to the Right Honourable Mr. Burke, 
on his lieflections on the Revolution in France.' Though 
professing a regard for the English constitution, Priestley 
applauded ail that was doing in Fran\*e as supereminently 
just and wise, and, with veiy little periphrasis, recom* 
mended an imitation of those performances. Mankind, 
he said,^, were everywhere opening their eyes to the 
nature and uses of govemmentt and, consequently, the 
whole of the Gothic feudal system, embracing matters, 
both civil and ecclesiastical, was beginning to siiake to 
its foundation, producing a tremor and a convulsion that 
must be felt in every state in Europe. He attempted to 
repay with interest the sarcasms of Burke, which were 
said to have killed old Dr. Price, of Hackney ; but his 
periods had little of Burke's pimgency. Many other 
things in the book would have inflamed the Birmingham 
mind, which was getting as hot as a furnace, against a 
man or writer not otherwise obnoxious ; but, as coming 
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from Priestley, wbo had incurred so long a score of grudges 
and spites, it roused all the angriest passions. He was 
told ia anonymous letters to look to himself, as such an 
enemy to church and state, as such a Deist or Atheist 
would not long be tolerated in a town into which he had 
introduced nothing but diasension and discord. In this 
state of the Birmingham mind a certain number of 
Priestley's friends resolved to celebrate with a dinner and 
toasts, speeches, and songs, the 14th of July, the anni* 
remarj of the taking of uie Bastille. A few days before 
this appointed feast a printed hand*biU was circulated 
through the town, to act like a challenge and defiance to 
the hot churcli-and-king citizens and in-dwellers. It 
bore no signature, and was addressed to the people at 
large. It was as follows : — My countrymen, the 
second year of Gallic liberty is nearly expired. At the 
commencement of the third, on the 14th of this month, 
it is devoutly to be wished that every enemy to civil and 
religious despotism would give his sanction to the ma- 
jestic common cause by a public celebration of the anni- 
versary. Remember that on the 14th of July, the 
Bastille, that * High Altar and Castle of Despotism/ 
fell I Remember the enthusiasm peculiar to the cause of 
liberty with which it was attacked! Bemember that 
generous humanity that taught the oppressed, groaning 
under the weight of insulted rights, to save the lives of 
oppressors 1 Extinguish the mean prejudices of natimis. 
and let your numbers be collected and sent as a free-will 
offering to the National Assembly. But is it possible to 
forget that your own parliament is venal ? Your minis- 
ters hypocritical ? Your clergy legal oppressors? The 
reigning family extravagant? The crown oi a certain 
great personage becoming every day too weighty for the 
head that w ears it ? Too weighty for the people who 
gave it? Your taxes partial and excessive? Your 
representation a cruel insult upon the sacred rights of 
property, religion, and freedom ? But on the 14th of 
this month prove to the political sycophants of the day 
that you reverence the Olive Branch ; that you will 
sacrifice to public tranquillity till the miyority shall 
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exclaim, The Peace of Slavery is ivorse than the War of 
Freedom ! Of that moment let tyrants beware." The 
people ol' Birmingham believed that this paper proceeded 
from the dissenters and republicans that had appointed 
to feast at the tavern on the 14th ; but Priestley and 
these individuals affirmed that it had been written, 
printed, and distributed by some bigot or bigots of the 
church-and-state party in order to mdce mischief and in- 
tenrapt tfieirScelebration. On the appointed day, about 
eigbly peraons assembled at Dadley's tavern to com* 
memorate the French revolution; and the mi^strates 
and a number of the cliurcfa««nd-8tate inhabitants at the 
Swan taTem to drink long life to the English constitu- 
tion. Priestley did not attend. The landlord or the 
company had procured, to be set upon liie taUe, three 
figures: one a medallion of the king encircled with 
glory, another an emblematical figure of British liberty^ 
and the third an emblematical figure of Gallic slavery 
breaking its chains. Either through ignorance or design 
(or it might be throup:h some defect of the Birmingham 
artist) a spy of the loyal mob, who got adniittanee into 
the room, reported out in the street that the revolutionists 
had cut off the king's head and placed it on the table 1 
The tna.«?t^ which are said to have been really drunk 
began with " The King and Constitution," and were by 
no means exceptionable, or even ridiculous, except the 
second on the list^ The National Assembly and Pa- 
triots of France, whose virtue and wisdom have raised 
twenty-six millions from the meanest condition of des* 
potism to the dignity and happiness of freemen.*^ But 
out of doors it was rumoured^ and believed hj the people, 
that their first toast was <^ Destruction to the Present 
Goremmenty and the King's Head upon a Charger.'^ 
And, in the language of a newspaper reporter, no 
sooner had this treasonable toast bcNsn made known to the 
people, than loyalty, sivift as liffhttiing, shot through 
their minds ^ and a hind of electrical patriotism animated 
them to instant vengeance. They rushed into this con- 
venticle of treason, and, before the second course was 
well laid upon the table, broke the windows and glasses, 
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pelted and msulted these modern reforraers, and obliged 
them to seek for safety in immediate flight."* But 
according to less rhetorical and more rdiable authority, 
the electrical patriotism " was not quite so sudden in 
its action, the orthodoxy of Dadley, tne keeper of the 
tavern, acting as a non-conductor. Some persons of 
better emidition cried oat to the dirty little boys that 
were piping Church and King!" and beginning to 
throw stones, " Don't break Dadley's windows : he is a 
churchman." And it appears that it was not during the 
dinner, but some hours after, when most of the company 
had separated, that some of the mob broke into the 
tavern in search of Dr, Priestley, who had not dined 
there. t *'They wanted/* they said, "to knock the 
powder out of Dr. Priestley's wig 1 " A welUconditioncd 
townsman, zealous for church and state, smiled his assent 
to the proposition ; and it is said that the ultra-loyal ma* 
gistrates, who had been dining at the Swan " (it ought 
to have been at the Goose) close at hand, huzzaed 
" Church and King ! and waved their hats in the air, 
which inspired fresh vigour into the mob, so that they 
yerily thoughti and often declared, they acted with the 
apprebfOhn at least of the higher powers, and that what 
they did was right ^' There appears to be little donbt 
but that the worshipful magistrates and their friends had 
0Ter«-heated their exeesrive loyalty by too much drink at 
the Swan and that ihe i^ollection of eld grudges 
urged them to pat the mob on the back, neither foresee- 
ins: nor wishing tor the very serious consequences that 
followed to the good town of Birmingham. No doubt 
they wished to see the powder knocked out of Priestley's 
wig, and a meeting-house or two, iu which, according to 
their conceptions, treason had been preached, knocked 
down or otherwise destroyed ; but there, no doubt, they 
wished the rioting to cease. The result, however, was 
a long, destructive,. and very disgraceful riot. But that 
night the J^ew Meeting where Priestley preached on 

* *The Times' of Tuesday^ July 19, 1791. 
f Life of William Hutton, stationer of Birmingham, 
written by himself. 
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Sundays was demolished and burned, as was also the 
Old Meeting-house. 

When the Old Meeting-house was burning fast to the 
ground, the mob marched away, about a mile and a 
half, to Priestley's dwelling-house, at Fair Hill. The 
doctor and his family had iled ; but his house, the whole 
of his valuable library, and more valuable collection of 
apparatus for philosophical experiments, together with 
some manuscript works and notes on which he placed a 
high valuCi ana all the furniture were plundered, burned, 
or destroyed. This finished the w<»rk of tlie night of 
the 14th of July* But on the following morning, the 
rabble of the town, being joined by the worst rabble of 
a very indifferent neighbourhood, by minersand founders^ 
by workers in iron and in brass, by the Amazon nail- 
'•makers of Walsall and all that district, where the fair sex 
still work at the anvil, aud by strong-armed women from 
other parts, renewed their destructions and depredations 
"to the tune of Church and King ! They were armed 
ywiih bludireons and carried terror wherever they ap- 
^pearcd, for there was no military force in the town, and 
the stupid magistrates knew not what to do. About the 
hour of noon a body of men, women, and children mixed, 
and about a thousand strong, attacked the house of Mr. 
John Ryland at Easy Uill. £very room," says Hut- 
ton, was entered with eagerness; but the wine-cellar, 
in which were wines to the amount of three hundred 
pounds, with ferocity. Here they regaled till the roof 
fell in with the flames, and six or seven of them lost 
their lives." Mr. Ryland had not been at the anniver- 
sai^ dinner; but he was a dissenter and a friend of 
Priestley, and probably the odour of his well-filled wine- 
cellar contributed as much as anything else to bring upon 
him the visitation of these drunken Royalists. In fact, 
the love of drink and the maddening effects of liquor 
were at the bottom of nearly all this mischief, from first 
to last. But even in the madness of intoxication this 
rude rabblcment, furnished by some of the worst districts 
in the country, gave proof that they were of English 
breed j for though they had for many hours the whole 
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town and neighbourhood at their mercy, and talked about 
knocking on the head the enemies to church and state,- 
they shed not a drop of blood, nor ever appear to hav^c 
really thought of shedding any. A French mob, in the 
like circumstances, would not have got so drunken, but 
they would have butchered at least some of the victims 
of their fury. The tumult, after raging four days, was 
suppressed without bioodsbed by tbe arrival of fire 
troops of light dragoons. 

These Birmiagham riots were sad and dii^aceful 
enough, but it requires great ignorance or a stupendous 
impudence to assert, as is done by one of Pnestley's 
disciples in politics and in religion, that they were *Mar 
worse, indeed, than any disorders which had as yet 
occurred in the progress of the French revolution.'** 

The liberality of the doctor's friends and admirers 
more than made up for his pecuniary losses : his brotlier-- 
in-law gave him an annuity of 200Z. a-year, and made 
over to him the sum of 10,000/. ; but as the money was- 
invested in the French funds, it may be doubted, not- 
withstanding the deep sympathy which Frenchmen pro- 
fessed for him, whether he ever got much of it. He also 
recovered by law compensation for damages to the 
amount of 3098/. Nor was Priestley without other con- 
solations. He published pamphlet afler pamphlet to 
exhibit his wrongs and to attribute them all to the 
infernal malice and preconcerted designs of abigoted^ 
intolerant clergy, ana a set of selfish slaves, who were 
ready to barter for gold or distinctions^ or the smiles of a 
court, the birthright of all Englishmen.f He occupied, 
at lei^ in the eyes of his own party, the enviable and 
honourable position of a martyr ; and, besides numerous 
other testimonials, condolences, and most flattering com- 
plimentSj he received from his French brethren of the 

* Belsham. 

f In the second of his appeals 'to the public, which was 
published early in the following year (1792), he pretty di- 
rectly accused Burke of being one of the promoters or origi- 
nators of the persecution be luid endured. 
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Academy of Sdeaoes at Paris, who called him their 
most iUustiious assodate," « letter bnm4uU of com|rii- 
mentg and g^ierous sympathy. Tkia l^ler ^iras wnttesi 
by AO less a man than Cond(met» who was at this time 
secretaiyto the Academy, andwho wassooaafttf oneof 
leading rej^Uicans in the Natieoal CMTentioo* In 
a very short time Priestley published the letter to the 
world, together with addresses from the committee of 
dissenters at Birmingham, from the members of the New 
Meeting-house, from the young people belonging to his 
, congregation at Birmingham, from the congregation of 
Mill Hill, Leeds, where he had once officiated, and from 
vthe Protestant dissenters in Great Yarmouth, from the 
Philosophical Society at Derby, &c. &c. Condorcet, as 
might ba?e been expected, laid it on pretty strongly. 
You are not the first friend of liberty/' wrote this 
acientificsecretary, ^'against whom tyrants have armed the 
▼eiy people whom they have deprived of their rights. . . • 
At this present moment a league is formed diroughottt 
Europe against the general liberty of mankind f but for 
some time past anotiEiBr league has existed, oocufned with 
propagating and with defending tius liberty, without any 
other arms than those fonushed by reasim ; and these 
will finally triumph! It is in the necessary order of 
things that error should be momentary, and truth eternal. 
Men of genius, supported by their virtuous disciples, 
when placed in the balance against the vulgar mob of 
corrupt intriguers — the instruments or the accomplices of 
tyrants — must at length prevail against them. The 
glorious day of universal liberty will shine upon our 
descendants, but we shall at least enjoy the aurora. " [We 
ahall presently see the sort of aurora it was that Condorcet 
enjoyed.] This letter from a zealot of the revolution, 
with the other matter which Priestley printed so rapidly, 
was not likely to allay the storm which had been raised. 
He seized eveiy opportunity of contrasting the bigotry 
and misery of Eiwand, and the enlightened toleration 
and happiness of France. In the prefoce to the fifet of 
his appends he said : — How diffmnt are the spectacles 
that are now exhibited in France and 2a.£nglana 1 Heie 
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bigotiy bas been fostered, and has acquired new strength* 
There it is almost extinct. Here the friends of the 
estabUshment are homing the meeting-houses of the dig* 
senters^ with a&i the rage of crusaders ; while in Paris one 
of the ehurches has been procured by the ProtestantB*'* 
To keep up and Increase the irritation 'of these blisten, 
firesh aadresses md condolences poured in from France 
upon Priesdey, who published a proud list of them all, 
while he or his friends published many of the peppery 
documents at full length. A few days after Condorcet*s 
letter, the Jacobins of Lyons wrote him an address, and 
this was followed, in rapid succession, by other addresses 
from the Jacobins of Nantes, from the Jacobins of Mar- 
man de on the Garonne, from the Jacobins of Clermont, 
in Auvergnc. from the Jacobins of Toulouse, and from 
the Socidte-Mere — the great genetrix and nursing-mother 
of them [all — in the Rue St. Honore, at Paris. Asa 
elimax, the National Convention, almost as soon as it • 
met, nominated Priestley a citizen of the French re* 
public I 

The public mind was in a most exdted state when the 
trials of some of the Birmmgham riotm who had beei» 
apprehended came on. As ti^e ewenit was at hand, the 
prisoners had not long to wait Of fire of them whe 
were tried at the assizes for Worcestershire, on the 22nd 
of August, for ounces committed near Birmingham, 
only one was convicted. But of those tried at the War* 
w ick assises on the 25th, four received sentence of death. 
Those who had suflcied in their property, and all those 
who sympathised so deeply with Priestley, maintained 
that there ought to have been a good many more convic- 
^ons ; that the trial was unfair, or, at least, that the jury 
was all chosen from among the high-church party. But 
if they had taken some of the sturdy partisans of 
the other side, we really believe — so inflamed were 
both parties — that they would have fought in the jury- 
box, and would never bare agreed in any one verdict ; 
and if they had taken them all from that opposite party^ 
whO| great philanthropists as they were, had no notion 
cS secondary pmushments, but, in their yengeancei a most 
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decided taste for prihbets and halters, there would have 
been such a black list of convictions as had not been seen 
in Warwick for many a day. But, besides the advantage 
of the one-sideduess of the jury, the rioters had in their 
favoiir nearly the whole strength of public opinion in 
those parts, and many witnesses who, oeiieving that the 
original motive of their conduct was a good and loyal one, 
were probably not over-scrupulous as to what they swore^ 
in order to screen them and get them off. It could also 
be proved, upon better evidence, that several of these 
rioters had previously been inofienrive, well-conducted 
men, and that they had only been excited by their own 
inward belief that Priestley and his friends were sworn 
enemies to the king and church. Besides all thi^, there 
was the favourable confusion of great numbers, the con- 
tradictory evidence of the illiterate witnesses for the 
prosecution, and the common flaws in indictments, when 
drawn up, as these had been, in a hurry, and upon loose 
testimony. And, aHer all, it is a difficult and odious and 
agonizing task to select out of so great a number a few. 
men for examples. Previously to, and during^ the trial, 
the sulferers from the riots and their witnesses were 

Cblicly abused and threatened in the streets of Birming- 
m and Warwick, where— as in many odier places--the 
favourite toast of the church and king party was — 
May every revolutionary dinner be followed by a hot 
supper 

Although, including the man convicted at Worcester, 
five rioters were sentenced to death, only three were 
hanged, the other two receiving his majesty's free 
pardon. 

We may now turn once more to the startling events in 
France — or to the aurora of French liberty. 

It was soon seen that the courage of the majority of the 
clergy had not been overrated by Maury, ami that the 
forcible exacting of the serment cwique would lead to 
a civil war, at least in a part of France. Before matters 
had come to this extremity with the clergy, Louis XVI., 
as a really scrupulous Catholic, had written to Rome for 
the opinion and advice of Pius VI. The pope's opinion 
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was opposed to the plans and determinations of the 
Assembly, and therefore the liberal Archbishop of 
Vienne, minister for ecclesiastical affiiirs, and the equally 
liberal Archbishop of Bordeaux, keeper of the seals, into 
whose hands it fell, had kept it for a lonsr time from the 
knowledge of the king. But neither the strong opinion 
of the pontiff of the Catholic world, nor the sentiments of 
the French hierarchy, among whom were many individuals 
that he revered, could be kept for good from the know- 
ledge of Louis; and his own strong conviction eavc liim 
courage to withhold for some time the royal assent to the 
civil constitution of tlie clerpry, and to the forced serment 
eiviqiff, which was a part of it. At one time he is even 
said to have' declared that he would rather die than be a 
party to the destruction of the establbhed church ; and, 
as he studied very attentively the history of our Charles I., 
he may have thought of acting with the church of France, 
as that prince had done in bis last days by the Anglican 
church. But Louis had none of the boldness of Charles I. ; 
and even on this point, where his feelings and principles 
were perhaps stronger than upon any other, he was inca* 

Cble of any steadiness of purpose. He was not bom to 
a voluntary martyr ; and no people but the French 
could have made him a martyr. Day attcr day the 
majority of the Assembly were thrown into transports of 
rage by the reception of protests against the civil consti- 
tution of the clergy, and by the positive refusal of some 
prelates, cures, and other priests to take the serment 
eivigite. This hardiiiood of the shavelings was attri- 
buted to the obstinacy of the king. To extort compli- 
ance, through terror, the Paris patriots made an emeute^ 
and a terrible charivari under the windows of the apart- 
ment of the poor weak pris(mer of the Tuileries, who 
then gave his assent. 

On the 24th of January, the Jacobins of Paris had 
bound themselves bv an oath to defend with their for* 
tunes and Uieir blood every citizen who should have the 
courage to devote himself to the denunciation of traitors 
to the country, by which tbey understo^ all men that 
entertidued different opinions from their own* The 
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decree to this effect — for the Jacobins made decrees like 
the Assembly — was unanimously adopted, as was also 
the resolution that copies of it should be sent to the 
affiliated societies in all parts of France, in order that 
the^ might bind thennelTcs by the same oath— an oath 
whtck would have suited the original Assassins of the 
Old Man of the Mountain. The president, on the night 
when all this was decreed in the Rue St. Honors, wad 
Vict<tf Broglie, ex^count, and father of the present Duke 
deBroglie; and one of the secretaries ^yas Alexandre 
Beauharnais, cx-viscount, the first husband of Napoleon 
Buonaparte's first wife, by fate of revohitions and wars, 
Josephine Empress of the French.* The immediate 
effect produced by the infernal vow and covenant was a 
red-hot persecution against all unsworn priests. Mira- 
beau had proclaimed in the Assembly that those priests 
who would not take the oath, and that gave up their 
livings, places, and appointments, were not to be treated 
or considered culpable; but the Jacobins and the on« 
believing mobs, and the dastardly majorityof the Assem- 
bly itself, determined to consider them as suspect. [TUusr 
terrible word was already in use, andequiiraJent to a 
sentence of proscription ; but the champions of the Rigfat» 
of Man and the aealots of liberty ana equality went on 
impvoving until saiqffonni (TStre sn^Ttfc^— suspected of 
being suspected — ^bad the same force, and was a commm 
terra.] At this time also another democratic club started 
into existence, in aid of the Jacobins, to which it was to 
serve as a sort of seminary or preparatory school. This 
club of the people, called Socidtc Fratemelle," held 
its meetings in the section of En fans Rongres, or Red 
Boys, and had for its first president M. Tallien, a leading 
member of the Jacobins, lately a compositor in a print- 
ing-ofHcCj but now the editor of a journal, and destined 
to be, for a time, a sort of dictator in France, and one of 
the first patrons of young Napoleon Buonaparte. Thi& 
Sod^e Fratemelle especially undertook to explain, in 
an easy and familiar manneri to the populace of Paris^ 

« Hist Parlement. 
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the decrees and other proceedings of the National Assem- 
bly; and they admitted to their discussions, free of 
expense, all citizens and dtizenesses, with all their child- 
ren that had attained the age of twelve yeare, ^' Such 
establifihmeiitay" aayB an appnovingr journalist^ which. 
4»miot be too much encoingedi are the best arms to 
oppose to the fanatidsm of the priests and the msidious 
practices of pretended devotees. 
The French histcvians most in TOgue at the present 



constitutionalising the church, and very little to regret in 
the atrocities that ensued in consequence. Thiers, in- 
dei (I, can find notJbing to blame, except " the violence " 
oi Abbd Maury, and that too, ** with the ordinary into- 
lerance of these gentlemen/' he hints, was all feigned, 
or a noisy pretence to excite the people against the As- 
sembly and liberty. His account or the transaction is 
glaringly unfair — unfair in omission and unfair in com- 
mission : — either he has not read the reports of the de- 
bates, and the decrees themselves, or he has intentionally 
falsified their meaning and import. Thiers starts with 
the principle that he will not be excited in narrating 
what took place^ and that he will be migry wkh no man 
or men, or parties ; and he so f«r adheres to the latter 
part of his principle as not to lose bis iemper at any 
atrocity or rascality whatsoever, provided only it be com- 
mitted by or for the revolution. He himds his Jacobin 
scoundrels across the stage one after the other with all 
the jjolitcssc of a courtier or master of the ceremonies of 
the ancieti reylme ; and he dismisses nearly every one of 
them with the assurance that he hcis done his b^t ac- 
cording to the light of his own reason and conscience, 
and that, if he have in some respects done amiss, his evil 
doings have, in the end, and the great result, been pro- 
ductive of good. In these matters he is an optimist, a 
very Pangloss, for in revolutionism all is for the best. 
But when a priest is struggling for his church, a noble 
for his order, a king* for his crown, Thiers's suavity is by 
no means so perfect ; and here tua affiacted moderationi 
his under-toned| half*whispered malice and spitOi hia 



day can see nothing to condemn 
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inuendoes and cavils are, by several degrees, more re- 
volting than the openly biurtedi loud-thundering malice 
of others.* V A good many country cur& who luid con- 
formed and taken the oath soon repented and retracted, 
declaring they had been misled. These repentants vrere 
seized by the municipalities or other branches of the civil 
power, and thrown into prison. Their martyrdom or 
their sufferings have probably been exaggerated ; but 
there is little reason to doubt that, wherever the Ja- 
cobins were in force, and religious feeling very low— 
and this was the case in the far greater part of France 
— these poor priests were treated with great barbarity. 
As Mirabeau had proclaimed that every priest that took 
the oath, and then abjured it, would be highly criminal, 
the Assembly presently issued its decree, against all such 
retractations, ordering that all such priests should be im- 
medlatelv deprived of their appointments, arrested, and 
punished as rebels to the law and traitors to the nation. 
This terrible decree gave fresh impulse to emigration; 
shoals of priests crossed the Alps, the Rhine, or the 
ocean, and there was soon not a country in Europe but 
had its quota of French bishops, abb&, and curds, all 
pennyless, and all desperate. England had her full 
share, or more than her share ; and be it remembered to 
her honour, that in spite of the difference in faith, and 
the still lingering dread of Popery, she gave a kinder and 
a more arenerous reception to these expatriated priests 
than they met with in any other countries, including the 
most Catholic of all. But in La Vendee, which was 
now getting into a blaze irom end to end, in some parts 
of the south, and in several remote cantons in other 
quarters of the kingdom, where the people still believed 
what their fathers and their priests bad taught the no, 
and retained a strong attachment to the pastors who had 
been bom among them and had lived among them all the 
days of their lives, it was not so easy to carry the decrees 
of the Assembly into execution : here many of the ex* 

^ See almost any chapter or page of M. Tluers^s History 
of the Bevoiution. 
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trucled clergy remained undisturbed for a long time, and 
in preaching about the persecution of the church they 
revived or gave fresh strength to the people's old attach- 
ment to their kings. Nor did they fail to represent the 
new constitutional clergy, who never said mass without 
w earing the tri-colour sash over their albs, as heretical 
intruders, who would be damned in the next world for 
their brief triumph in this. On the other side, the ser- 
mentes treated the tnsermeni^s as rebels and traitors that 
ought to be hanged. Both parti^^ like every other fac- 
tion or power, or would-be power, in France, appealed 
to the people, to the masses, who were indeed courted 
on every side, as the sovereigns of the day* The un- 
sworn clergy tried to make fanatics of them, and the 
revolutionists to make Atheists of Aem, which the philo* 
sopheshad in good part done before the revolution began. 
As the latter party monopolised all the ])o\vcrs oi the 
state, and all the liberty ol tlie press, as they had a won- 
derfully complete machinery in their clubs, as they had 
disciples and propagandists quite as fanatic for the Rights 
of Man as any priest could be for the dogmas of his 
chtirch, as newspapers, novels, tales, obscene anecdotes, 
and smutty songs, which contained the cream — nay, the 
sum and 8ul:N3tance-pof the philosophy, moral and politi- 
cal, they wished to inculcate, were lighter reading, and 

Iileasanter to the national taste, than sermons or pastoral 
otters, bishops' mandamuses and parish priests' appeals 
— ^which, moreover, could not be print^ or circulated 
without great difficiuty and danger— it could scarcely be 
doubtful which side would make the most progress. The 
papers which the extruded clergy addressed to the faith- 
ful were chiefly printed abroad, smuggled across the 
frontiers and^ distributed in secret by a few zealots and 
a few unsworn priests, who remained disguised and con- 
cealed near their old homes, to say mass and perform the 
other offices of religion to such portions of their flock as 
were too scrupulous to attend the intruding priests in 
the parish churches. In the capital the scrupulous and 
devout hired the church of the 1 heatin monks, who had 
. been suppressed like all the other monastic orders, and 
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they eafiaged priests who had not taken the oath, to 
officiate lor them in a manner satisfactorir to their con- 
flcieiioes. They claimed that liberty of conscience which 
had been nronased er&k to Jews and Mahommedans^ 
imdy as their priests were free from any engagetnont, 
and exerciBed no public fimctions paid by the state, the 
laws or decrees of the Assembly had no hold on them. 
The Assembly assented to the reasonableness of these 
propositions, and granted the Theatin church a guard 
trom the city militia to protect those within in their hours 
of worship ; but the Assembly's master, the Paris mob, 
would not brook this monstrous toleration ; they broke 
into the church in spite of the guard, or — which is just 
as probable — with the consent and encouragement of the 
guard ; they insulted and threatened with the lanterne 
the devout old ladies and gentlemen that more regularly 
attended that place of worship, and they made it as dan- 
gerous to go to the Theatins as it had been to go to the 
Monarchic Club. That club, by the way, in conse- 
quence of Bamare's denundation in the Assembly, V3S 
forcibly suppressed a month or two later by Mayor Bailiy 
and his mumdpals, ifbo sdd that it was a nuisance, and 
the cause of exciting the people to daily riots. Even so 
went this Gallic liberty, and thus far and much farther 
bsd it gone when Pricisttley and others were worshipping 
it in England. 

One of the oracles of the French people was now the 
notorious Marat, a diseased wretch, who conducted a 
journal, in which insurrection and assassination were con- 
stantly recommended as the only sure means of establish- 
ing freedom and the Rights of Man. From the be- 
ginning of the revolution the people had been exces- 
sively prone to suspicion ; and now Marat was madden- 
ing them into cruelty, by exciting tiieir fears. He was 
every day telling them, in language more or less plain, 
that if they did not butcher ^e aristocrats and the 
priests, they, and their wives, and their children wotdd 
be butchered by iJiem. While in this temper ihe 
slightest ineident was enough to drivo the Parisian mob 
into a fury. Such anthority as Lafayette^ and Mayor 
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Bailly had ever possessed over them, was now com* 
pletely lost* Marat had pointed out both the general 
and the mayor as lilting subjects for the IwUenie, 

On the 28th of February, a day or two after Marat 
liad given some dark hints respecting repairs begun at 
Vincennes, a report was suddenly spread in the Faubourg 
St. Antoine that the court — the miserable court who 
were prisoners themselves — were going to shut up the 
J>uke of Orleans and all his family, together with all the 
tnie patriots of theAssemblj, in the donjon. Forth* 
with all that faubourg, whose gloiy it was to have been 
the demolishers of the Bastille, poured forth on the road 
to Vincennes to demolish the donjon liicewise. They 
had been in uisurrection a day or two before, for the 
purpose oi" burning the gates and barriers of Paris, where 
the octroi, or duty on provisions, was exacted, so that 
they had their pikes and clubs all ready lor action, A 
part oi' the national guards of the district, under that 
Durly small-beer brewer Santerre, marched after them, 
but it was to assist, not to hinder them in their work of 
demolition. The municipality of Vincennes and a few 
ofiicers on the spot represented that the reason why the 
fortress was undergoing a slip^ht repair was, that it might 
serve to relieve of some of their inmates the prisons of 
Paris, which were so crammed as to give serious appre-> 
hensions that pestilential disorders might break out 
finiong them and spread through the city. They also 
added that the repairs had been ordered by the National 
Assembly itself, in a decree sanctioned by the king. 
But all was of no use : the St. Antoine men drove away 
the masons and other workmen, seized their sledge- 
hammers, crow-bars, and other implements, broke into 
the fortress, and threw out of the windows, or broke to 
pieces, everything they found therein. They then pro- 
ceeded to demolish the building itself, beginning with a 
parapet, for the walls of the tower, though old, were dis- 
couragingly strong. The terrible noise that these fau- 
bourg men had made in taking their departure from 
Paris bad been heard all over that city, and had created 
an universal alarm, for very few knew the object they 

VOL. XXI. I 
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had m view. Laiayette was sommoned to the Hotel de 
Vlllei and instructed by the muoicipality to march after 
Ae insurgents as fast as he coold, with the more re^ 
tpectMe part ef his national guard* Hie hero of tw<^ 
worlds was presently on his white charger, and before 
long in front of the donjon of Yincennes, with sermi 
^ousands of his militia, both horse and foot, and not 
without some Hght artillery, capable of grape-shot, at his 
back. Close by the old tower he found Saiiterre, with 
his faubourg militiamen, looking: complacently on the 
havoc the mob were making. He roue up to him and 
ordered him to fire upon those rascals. " Mr. General,'*' 
said the broad-faced brewer, "those are the men that 
took the Bastille!" Lafayette then applied to the ma- 
gistrates of Vincennes to issue some necessary orders, 
and to assist him in arresting some of the rioters ; but 
iJbese worshipful personages refused to eo-operate in any 
way whatsoever. The general, therefore, took the 
whole duty upon himself ; and, after some hard blow» 
given and received, but, miraculously, without any re« 
eourse to ih-e-arms, the respectabilities of tiie national 
gnard succeeded in dearing the donjon, and in taking 
about sixty of the demolislim prisoners. Retracing his 
steps to Paris with these captives in his train, he found 
the gates of the Faubourg St. Antome shut and barred in 
his face. He threatened to blow them open with cannon- 
ball and gunpowder ; and thus obtained an entrance. 
Several shots were fired at him and the officers of his 
staff; and as he rode through the faubourg a very deadly 
attempt was made upon the legs of his white charger, in 
the view of bringing horse and rider to the ground to- 
gether. In the morning, as LaAiy ette was starting east- 
ward for Vincennes, a good many devoted Royalists went 
westward to the Tuileries to ofibr their very useless ser- 
vices to the king, believing, as thev said, and as appears 
really to have been the case, that the insurrection was to 
become general, and that the life of the sovereign was to 
be attempted. These Bogralisfts^ gei^emen dl, and ap* 
parentiy all crazed, began to arrive at ibe palace about 
noam, or shortiy after j but, if we guess rightly m a con- 
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fusion and jabber of contradictor}' accounts^ it ^vas not 
till towards evening that their numbers excited any 
notice or suspicion. It is said that they had been ad- 
mitted into the interior of the palace by different doors, 
having tickets of admission from the Duke de Villeqnier 
and other gentlemen of the household ; but many of 
diem must have had what were called in court language 
ks petiies entrees, which would render imneoamry flay 
sach tickets or smuggling in. The national gmuw 
domg duty that day at the Tuileries were the salaried 
centie ^nadiers, the terrible ex-Gardes Frangaiscs. 
It is said that reports reached these desperate fellows 
that Lafayette had not only been fired at but had been 
killed on his return from Vincennes, and that they w ere 
just going to rush into the ]3alace to bring the king to 
account for this foul deed, w hen one of their corps seized 
a gentleman as he was going into the palace, and found 
that he had a long dagger in his coat pocket.* This 
quidLcned tbehr suspicions ai^d their movements ; a rush 
was made up the great staircase; and in the ante* 
chambm^ galleries, and saloons were found collected 
from four to five hundred very suspicions aristocrat* 
lodiing persons, with powdered heads and blade coats. 
A search mvudi mder than that of the mdest douaniers or 
castom*^house officers was immediately commenced hf 
these ex-Gardes Fran^aises ; and then it was found th«t 
many of these gentlemen carried small sword-canes, or 
had daggers in their pockets or under their waistcoats- 
nay, that two or three of them had pocket-pistols. As 

* According to Lafkyette's account it was not a dagger 
but a pocket-pistol that led to the discovery. " The first 
alai'm/^ he says, " was given by a hot-headed Rojallst» the 
Chevalier de St. Elme, who, setting ajar the dooiB of the 
apartment, exhibited a pistol to the naticmal guards. ThSs 
discovery produced a great sensation* The Mng was 
frightened, and begged the ehlTalrons company to disband 
and lay down th& ams/^ — NamAive of Events frm, th& 
Federation to the De^partare and Arrest of the Ju'ii^» in 
MemmrSf Cerrespondence, and Mmuscripts, puhliAed by his 
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these things were brouglit to light the guardsmen hurled 
or kicked them down the stone stairs, at first singly, then 
by twos and threes, and at last by dozens and by scores 
at a time, until the terrace and the upper part of the 
garden of the Tuileries were littered with powdered 
beads and black coats. £x«dukes» ex-marquises, ex* 
coontSi e&-chevaliei« of the order of St. Louis, ex* 
parlementers, and among them the hottest of all parle* 
inenten, and once the chief of all patriots, d'Espr^ 
m^nil, were direfully constrained to make this sort of 
6Ut Well had it been for these unlucky zealots if their 
{Mmishnient had ended here. When the Gardes Fran- 
faises had done with thenii they fell into the hands of 
the mob that had collected in the garden and outside the 
iron railing, and they were hustled and tossed, beaten 
and bruised, and sent running home at last all tattered 
and torn. Marat, who took the earliest opportunity of 
describing this opprobrium of gentility and chivalry, was 
elated and rhapsodized into his grandest style in thinking 
of the kicks behind, the twitches by the nose, the spittle 
in the face, that the aristocrats received from the ple- 
beians. Lafayette arrived safe and sound at the Tuileries 
soon after the Gardes Fran^aises had cleared the apart, 
ments of these Royalists. We have his own account for 
what followed: '*He treated several of the courtiers 
very sharply, and read a particular lecture to the Duke 
de Ville quier, first gentleman of the chamber, of whom 
he thought he had the most reason to complain. He 
saw the king, who expressed his regret at tnis piece of 
foll^« which, it seemed, had been begun without his 
privity. The kins told him that the false zeal and wild 
extravagance of the people who called themselves his 
friends would end in ruining him. On his returu to the 
great hall the general-in-chief learned from public 
rumour that a whole pile of arms had been secreted in 
the closets of the apartments, a thing not to be endured 
by those who were charged with the protection and 
safety of the king : consequently the general requested 
that an order should be given for the surrender of these 
arms. They were brought out in a hand-basket| and it 
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was visible to everybody present that there were daggers 
amongU them. Ihey were givea up to the national 
guards, and were broken to pieces in the court of the 
TuilerieSy with an exhibition of gaiety little respectful 
perhaps to the palace of the sovereign, but especially 
offensive to the ehevaliersi who from this time lK>re the 
name of the Chevaliers of the Poignard." Some were 
not 1^ shodced the next day, by an order of the day, in 
whicS the genend-ni-duef spoke in severe terms ot tiie 
chiefs of the domesticity, meaning the courtiers and the 
gentlemen of the household.* But the very strangest 
part of this unseemly, ridiculous buiiiness, and that which 
throws most light on the temper of the times and the 
state of the factions, is the variety of ways in which the 
plot was accounted for; though, as we verily believe, 
there had been no plot at all, but a rash, hot-headed 
impulse, such as all classes of Frenchmen were liable to, 
espedally in these maddening times* Lalayette himself 
was quite sure that the whole thing^ was preconcerted by 
the fanatic Royalists and the courtiers ; out he does not 
say for what object, nor attempt to explain how four or 
five hundred gentlemen, many of them far gone in year9 
and in infirm health, with their sword-sticks, daggers, 
and pocket-pistols, were to effect a counter-revolution in 
the midst of a hundred thousand armed men, and in a 
great capital where the population were quite as frantic 
for their new liberty as these preux chevaliers were i'or 
their old royalty ; nor does he, indeed, so much as hint 
that the object was to carry otf the king, an object im- 
possible to be executed in tnis open manner. He says — * 

* Narrative of Events from the Federation to the De- 
narture and Arrest of the King, written by himself, in 
Memoirs, Correspondence, and Manuscripts of Lafayette, 
published by his Family. — Lafayette, rather from a desire 
to make up a good case for his national guards, than from 
any anxiety about the humiliation of the order to which, by 
birth, be belonged, or from any regard to the feelings of 
gentlemen that were Royalists, says that there was not much 
beating or kicking — ^that the cheyaliers escaped with a few 
Insults and blows as they went out." 
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and hift authoritjr la certaialy worth no more tban that 
of those who denj the &ct8-*diat many of the crowd of 
Boyalisis ibttud in the Toileriea had been expressly in* 
vited from the provinees; and that from daybreu an 
attempt had been made to ply the national guards on 
duty at^e palace with drink, under pretence of treating 
them with breakfast ; that the aristocrats got up the iu- 
aurrection iii the faubourg in order to decoy him out of 
the capital to Vincennes, and to get him murdered there ; 
and that but for the bayonet of one of his national guards 
he would have been murdered on his return. On the 
other hand Marat, in a terrible article headed *'New 
Conspiracy discovered by M. Lafiayette," swore that 
Lai^jrette himself, aided by Bailly, the police, and the 
more opulent of the citoena, had not only incited the 
faubourg St. Antoue to march upon YineenneSi but 
was also in league with the Royalists who meant to carijr 
off the king. He dwdt upon the subject many days, in 
oirder to show what a nanow escape the eommon people, 
the only patriots, had hni on the day of the poignards* He 
pretenoed Id describe with die utmost mimiteness and ao* 
curacy the labours and machinations of the hero of two 
worlds and his head valet Bailly," declaring, among nu- 
merous other particulars, that they had brought furtively 
into Paris gangs of brigands and assassins ; that they had 
corrupted the staff of the citizen army of the ca])ital, com- 
posed of scoundrels that were wallowing in hixury , and that 
ought never to have been trusted ; that they had bought 
with money a part of the soldiers^ and had enchained an^ 
other part by oyoleries and promises, or by threats. 

Some little circumstances contributed to give, with the 
multitude, additional weight and effect to this newspaper 
article. A few days before the day of poignards, Marat 
had announced to the people that five thousand poignards, 
to butcher patriots, were a-making in Paris ; an extra- 
judicial search had been made by the people, who had 
found in a certain shop tJiv ty-six poignards. It was true 
that this number ^^a:s very small, and that the armourer 
gave proof that they were made to the order of some per- 
sons engaged in the African slave-trade, who found such 
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implements very useful ; but to a popular credalitjr Uke 
the French, the circumstance was quite enough to confirai 
their own suspicions^ and Marat's reputation for yigilance 

and veracity. On the other hand, the Royalists main- 
tained that the cmeute in the faubourg and the march upon 
Vincennes had been planned by the ultra-revolutionists 
and the Ihike of OrleanSy and that the assembling of the 
gentlemen in the palace was wholly unpremeditated and 
arose out of the impression of the moment, that violence 
was in tended to the royal family. Other parties agiun, who 
were less anxious to hx the emeute upon any particular 
persons, thought that the riot had arisen, like so many 
others, out of a determination to control the National 
Assembly, and terrify them into the passing of a most 
severe law a^nst the emigrants, whicn was under dis* 
cusdon on this rery day ; and to these parties it appeared 
not very unUkely that a number of eDtnusiastic BU>yalista 
diottld gather in the Tuileries to offer up their uves a 
fiaerifice to the royal iamily. If there was a previous 
plot, one surely might have expected some better prepara- 
tion. There is not perhaps a more striking specimen of 
the pathos, than Lafayette's pile of ajyns, brought forth in 
a hand-basket, in which it was visibly beheld by all pre* 
sent that there were some daggers. As to tiie daggers, 
sword-canes, and pocket-pistols carried by the Tloyalistsj 
there was nothing in them to establish a proof of any 
preconcerted plan or bloody design whatever ; for, as 
one of them said, when ejuunined by Mayor fiailly and 
his munidpals, these were days when nearly every 
gentleman constantly carried arms about his person for 
his own protection from the rabble. It was long before 
this that Abb^ Maury had taken to wearing pistols ; and 
Mirabeau himself had adopted the practice long before 
Maury — ^never going down to the Assembly, or anywhere 
else, without putting his pistols in his |K)d<;et, and look- 
ing well to their priming. We admit, however, that 
there is no possibility of calculating the extent of French 
rashness and folly under such exciting circumstances, and 
that the fanaticism of some of these ultra-aristocrats and 
Royalists was capable oi' almost any madness, and oi almost 
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any 8aii|;oiiiar]r exeesSi if Ibey had nicceeded in making, 
at any time, a successful ccmnter«revolution. 

For many months the queen and a part of the court 
had been relying with a desjxirate hope upon the promises 
and services of Mirabeau, the most eloquent orator, and, 
probably, the most unprincipled, profligate man in the 
National Assembly. This orator, who had lived some 
time (though in no very honourable manner) in England, 
had certainly some knowledge of our institutions : among 
his private friends he seems to have invariably expressed 
a preference for an hereditary constitutional monarchy ; 
but when he saw how unpopular this notion was becoming, 
and what a complete ascendency the republican and de» 
mocratic principle was obtaining, he timidly shrank from 
any public avowal of his preference. He was a loud 
magnificent talker ; but his courage, whether moral or 
physical, was very doubtful. He was a Tun«glorious, most 
excitable man ; but though self-indulgent and dissolute, 
he had occasional visitations of high, generous, and noble 
thoughts. He had quitted the oueen alter a private 
interview on the heights of St. Cloud, in the month of 
May, 1790, by solemnly assuring her majesty that from 
that moment uie French monarchy was saved !* 

By fits and starts Mirabcau was really of opinion that 
he could be the saviour of it ; but he was most assuredly 
deficient in moral courage, deficient in principle, alto- 
gether wanting, from first to last, in character and fixity 
of purpose, if he had really proposed to himself to be 
this saviour, he ought to have b^un the work of salva- 
tion with courage and steadiness long before this — ^he 
ought to have checked the glowing wheels of die revo1u« 
tionary car before they were about reaching their maxi* 
mum velocity on that steeply inclined pl«ie Uiat ended in 
a gulf too fearful for the eye to look at — he ought to have 
made a life-and-death struggle at the time of the confu* 
sion of the three orders of the state into one anomalous 
chamber or house — at the time when the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man was under discussion— at the time 

* Madame Campan, Memoires. 
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when tlie veto question was debated—^at the time when 
the plots were forming to drag the court to Paris at the 
feet of the multitude ; — but on all these times and occa- 
sions, as on others equally critical and equally potential 
upon future events, the heart of the loucUtongued man 
had failed him, and, instead of seeking the suTation of 
the state, he had sought his own personal safety by con- 
forming" with the tyrannous will of the majority of the 
Assembly and of the populace, by explaining away his 
own words and sentiments, and by sneaking out of the 
principles he had professed. His chiefest care had been 
to keep iree of the black lists of proscription. We repeat 
it, he had not so much courage, nor nearly so much 
courage, as that despised priest, the Abb6 Maury, whom 
historians and annalists still rejoice in depicting as a mere 
casuist and humbug. Rarely has self-seeking been made 
more unscrupulous than by Mirabeau, who, in the midst 
of all these convulsions and cimstantly increasing dangers, 
was unable to resist the propensity of indulging all his 
vicious habits and tastes for expenditure and prodigality. 
When the royal coftrs were almost empty — when 
every louis-d'or was wanted,— he took his money and spent 
It in luxury and profligacy. A tribune of the people 
thus leading the life of a Lucullus, could not escape sus- 
picion ; and suspicion was every day becoming equivalent 
to a sentence of proscription or of death. Although he 
continued to take the wages of the court, he did absolutely 
nothing for it, his fears preventing him from persevering 
in a plan to form a party in the Assembly. To those 
who hinted that the court was leading him into great 
danger, and might betray him, he replied, in words too 
gross to be literally translated, that, if they did, or at* 
tempted it, he would drive them into a republic. He 
dedared in private that the Jacobins and the Parisian 
mob would destroy alike the whole monarchy and 
the new reformers— would swallow up the kin^ and 
the Assembly — would plunge the country mto a 
frightful and long-lasting anarchy; yet he continued 
to frequent the Jacobin clubi and to pander to the 
worst pas^ons of the people. But by this time he 

I 3 
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bad iiltorly ruined h\a robust constitiitioii by his ez«i 
oea8€s» and a mortal diseaae faad him ia his grip. 
He made cae maceapparitiaD in &e hall of the Jaoc£his, 
to do away, by forae of dedamatioiif tome evil leports 
whidi had beni miaed againat him fin* hia behavioiir on 
the emigrant^aw question^ and to declare that he would 
remaiu among the Jacobins even to the time of ostracism ; 
-^nd then he returned home to suffer agonies and die. 
He was at the Jacobins on the night of the 28th of 
' March, and on the 29th he took to his bed, suffering" 
excruciating agony. Some of his greatest admirers among 
the people instantly set up the cry that he had been 
poisoned by the court ; and the respectables of the na- 
tional guaras had hard work to prevent another aneute. 
Those who better knew the man and his debauched 
haluts eoiild easily aeeoimt for hm malady in a simpler 
manner ; and it was no secret to them tiiat his health 
had long been declining. Three mondia before this, ho 
se&d to Dumont, If I iielseved in alow poima, I fldiould 
not doubt bat tbat I have been poiaoned : I fed myself 
waiting away ; I feel aa if I were consuming by a slow 
fire V* Dumont observed to hni that the kind life he 
led must have killed any man, less robust than he, long' 
ago. He suffered and died in public, his chamber being 
continually crowded, and he making speeches, and say- 
ing smart things, to the last. Even the Jacobin club 
thought proper to send a deputation to wait upon the 
illustrious sufferer. It was headed by Bamave, but 
several of the most conspicuous of the Jacobins refused 
to attend. On learning this last circumstimce, Mirabeau 
said, with a contemptuous smile^ ^'I knew very well 
that they were scoundrels and cowards, but I did not 
think they were such fook V* He deplored the sad state 
in which he must leave the countfj, a prey to all kinds 
of fections and intrigues. I tarry with me/' said he^ 
^ the mourning of the monardiy ; me factions will divide 
among them its reigBV* Talleyrand, who was y&jf con« 
atantly with htm during theae last fenr days of his^Bfe, 
sud A him aftmrardSy in «aeof the happiest of his many 
happy aayings, He dramatised Ins death and, Irom 
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all that is told of him, he must have died acting — like 
an actor on a stage, conscious that tlie eyes of the world 
were upon him, and that everything he did or said would 
be repeated. He died on the 2nd of April. 

If Mirabeau dramatised his death, others have drama- 
tised his life, exaggerating the good, and perhaps even 
the evil, so as to make a fine chiaro-seuro. Madame de 
Stacl, partly out of magnanimity, as he had been the 
bitter enem^ of her father, and partly from her habitual 
half-romantic and haif-Btetaphjnoid manner of seemg 
things, began tbis picturesque process | and she has been 
followed by otbeiv of abilitieB equal, ami, m oneinstvice, 
superior to her own. Ske mw in MirabeBo's death tbe 
fiutliire of the only hope of mrmf France from a fright* 
fill anarchjr, and her landfill vision haa been continiiedi 
being preeiaely of that Idnd that may last for ever; for, 
as he died, there was no possibility of proof as to what 
he migiit have done if he had lived. We have ventured 
to express our own opinion that it would have been be- 
yond his power or that of any other merely mortal man 
to have stopped the headlong course of this revolution, 
after the fusion of the three orders and the other mon- 
strous errors committed in the beginning ; but what is 
more than this, we donbt whether Mirabeau ever honestly 
or steadfastly set to work to make the attempt. Cer- 
tainly, from the time be took Ae pay of the courty and 
IwrticQlarly between the period when he saw the queen 
m the garden of St. Cloud and tbe period of his death| 
the revoiotRm had been allew^ to nm ita comae without 
one important check or impediment, the JacoMns had 
been diowed to gain strength daily, he hinttelf bad con« 
ridered it expedient or absolutely necessary to put him* 
self at the head of some of their movements and advocate 
some of their extreme measures ; and whenever, en ta^ 
totmanty he bad tried their temper in the way of oppo- 
sition, he bad done it in a timid, undetermined, ambi- 
guous manner, and had, in nearly every one instance, 
drawn in his hand as soon as they set up their porcupine 
quills. After his death the revolutlonnry wheel revolved 
neither faster nor slower than it had been doing anee 
the month of May, 1789. 
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There was no cxaggeratioii in Burke's description of 
the kinff^s intended journey to St Cloud. 

The joiiroalists and the dubs began to denounce the 
king for harbouring wiUiin the Tuileries and in other 
places unsworn, unecmstitutional priests. This led to a 
terrible riot at the church oF the Theatins, and to great 
disorders in other parts of Paris. Oa the same day, 
Sunday, the 17th of April, the Cordelier club, directed by 
Danton, the true Mirabeau of the lower classes, placarded 
the streets of Paris with a bolder decree than any that 
had yet appeared. ** The Society of Cordeliers," said 
the paper, **upon denunciation made to them that the 
first public functionary of the nation suffers and permits 
refractory priests to retire into his house, and there openly 
exercise, to the scandal of Frenchmen and of the law^ 
the functions from which the law has excluded them ; 
that he ha«, even this very day, taken the sacrament and 
heard mass from one of these reifractory priests ; have de« 
termined that, the truth of the fact being proved and 
established, they will denounce to the representatives of 
the nadon this nrst public functionary, this first subject 
of the law as being refractory to the constitutional laws 
which he has swoni to maintain ; thus authorising diso* 
bcdience and revolt, and preparing to set against the 
French nation those factions which the enemies of the 
Rights of Man are trying to excite against the consti- 
tution.'* All this might have been expected and clearly 
foreseen when Mirabeau was driving for the civil consti- 
tution of the clergy, and that serment civique which no 
conscientious or respectable Catholic cler^iyman could 
possiblv take. The Cordeliers* denunciation, in order 
to produce more e£fect| was placarded on Sunday. The 
very next day the court was to go to St Cloud, to fMSS 
the holy week and kec]^ Easter. The return of spring 
made the country desirable, and the king was ill in 
health, and had avowedly scruples of conscience as to 
performing the religious duties of that solemn season 
with irregular priests, that were interdicted, or as good 
as excommunicated, by tlie supreme pontiff. People of 
another faith may despise these scruples, but they are 
precisely such as any devout Catholic must have felt ; 
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and nobodv, as yet, has attempted to doubt the sincerity 
of Louis XVI. 's devotion. He had previously consulted 
or asked permission of Mayor Bailly and his chief gaoler 
Lafayette^ and these illustrious men had given their 
consent; and, in order that he might be well guarded, 
the cominandant-general had given his orders for a whole 
host of the national guards to march and be ready to 
keep watch and ward at that pleasant summer palace, 
and in the eountry all round abouti as they bad done the 
▼ear before* A detachment of these national guards 
bad even marched to their destination at an early hour 
on Monday morning. The domestics of the royal house- 
hold had gone, the palace of St, Cloud was prepared, 
the guard that were to escort were mounted, the iiorses 
were put to the carriages, their majesties came out of the 
Tuileries and entered their coach, and, with Lafayette 
capering by the side of it on his white charger, they 
were just going to start, when there arose shouts and 
shrieks of Down with that carriage 1 Down with it! 
No St. Cloud 1 The king must stay where he is 
and a dense mass of men, women, and children, chiefly 
from the faubourgs, threw themselves before the horses, 
threatening to murder the postilions if their moved; 
Mayor Bailly, who was at band, came up and harangued 
the mob from his gilded coach, and Lafayette harangued 
fhem from bis white horse, representing how proper it 
was that their king should enjoy personal liberty ; but 
it was all of no use, for the mob kept crying that the 
king intended to escape, to bring the aristocrats, emi- 
grants, and the armies of the emperor upon them. The 
general then turned to the national guards ; but instead 
of showing any alacrity in reducing the people to order, 
or in forcing a way through them, they declared that 
they were for the people, and that the king should not 
quit Paris ; and while tney were disputing with Lafayette, 
who again ran some risk of being shot or bayoneted 
by his civic heroes, Danton — the Herculean, the terrible 
Danton-^arrived on the spot at the head of the bat- 
talion of his district, pretending a laudable anxiety to 
check the riot, but really intending, as Lafayette well 
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knewi to joia the rioten. Aeeording to Lafayette's own 
aeoounty two battaltoos of the national guards, composed 
of men from mate respectable districts, wofe steaay to 
'their duty or obedient to his command, and oiered to 

secure the king's departure ; and upon this he requested 
the king to remain in the carria<Te while he went himself 
to open a passage. But, as it was clear that this passage 
was not to be opened without bloodshed and without a 
combat in which two battalions w oukl have to encounter 
all the rest of the national guards and all the mob ; as 
muiket-balls must soon be flying about; as the king- had 
his wife, sister, and children with him ; and as he was 
iiar from being a hero, it is not surprising that he should 
have acted contrary to Lafayette's advice, and hastened 
back to the palace with his family, instead of remaining 
.in a coach which had oome to such adead»lock. Yet, for 
•tbas, the hero of two worlds Inttarly condemns him, and 
says that all Louis and the court wanted was, to prove 
that they were fordbly detained in Paris* But other 
accounts say that La&yette himself^ seeing the hopeleflft- 
ness of the ease, and waring, from tiie horrible impra- 
eatioDs utteied by tlie mob i^mnst the queen, that mur^ 
der might ensue, waadie fint to suggest that the king 
ought to idMmdmi all thoughts of the journey, and get 
under cover in the Tuileries as quickly as possible. 
Though assailed by the most opprobrious epithets, Marie 
Antoinette walked nobly erect and with a firm and ma- 
jestic step, so long as she was in sight of that ill-tongued, 
sanguinary rabble ; but once in the privity of her own 
apartment, slie shuddered and wept. Humiliated to the 
dust, Lafayette hastened to the Hotel de Ville, and 
threw up his command of tlie national guards. The 
municipality and departmental authorities drew up an 
address to the king, not to condole with him upon wiiat 
had happened, net to promise him a pleasanter journey 
for anotner day, but to tell him that they saw with grief 
that he was favouring the refractory priests, that he was 
making use of the sernees of none but enemies to the 
eonstitution, and that it was to be feared that such pre- 
fbrences only showed the true feelings of his heart. On 
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the mmow Lonk went mr to tihe Amaibhr to oom^-^ 
pbtttt of the temUeineidlhehadfliistuiiedyanatocledira 
liiat he eoii8idei«d H essential to his dignity and liberty 
to go to St. Cloud, and that he persisted in his intention 
of going. The president, on whose right hand the king 
was seated, told him that the Assembly was filled with 
sweet emotions on seeing him in the midst of them ; that 
unquiet agitation was inseparable from the progress of 
liberty ; tliat, in spite of the care of virtuous citizens, 
anxious to calm the people, other men still delighted in 
spreading rumours and alarms ; that the circumstances of 
the times were menacing, and pn^pw to excile 0ome sus- 
picions ; that the cowardly enenufiB of the constitutioa 
and lilMsrty were aho die kiag'n ea&Boks ; that a fiMstkm^ 
but too well known, were endeavouriag to plaoe them- 
selves between the kmgmad the natioa ; aad tiiat this visit 
of his majesty to the Assembly ought to produce a very 
eood ^Sset, aa it wooM ahow the frieadmp aad oonfi- 
deiiee which eziaied betwieen them. As w the IdngVr 
joorney, he aaid not a sylhUe abo«t it ; finr, as the aove- 
reign people had determined it should not be allowed, 
there was small chance of the Assembly being able to 
manage it, even if they had sincerely and earnestly wished 
the king to go. After Louis had quitted the hall, and 
it had been voted that his speech and the president's 
speech should be printed and sent to all the departments 
of the kingdom, M. Blacon, who had never spoken before 
in the House, ventured to express his astonishment that 
no notice should have been taken of his majesty's desire. 

The king-," said he, ** hais given you a mark of his con* 
iidenee : he has told you that this journey to St. Cloud is 
neoesaary for the maintenance of law and the constitutioa 
— necessary to give bim the appeanmoe of beiog free— - 
rmr d'etre hbreJ" .... Here he was intemipted by 
a loud uproar from the cote ganeiiey who demanded that 
he should be sent to the Abbaye prison for the words he 
had spoken. The ofi^ droit applauded themead^er tiiat 
made so mfortimate a maiden speeoh; birtthe majority 
carried Ae order of the daf ^ ana no more was aud riboot 
fte milucky St. Cloud journey; 
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In the meantiine Lafayette was flattered by the public 
leiibrts made to induce him to assume once more the com- 
mand of the national guards. For three days his house 
was constantly crowd^ by deputations. Some of the 
liberty and equality men even fell on their knees to im- 
plore him; but this unseemly sight was ennobled by 
the beautiful idea of one oi them, who said, * General, 
fear nothing, we are still in the attitude of free men, for 
it is before the image of Liberty that we kneel!"* 
The whole municipality, with Mayor Bailly at the head 
of it, stayed one night arguing and praying till past mid- 
nio^ht, and still the general played the inflexible. But 
after resisting temptation during three whole days, 
Lafayette yielded upon conditions. All the sixty bat- 
talions of the Paris national guard were to swear on their 
urords and honours to be, in future, orderly and obedient 
-to the laws ; those who refused this oath were to be ex* 
'-duded, and some individuals that had behaTcd with most 
indecency towards the royal family were to be punished. 
It is worth while noting how these conditions were ex- 
ecuted. In the battalions appertaining to the more 
popular or mobbish of the districts, many of the men 
: stayed away at swearing time, and many of tiie rest 
laughed while they swm ; the redoubtable Centre Gre- 
nadiers refused the oath, and were disbanded ; but, with 
the exception of some fourteen, they were all instantly 
incorporated in other battalions ; and as for punishment, 
'there was none, and there could be none, because the mob 
•were stronger than Lafayette and his respectabilities. A 
tgrenadier had distinguished himself by an atrocious dis- 
course he delivered at the door of the king's carriage when 
the horses were stopped by the mob. That evening he gave 
a report of his speech in the Cordelier club, who crowned 
him with a civic crown. The company to which he be- 
longed expelled him ; the club took him under tiieir pro- 
tection ; and who was there in France that durst defy Dan- 
ton and his Cordeliers ? Lafayette, however, continued in 
bis pride of place, and the laws fared much as heretofore. 
Marat devoted Hatee entire papers to what he called the 
Curious, True, and Remaricable History of the Life of 
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Marie-Paul-Joseph-Roch-Yves-Gilbert-Motti^, Marquir 
de Lafayette ; Deputy of the* Noblesse, Founder of the 
Clob of MonarchistSy Instittttor of Spies, President of 
the Austrian Committee, Generalissimo of the Counter- 
Bevolutiouists, Conspirator-in-Cliief of the Kingdom of 
Fianee, and General of the Parisian Army." He took 
for a motto, "All is not gold that glitters"— (Toz^^ ce 
qui rduit fCest pas </'or)— and he spared not his malice 
and hia lies, to which he had the art of giving the ap- 
pearance of verisimilitude, **0, stupid Parisians," ex- 
claimed Marat, in finishing, " and you can throw your- 
selves at the foot of a man like this, who will try to put 
ou in chains ag^iUi after inundating France with 
lood 1'* 

Nothing could be more reasonable, after all these pro- 
ceedings, than that the printer Prudhomme should 
propose in his newspaper, early in the month of May, 
the immediate abolition of royalty. To abolish roy- 
alty," said this friend . of the Abb^ Faucbet, is to 
abolish the greatest curse and plague that erer desolated 
mankind. Yes I the iUustrioos dtiaen of Geneva wa^ 
right when he said that monarchy was a government 
against natnrel The grand baris of every free 

ConstittttioQ is that principle of eternal truth declared by 
Ifae National Assembly itself, that men are born free and 
equal, and remain equal in their rights. Yes 1 all men 
are bom free and equal, and remain so ; and yet you 
decree a royal dynasty in which future generations of 
individuals are to come into the world with rights that 
other men have not and can never have! And you 
decree that they shall have these rights in hereditary 
succession, whatever be their ignorance, their ineptitude, 
their baseness, or their vices 1 " The municipality, re- 
ceiving their impulse from the mob, who had changed 
the name of the Chauss^ d' Antin into tliat of Street 
of Mirabean the patriot," took it upon themselves to 
change the names of all the streets and squares of Paris, 
betn^ particularly careful to paint or plaster over every 
loyal dengnation. The ouay which had been called 
Bes Th^tiMy after fhat order of monkS| was rechristened 
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Quai yoltaire; and the Roe Plftftn&re gol the name of 
Bue Jean Jacqueft Boiiflseau. 

In the course of the month of May Dan ton and his 
Cordeliers, becoming bolder every day, denounced La- 
fayette and Mayor Bailly for having ordered the national 
guards to fire upon the people when they were opposing 
the king-*s departure tor St. Cloud. They also changed 
the name of their ciub into that of " Society of the 
Iligfhts of Man.** As the building" in which they held 
their meetings was national property, Bailly thought he 
might take his revenge by putting the seals of the maiu«> 
cipality upon the doors, ana by <»dmag U ta be imm^ 
4iately md. The Cordeliers thereupon yepvfed to a 
tennis courts for Paris had its Jeuz-de-Paume as wdl m 
Vf^rsaiUeli^; and there^ I&e the Tiera Etat, tbey swore 
tibttt they would nerer aaparate* In a dcf or tmo Ih^ 
Ured a ball that was private proper^; and at &e aame 
time the CaUr4d CkmSmtteecfall Ae^ub^oMd/raUrmal 
mfciaies Paris bired the great baU^ioom of the Sienr 
Cirier^ citizen and dancing-master. They said tfae3r 
would some day bring Mayor Bailly to account ; and 
the}' kept their word. The Jacobin club announced 
tor the 1st of Jnne a newspaper, which was to give a full 
account of their debates, and which was to be published 
every Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. The 
editors hoped that this newspaper would be at the very 
least as interesting and as valuable as any that reported 
the debates of the National Assembly. From the mo- 
ment that this journal was set on foot Robespierre seems 
to have attended more frequentLy^ and to hate takea 
more pains about the discourses he delivered in the 
Mother Society. The Journal dea D^bats des Jacobina 
soon became exceedingly popular, as^ bettdes publishing 
all the violent hazangues that were delivered in the HaU, 
it published, in occasional supplementary numbers, other 
speeches which haiA been wntten, but whieh had not 
been delivered for want of time or opportunity. 

Th^e was now an ineessaat cry in all theae dubs for 
proscription and Uoodi and the cry was directed not 
against the Royalists, but against the men who bad be- 
gun the revolutioni and who wanted it -to stop where it 
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now was. Robespierre, Marat, and Dan ton, tlie idols oF 
the mob, united their terrible powers against the Loir 
iayetteists. 

There no lonprer remained any hope for the royal 
family except in flig^ht. The king' had a warm love for 
bis country, and a dislike or detestation of foreign inter- 
ference» So long as there seemed a shadow of a chance 
that the revolution would settle down into a quiet and 
aafe order of things, leavmg a constitutional throne, aa 
established religion, aad a Mtloiial dmrch, he had cer* 
tamljr tor&ed a deaf ear to those who advised him to 
flee Irom Fiance^ put hiinaelf at the head of the end- 
grants, and call tor the co^opeiaioa of the other crowaed 



own palace; when he had been dragged a prisoner from 
Versailles to Paris ; when every possible insult had been 
heaped upon him and his family in the Tuilencs ; when 
the church had been revolutionised and, in fact, destroyed ; 
■when he had seen that the clubs and the mob— the real 
masters of France — were driving lor an anarchy under 
the nume of a democratic republic ; when he had felt, day 
after day, that his life and the lives of his wife and chil- 
dren were not sale in f ans^ he had addressed himseli' to 
Jiis brother kings* 

As early as the 3rd of December, 1790» Looia had 
addressed himself to his brother-in-law the emperor, to 
tile empress of Russia, and the kings of Spain^ Prussia^ 
and Sweden* Vague applieatiotta had been made to 
aome of these oourta bdbre, butat tiiia date JLonis pro- 
posed the immediate asaembling of a oongresa, to be 
^pported by an armed coalition** In shorti the project 
appears to have been broadly put, and the Arone of the 
^urbon was to be re-estabuslued by foragn inyasioD, 
iiidcd by civil war. It is doubtful whether any other 
form of govermiieat was thoug-lit of except the restora- 
tion of the old absolute monai chy : no other constitution 
couid be approved of by the absolute sovereigns to whom 
application was made for help i nor could those hare- 

* Mcmoires d'mi Homased'Etat, attributed toHardenberg, 
the Prussian minister. 
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brained fanatics the emigrants bear to hear of any other. 
Except in a few cases, these ruined aristocrats had 
learned no useful lessons from their misfortunes, had ac- 
quired no moderation from watching" the immoderate 
fury of their democratic enemies. They thought it less 
dishonourable to owe their restoration to foreign armies^ 
and to devastation and camape, than to enter into any 
oompronuse with their plebeian foes, who, on their part| 
were reaolved to reject eveiy compromise whatsoeveri 
and refuse the slightest concessions. The noblesse were 
to be satisfied with nothing less than the restoratioD| 
not merely of tiieir titles and property, but also of all 
flieir old rights, privileges, and exemptions, of many of 
which they ought to have been deprived centuries before 
this revolution began. The Tzarina Catherine had not 
yet arranged her peace with the Turks, and was much 
occupied in watching events in Poland ; the King of 
Prussia was busy in watching her ; and both these so- 
vereigns appear to have already contemplated the final 
partition of Poland. The king of Spain, the imbecile 
Charles IV., was willing enough to assist the elder 
branch of the House of Bourbon, but knew not how to 
sot about it, his finances being deranged and his army 
disorganised. The king of Sweden, the eccentric Gus- 
tavus AdolphuSi though united by no ties of blood either 
to the king or aueen of France, was by far the most 
enthusiastic of all the sovereigns ; but he was a1?o the 
poorest of them all, and it was most difficult for him to 
bring an army of brave Swedes into France without the 
assistance of the other powers* In the old forms of 
chivalry Gustavus Adolphushad sworn himself the knight 
of the fahr and unfortunate Marie Antoinette ; and, if a 
bravery as romantic as ever existed even in a Swedish 
king and a race of heroes — if an extatic devotion to the 
cause could have sufficed — he would have performed 
wooers, and saved that queen from the dungeon and the 
block. Even as it was he did something, nay a great 
deal, towards liberating her from captivity, and sending 
her on her present journey, for he had sent her the gal- 
lant and intelligent young Count Fersen \ and, if all 
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parties engaged in that evasion had only done their duty 
as well as diat noble Swede. Marie Antoinette and her 
husband and children had been saved. The Emperor 

Leopold, the queen's own brother, was certainly not in- 
sensible to her sufferings and danger, and he had a very 
royal and imperial antipathy to revolts and revolutions ; 
but he was averse to war, much fonder of pacific con- 
gresses than of the most brilliant campaigns ; he had a 
good deal of the Austrian slowness and indecision ; and 
the very easy way in which he had put down revolution 
in his own Belgic states seem to have duped him into a 
belief that it would not be much more difficult, at any 
given time, to arrest and undo the French revolution. 
He had been told bv the noble French emigrants that 
the revolution, after iJi, was but a temporary insurrection ; 
that theyand the court had still a most powerful party in 
tlie heart of the kingdom ; and that the common people, 
and the national guards, without discipline, without 
officers of experience and name, would ,be routed at the 
$rst onset. At the same time the emperor was jierplezed 
by differences of opinion and plan, and by intrigues and 
jealousies, that existed among these emigrants, and ap« 

EareuLly among the royal princes themselves. At last, 
owever, Leopold was convinced that it was time to do 
something. After some interviews at Mantua with the 
king's brother, the Count d'Artois, he despatched to Paris 
Count Alphonse de Durfort, to ascertain accurately the 
sentiments and intentions of the king and queen. De 
Durfort returned to Mantua in the month of April with 
all the information the emperor wanted from the Tuile- 
ries, and then Leopold engaged to send 35,000 men into 
Flanders, and 15,000 men into Alsace, to hang upon the 
French frontiers. The emperor further announced to the 
court of the Tuileries, by means of secret emissaries, that 
an army of Swiss would advance in the direction of 
' Lyons, that an army of Piedmontese and Savoyards 
would invade Dauphiny, that the King of Spain would 
have 20,000 men ready to pour through the last defiles 
of the Pyrenees, that the King of Prussia had promised 
to co-operate, and that England bad engaged to remain 
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stAe&j neiitfd. All the princes of the House of Bour^ 

bon, uie King of Spain, the King of Naples, the Duke 
of Parma, and the expatriated princes of the French 
branch, were to sign a solemn protest and manifesto, and 
to co-operate in the great work according to their re- 
spective faculties.* Overtures of reconciliation and 
accommodation were even made to the Duke of Orleans, 
but they came to nothing, and his friend and negotiator, 
the Duke de Biron, declared to Bouille that Orleans had 
hoen carried by artful and wicked men farther than he 
intended to go, but thought he could not, with honour, 
desert his party ; that his royal highness was weak, but 
that| although his want of resolution had placed him at 
the disposal of dangerous men, who had sadly misled 
him, Bouille might be certain of one thing — that it was 
the Duke of Oiieans and his party who would save both 
the kii^ and kinedoni.t 

Louis, who had kept up a pretty frequent correspond* 
ence with de BoulU^, wrote to that officer eariv in jViay, 
that he was fully resolved to flr from Paris, and retire to 
Montmedy, where de Bouille had made a fortified camp, 
and whence, in case of necesmty, it would be easy to 
retreat into the emperor's territory of Luxembourg, where 
Austrian troops were to be stationed to support him. His 
majesty further acquainted de Bouille that he had reason 
to believe the Austrian troops would be in Luxembourg 
before the middle of June, and that he proposed leaving 
Paris on the 16th of June. It was not, however, until 
the 21st of June, that the royal family were enabled to 
effect tlieir escaj)c from the Tuiieries. A paper was left 
behind, headed, ^^Proclamation of the King to all the 
French on his quitting Paris.'* It was a long list of the 
uisupportable ^evances Louis had undergone, and of 
the disorders and ootniges which had been committed In 
every part of Franee. It declared that he had been a 
prisoner ever since the month of October, 1789, when 
they brought him from- Versailles to Paris ; and that^ 

* Bertrand de Mollerille, Bfbnoires. 
t Marquis de Boidll^ Hteoires* 
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though he could have borne his own misfortunes, he 
could no longer bear to see that the operations of the Na- 
tional Assembly had ended in the destruction of royalty 
itselfj in the yiolation of property and personal security, 
in a complete anarchy in all parts of the empire. It 
complaiaed, perhaps with too much emphasis, of the bad 
lodgmg and unsuitable aeeommodation he and his family 
had found in the TuUeries. It spoke of the bitter saeri- 
fioe he had been compelled te make in dismissing the 
gardes-du-corps^ whose fidelity to him had been so long 
proved It spoke of tbe massacre of two of them, and of 
the woondfi and ill-treatment they had recaved under his 
own eyes. It spoke of the savage onteiy which had bees 
kept up »all along' agaSnst tilie queen, a faithful wi^, 
whose conduct had been so heroic and it declared that 
it was evident all tlie machinations were directed against 
the king himself. " It was to the soldiers of the ex- 
Gardes-Fran^aises and the Parisian national guard that 
the custody of the king was intrusted, under the orders 
of the municipality of Paris, from whom the commandant- 
general derived his appointment. The king therefore 
saw himself a prisoner \n his own states — for what else 
can one be called who sees himself forcibly surrounded 
by persons he suspects ? " It recapitulated the first acts 
of the ref<Hrm, where the king had willingly and readily 
concurred with the Assembly, and the acts which imme» 
diately followed, and which had continued ever since, in 
which his assent had been extorted from him by violence 
and threats. <^ The Assembly has put the king out of 
ibe constitution, in rdbsing hnn the right of sanctioning 
the constitutional acts, rad classing as eonstitntiond 
acts whatever odier acts they think proper, and in cor- 
tailing and limifbg his veto. They hai^e allowed him 
26,000,000 livres, which are entirely absorbed by the 
expenses of his household. They have left him the 
usufruct of some domains, with embarrassing forms, and 
have deprived him of the patrimony of his ancestors. 
Let the different points of administration be examined, 
and it will be seen that the king is set aside in all of 
thenu He has no share in the making of laws \ he can 
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only beg the Aasembly to occupy themselves about such 
or such a matter. As for the admin istratkm of justice 
and the appointment of judges, he has no share in it. 
There remamed a last preragatirOt the most beantifal of 
all, that of pardoning and commuting punishments : you 
have taken that too from the king ! " It asserted, with 
a truth that no one will dispute, that the Society of Ja- 
cobins had made themselves the chief power in the state, 
and had reduced all other authorities to a state of nullity. 
It said Ae king had been declared supreme chief of 
the army, and yet the army had been directed, without 
his participation, by committees oi' the JXational As- 
sembly : and he had never been able to exercise any 
authority or to appoint to any places, became /lis choice 
displeased the clubs, and his autnority was envied liim by 
the Assembly. The king had been declared supreme chief 
of the administration of the kingdom ; but the Assembly 
had taken that administration into their own hands, and 
the agents oi' the king had been left without any power 
or inluence. Above all, the form of government is 
become vicious through two causes ; the Assembly ex- 
ceeds the limits of its powers, and it exercises by means 
of its committee of research the most barbarous of all 
despotisms. It has established associations, known under 
the name of Jacobins or Friends of the Constitution, who 
compose corporations infinitely more danfferous than the 
andent ones : these associations or clubs deliberate on all 
the narts of government, and exercise a power so pre* 
ponderating, that all public bodies, not even excepting 
the National Assembly itself, can do nothing but by 
their orders. The king does not think that it can be 
possible to preserve such a government as this ; the nearer 
the Assenibly draws to the conclusion of its labours, the 
more do sensible people despair of it. Tlieir new regu- 
lations, instead of throwing balm upon wounds, embitter 
discontents ; the thousand journals and calumnious 
pamphlets, which are but the echoes of the clubs, per- 
petuate the disorder, and never has the Asseiiibly dared 
to a]>ply any remedy. What if tends to is a metaplah 
^ical ffovemmetU, impossible in Us execution." The paper 
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Aen* mentioned tbat a* motion had been made* in the 
Assembly, and loudl]^ aepirftHided) that Hie king sfaould 
be* oamed off from YcrsaiUer^ and' the* queen put in a 
oonveni* It described the massacre of an innoeent'man, 
almostr imd^ the king's^ own eyes^ in the^garden^of the 
l^Ueriea;. and'it^dMmt wttit a^natnral^benng on- the aP* 
fronts studiously put upon^tilQ king and* the royal ftmil^ 
frt the^B^temtiokii festival. It affirmed^iha^an* those men 
tbati had spoken 'agamst^nligioniand die' lliixme had^ re* 
ceived the" honours of a triumph. It complained of the 
harsh insulting" treatment which the king's aunts, who 
were leaving- France on account of religion, had met with 
on their journey. It alluded to the Day of Poignards, 
saying, that, when the factious htid excited the emente at 
Vincennes, those gentlemen had gathered round him out 
of pure love to their sovereign*, and yet they had been 
shamefully iil-treated; and men had carried their auda- 
city to sucba pitch' as to break their arms before the 
king's face. After mentioning the interrupted journey 
to «St. Cloud, and the forced attendance at mass in the 
parish»church) and the circular* letter to the foreign ^mfoas* 
sadors) iH^iieb^ it said, had* been foreed'from the king, the 
ppockunation' oonclud^^ witR these^wordfe After ail 
these aufierings, aaid> seeing th^ impossibility of hinder* 
ing the evil, it is natural that the knigshonla endeavour 
to put fatmself in* safefy; Frenchmen^ and' you whom he 
WW wont to*caIMnhabilmita' of the good city of Paris, 
place no'oonfidenoe in» iite' suggestions- of the factious ; 
return to your king ; he will ever be your fnend,. when 
your holy religion sHaiP be respectedi wHen government 
ritall' be* placed on a proper rooting,, and liberty esta- 
blished on a. solid basis.— r.S. The king prohibits his 
ministers from signincr any order in his name, and enjoins 
the keeper of the seals to send him the groafc seal as soon 
as he shall be required so to do." This |)nper was, pos- 
sibly, not the very best or most political of compositions ; 
but it was still farther from being the mean* contemptible 
thing- that Thiers represents it ; nor can any man in his 
-senses, that will honestly look at the mountain of evi- 
dence which exists, attempt to deny that it contained a 
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true picture of the state of France, and of the sufferings 
and humiliations which Louis had undergone** 

As soon as the flight was known there was a fearful 
storm in the National Assembly and fresh riots in the 
streets of Paris, Gfeneral officers were sworn to serve 
the nation without any reference to the king ; and votes 
•were rapidly passed that all the national guards of the 
kingdom should be called out, that more arms should be 
distributed among the people, that the national guards- 
men should name their own officers, and should receive 
regular pay like the troops of the line. But the proceed- 
ings in the clubs were in reality far more important than 
those in the assembly. 

The Jacobins, who were for ever swearing, now 
swore to be true to the people ; and then denounced 
neariy eveiy member of the Assembly and nearly 
every officer and public functionary as a traitor in league 
with the fugitive king» the aristocratic emigrants and 
priests, and the crowned tyrants of Europe. As Robes- 
pierre was finishing a tremendous speech Lafayette and 
a few members of uie Assembly appeared in the dub, and 
caught the quick eye of Danton. That formidable man 
rose, and instantly said, I solenmly engage to cariy my 
tiead to the scaffold^ or prove that the heads of those 
men ought to fall at the ieet of the people they have 
betrayed. In the first place I call upon M. Lafayette !'* 
And terrible was the call ; for he accused the com- 
iiiandant-general of all the deadly crimes imputed to him 

* All that this iilstorian says about the paper, is — " The 
lung complained of his losses of power, without sufficient dig- 
nity, and diowed himself as much wounded at being reduced 
to 30|000,000 of civil list as at having lost all his preroga- 
iires. The Assembly listened to the complaiDts of the mo- 
narch, pitied his weakness, and passed on to other matters.^ 
—Hist, de la Bev, F^ancatse. In absolutely nothing will 
tins writer be correct The civil list» as we have seen, was 
25,000,000. This may be considered as a trifle, although five 
millions, even of livres, make rather an important sum ; but 
Thiers is constantly working at this kind of arithmetic, add- 
ing here and subtracting there, just as it suits his purpose. 
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by Marat, and asked him how he dared present himself 
in that society of patriots. I^fayette made but a very 
timid reply, consisting of a compliment to the Jacobins, 
and a miserable common-place sentiment. As an orator, 
and in such an assembly, the hero of two worlds, as op- 
posed to Danton, had no more force than a mouse in the 
claws of a cat. **I have been asked/' said he, "why 
I come to re-unite myself to this society — ^beoiuse it is 
here that all good citizens ousht to repair in times of 
crisis and alarm. It is more than ever necessary to fight 
for liberty, and I was the first to say that when a people 
desired to be free they became so; and I have never 
been so sure of liberty as I am now, after enjoying flie 
spectacle which this capital has offered us on this dav.*' 
And, having thus said, Lafayette, who had eourage, out 
no orator courage, slunk out of the hall of the Jacolnns, 
wherein, we ieve, he never appeared again. 

In the faubourgs and in the Palais Royal it was pro- 
claimed that the king had vacated his throne, and that a 
rejpiiblic which would realise all the Rights of Man, was 
going to begin. In the Place de Gr6ve they broke to 
pieces the bust of Louis XVI., which was lighted up 
at nights by the celebrated lanteme, that dread of the 
' enemies of the revolution. In every street the words 
King, Queen, Royal, Bourbon, Court, &c., were effaced 
from the signs of shops and warehouses ; and while this 
was doing Marat called upon the people to cut off the 
heads of Lafayette, 13ailly, and all the traitors of the 
Assembly, to summon to Paris all the armed people of the 
departments, and to name a dictator or a military tribune. 

Afler many misadventures, and not a few signal follies 
on the part of the king, the royal family r^iehed Ya- 
rennes ; but there they were stopped *and put under 
arrest. On the 25th, at half-past seven in the evening, 
it was announced to the National Assembly that the 
king^^had arrived at Paris, and was surrounded by the 
moD,* who were threatening to hang three gard^-du- 
corps that were fastened on the eoaeh-box.* 

* Thiers, with bis usual exactness, says the journey from 
Varennes to Paris occupied eight days. — ** Le voyage €ta%t 

k2 
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Suffixsted) with, gm^ and ftaauB; widr dust and heat — 
for that June month was- excessively hot- — the royal 
fiunil^ had ant?^ at the barnera a Uttle* before seven 
<^doeky escorted Iqr jDisA^^stte, who;had gone outroa his 
wbite: horse beytond Banthx* ta meefe thenii and by at 
leastrteiL thousandt nadonal' S?)>&x>^* ndxed with a moltii. 
tnjde ten- times' more>iiiiinmnis.. The Assembly and the 
muoieipaUtf* hod cmftdly prepared thetreeeption^whif^ 
they were to meet: a pUueard had been- stuck up before^ 
hand in all parts of Paris with these laconic words upon 
it—** Whosoevjer appi.auds the kikg shall be 

BEATEN ; WHOSOEVBR INSULTS HIM SHALL BE HANGEDi" 

One part of the order, though the infraction of it was 
only punishable with a beating, was much more strictly 
attended to than the other where the penalty was hang* 
ing. The I^ris citizens stared at the captives chapeau 
sitr IclCj and one poor fellow, who, out of royalist sen- 
timents, or pity and respect, ventured to take his hat off 
to the queen, was nearly torn to pieces^ and the accursed 
borline was- several times stopped by the blood-thirs^ 
Tooiferous rabble, swearing' that they must at least mui» 
der the gardea-da^oorps ; and, thougb these g^tlemen 
were not maasaered nor hanged, they were^beaten while 
sitting on the coach^ieK, . To^ avoid passing through the 
streeteof £ari% where worse might have bappoied, the 
berline was dragged round the boulevards^ tnrough the 
Champa Slysee8>.and then into* the garden of the Toile>» 
ries by the gate of the Pont^lFbiinuait:. But even-there 
it was ihian instant? suirounded b^^a'^nrob) ami apprehen*^ 
82on» were entertainedi fbr the* personal sutelff of the 
royal ftunily. kin§^ and. the Frincesv Elisabeth 

descend^ and walked- preoipitately towarda^ the open 
door of the palace. The queen, who was the last to 
quit the berline, had scarceiy touched the ground' with 
her loot when tlie dukes of ^oailles and Aiguiilon came 

lent; parceque la- voiture suivait le pas des gardes nationales, 
H dura huit jours de Varmnes a Paris.** The journey 
began on the morning of the 22nd, and ended, as we have 
seen, on the af cernoon of the 25th I 
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up to her, and almost carried her in their arms across ihe 
garden; for, though hot and inconsiderate patriots, and 
in very bad odour at the court, these two noblemea 
eoukl feel for her perilous and deplorable situation. To 
some one in the crowd ^who vCTtured to wfatoper a few 
words of comfort and encoan^;ement, 'the queen .gently 
saidy Jdonsienry I -am prepared for eveiytmng !'* 
£very gateydooTi^c&et, and oatlct Whatsoever of the 
palaiee was now gu^ed, 'liotfa from within and from 
without; and^the nationd ffuards 4md tirders never to 
loie flight of any of tbefami^, or -iAt -heet never «to pep- 
mit the king^ar ^e queen io go 'iroin "OBe room -to the 
oljher without'waiehing them. jLouiBdoMtt no flesh, Ibut 
the' eifect of these humiiiationS'Hin 3Sarie Anittolnette,taid 
of the agitations'She had'undergone dunng'fte journey, 
was terrible. ^* The ^rst time, says Madame Campan, 

that 1 saw the queen ai'ter 'the sad catastrophe oi" the 
journey of Varennes, Iifound her rising from her bed ; 
her features were not extremely altered, but, after her 
first words of kind greeting, she took off her cap and 
bade me observe the effect whieh grief had produced on 
her head of hair. In a single nightdier hairhad become 
as white as that of a woman of seventy years I will 

not describe the feelings which rent my heart 

Her majesty showed me a ring which she 'had prepared 
for the Princess of Lanihalle : it contained 'a^treas of her 
white hair, with the inscription, (Bkmidmpar ie ^malhemr 
— (Made white by misfortune)." 

The Royalist general, the Marquis de Bouille, who, 
through a combination of aecidents, had arrived at Va- 
lennes a few hours too late to reseue the king, was 
obliged to £y for his life across tlie 'frontiers* ^rom 
Luxembonig the marquis wrote a -terrible letter 'to the 
Anembly, telling them that die king had only endea- 
voured to break his^icliaine ; 'that tfierewas no bnger any 
law or morallly in France ; ihat it was he'thot had pre- 
vailed upon the king to go towards the frontiers ; that 
now those frontiers would soon be crossed by the disci- 
plined armies of the princes related or allied with Louis ; 
that their disorganised armies and armed rabble could 
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never stand against those veteran troops ; and that if 
they dared to touch a hair of the king's or of the 
queen's head not one stone would be left on another in 
all Paris. Most of the deputies present, and all the mob 
that crowded their ^leries, laughed very heartily at the 
old Royalist's threats. 

The Assembly, with effected magnammit^y passed to 
.the order of the day ; but nevertheless a pnce was set 
upon tiie head of the author of the letter soon after. 
Most of the great powers of Europe weie, as we have 
8ud| occupied about other matters, niremost among which 
was Ihe final pertifion of Poland ; and deBouilld himself 
says, that he saw no dispositions among them for any in* 
yasion of France, and that he knew at the time it was 
impossible to put his threats into execution. For once 
we agree with Thiers, that, but for the generous motive 
which dictated it, and which was to turn the torrent of 
popular fury from the king and queen upon himself, de 
^ouille's letter was a mad one. Thiers is, however, 
wrong when he taxes the fugitive general with falseliood 
in representing the mihtary forces of the country as being 
in a contemptible state : those forces were in that condi- 
tion when de Bouilld wrote, and it was only through the 
long time allowed them, before the allied powers at* 
tempted to strike their blow, that the patriot armies^werc 
got into some order and consistence. If the armies of 
the allies had really been ready to march into France in 
the summer of 1791, it would have been no laughing 
matter for Frenchmen ! 

The National Assembly was now drawing near the 
end of its days, and it had been for a long time so much 
less powerful than the Jacobin club, that it is rather in 
the great hall of the Rue Saint Honor^, and in the 
Jacobin joumalSi than in the Salle de Manege and As- 
sembly decrees, that we ought to look for the grand 
effects produced by the flight to Yarenues. Girey- 
Dupr^ finished a tremendous speech to the Jacobins by 
demanding that Louis de Bourbon should be provisorily 
despoiled of all the royal functions until he could be tried 
before a grand jury, which should meet at the latest on 
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the 30th of August next, the terms of his motion hinting 
very plainly that the proper punishment for the king 
would be that which Charles I. met with in England. 
An unnamed Jacobin^ who spoke next, approved of 
everything that had been said, except the mention of 
the block and the axe, and moved as an amendment that 
the phrase should be left oat which referred to Charles 1. 
of Englaad. To this another unnamed facetiously re* 
sponded that he would readily second this amendment^ 
provided only, the dab would also agree that all the his- 
tories, engrav ings, pamphlets, and accounts of the decol- 
lation of the Endish king which had been collected by 
the society should be pubUcl^ burned. There was a 
good deal of laughing at this jest — a test which proves 
that the Jacobins had, at a very early period, contem- 
plated and studied the bloodv finale of JLouis's history, 
without the faculty or the wish to discover any difference 
between the lives and characters of the two princes, 
Charles and Louis. Antoine, another potential Jacobin, 
thought there could be no doubt that Louis had merited 
death by his treacherous and ignominious flight ; but 
conceived it might be magnanimous and wise to spare at 
least his life. *'Aii his plots and projects,*V said he, 

oblige you to make sure of his person, as you can have 
no security in his oaths or faith. He is a prisoner, 
and a prisoner he must ever be, for you know that 
if he were free for a moment he would fly again. 
Now, I ask you, can a state-prisoner be the chief of the 
executive power of a great nation V 

At these exciting moments one of tbe most constant 
attendants in the hall of the Jacobins was Thomas Paine, 
who did not content himself with playing the part of 
listener and applauder, but sometimes spoice, and more 
frequently wrote in joamals and pamphlets. ^ He passed 
for a ^reat republican luminary ; and his opinions, par* 
ticalany when written, and put into decent French by 
native litterateurs, were always received with wonderfiiu 
deference. " The famous Paine," says ^Dumont, who 
.had just returned to Paris from Switzerland, "was very 
intimate in the house of Condorcet ; he believed that he 
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alone had made the American revolutioii,.and that he was 
called to make a new revolution in France." The author 
of the * Rights of Man * was constantly Tecommending a 
republic, something like that of the United States, hut a 
good deal more democratical ; and he spoke the words of 
truth and common sense when he said that the French 
had made a republic already in everything but tlie name, 
and that the eo-existence of a king and of such a consti- 
tution as they had framed was incompatible, anomalous, 
impossible. Even before the flight to Yarennes Paine 
had been busily engaged in writing argumaits and mam* 
iestOB for a Gallician republic. His moat zealous dia- 
dple was Achille^uchitelet, who had served la Amerim 
under la&yette, and had there imbihed seme cmde 
republican sentiiiieiiti, to^which^he added certain extnm* 
gant iiotion8.ahautibe pBrfectiiMBty'«f iaa(idund'foy.iB^^ 
of .altering their government, wfaicfai he had ainee fecBi- 
tacted throu^ hi8(deseintiiMGy<with Oondorcet. • 

When the£ii|^<fled Budi&lelelms actiiig«iUo8e ^ittwaa 
Paine and he—^an Anglo-American and a thoughtless 
young man belonging to the French noblesse — ^that were 
putting themselves forward to change -the face of 
France ! The idea of a republic had soircely pre- 
sented itselt', directly and nakedly, to any of them, and 
this first signal carried consternation to .all the cote 
droit, and ,to the more modern portion even of the cot^ 
gauche.'* .... When Duchatelet sounded some of the 
chiefs, he met, at first, with but little encouragement. 
Sieves refused his concurrence with marks of contempt,, 
and a good many of them told him it vias not yet time. 
'<If I was not deceived in my infonnation/' add8JE>u- 
mont, Lafayette, in partieuhnTy mpulaed thoae who 
tried to speak to him about Jt republic, saying that it 
would take twenty years to ripen liberlyiaitti make vfr* 
publicans of the French people. But .the seed throm. 
oy the audacious hand of Paine began to germinate in a 
good many heads, Condorcet, at the moment of the 
king's flight, had become a deddsd republican. Clavitee, 
Fdtion, Bttzot, met together -to discuas this question. 
They spoke about it at JSiddeanaan ihe bwiker'asi wbene 
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of<thate.opmioft)ifrtlich mm^ gwrnntpong in die southern 
provinces. Here are ► some of' the weightiest things that 
were said in these private committees : — The kingp has 
lost* public confidence, and will never recover it. The 
nation can never forget that flight, after so many positive 
and even* gratuitous oaths ; the king himself can never 
forget that he was brought back by force, and that he 
reigns by an act of grace over a people that despise him. 
The' elements of the monarchy are destroyed j the king 
can no longer appear in any other light than in that of a 
conspirator ; and nothing can be so absurd' as tOiintrust 
great powers in the constitution to tho-maniwho hm iit* 
olared' himselK itffteneniy, Tbis^raMoning was yei^ strong 
against the king, bmt it mm very weak against royalty. 
Tiieydid' notdmw> this dbtinction^ because ai diftioully 
pr^ented' itself^ Yriiieivthep could not overcome without 
riteinr <'B the thraia a* branoh oil the Bmirbon family. 
This last sdieme- pleased; mme a0 tii0 mm* I htm 
nacmedl' The Slike^eS <!h*lMis appesrodi to than too 
d^icable* a* persooAge^ TUey* also said* that' ibr im 
year» past ^ king bad> net govemed; bnt^ tho'Miitional 
Assembly; that Ml the'obsteidesteanie fttMn^him^ andladl 
the resources and powers from the Assembly ; that all 
the resistance to government was owing" to his partisans, 
and that all the obedience was rendered to the Assembly. 
* In short,' says Condorcet, * if a republic is [made ,by 
revolution j if the people rise against the court, the con- 
sequences will be terrible ; but, if we- make a republic 
now that the Assembly enjoys- its^omnipotence, the tran- 
sition will not be difficult ; and it will be better to make 
it at j)resent, when the king is powericss and has nothing 
to hold by, than when his constitutional power shall'have 
been restored to him ; for then his dethroneiiK'nt will 
require an effort.' As for royalty itself, it was now 
SBgaided a» a scarecrow for children, and as a puppet for 
men*. XneTer faeaxd in thesemeetings an^ true arguments 
in> favour of monarchy. The greatest mischief is to quit 
what we know for woat we do not know. To ask for a 
republic is very mm^. and fflgnifies' nothing-; bat what 

xd 
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Sorm of republic is it to be ? How many kinds of repub- 
lic are there, or have there been ?** The Assembly, how- 
ever, pretended and decreed that the monarchy should 
be preserved — that France should continue to be a com 
stitutional monarchy — though the constitution was alto- 
gether democratic, and though the king was a prisoner 
garde h vue. But again the clubs waxed furiouS| and 
there was soon riot and blood about it. 

On the night of the 16th the Jacobins, in their club, 
decided that the sovereign people should be invited to 
sign a petition demanding the abolition of royalty. 
The petition was drawn up by Brissot;* but Robes- 
pierre, with his constitutional timidity or caution, 
thought it vet too soon, and said he had a presentment 
that it woiud be made the pretext for scmie sanguinary 
attack on the people. It was probably through the 
manoBUTres of Robciipierre that the dub determined to 
keep ont of the scrape, and leave the people or the mob 
to act for themselves. Another petilimi was *drawn up 
(apparently in the Cordelier dub) on Satnrdav the 16th, 
* and by the usual means of fprodamation in tne Palais* 
Boyai and placards in the streets, the people were in- 
vited to sign it on the ,neit day, on the altar of the 
country in the Champ de Mars— whidi wooden con- 
atruction had been len standing right in front of the 
Bdtel des Invalides ever since the Federation festival 

* Lafayette says that the petition wag drawn np by Laclos, 
the author of * Les Liaisons Dangereuses,' and still secretary 
to the Duke of Orleans, and corrected by Brissot Accord- 
ing to Madame Roland and Brissot himself, Laoios was 
associated in the task of drawing up the petition, but left 
it all to Brissot, after having failed to obtain the insertion 
of a paragraph favourable to the Duke of Orleans's preten- 
sions to the vacant throne. One thing is quite clear, and 
that Is that the direct attack upon royal^ Intended in 
the petition was a measure which Madame Boland and Ihe 
whole Gironde party had taken to their heart of hearts. 
After the bloody scene in the Champ de Mars, ^e Rolands 
scampered away from Paris, hat they soon retumed, and 
under anspicioiisly republican drcunstances. 
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of the preceding yeari when Laftyette had almost been 
kissed and hngged to death by the people* Betimes on 
the Sabbath morning Paris began to flock to the Field 
of Mars. A great many of that republican party after- 
wards called the Gironde, with Madame lloland (who 
has as good a title as any of them to be considered as 
the leader of the party), went out to see and also to 
sign. The petition was not yet there, but a place was 
prepared for it on the boards of the altar of the country 
— deal planks, easy to pierce with awl or gimlet. A 
number of persons ascended the deal fabric, and were 
walking about gratifying their curiosity and expecting 
the arrival of the petition, when a patriot, or some say 
a patriotress, felt something prick the sole of his or her 
foot ; and spnnging aside, and looking down, he or she 
discovered a brad-awl working through the deal boards. 
HttUabalu I Here was some deadly treason ! No doubt 
some gunpowder-plot to blow up the altar of the country, 
ti^ther with the petition and all the sovereign people 
upon it or round about it I In brief time ^e planka 
were torn up, and underneath were discoyeredi lyings 
perdiUj with victuals enough to last them for four^d«- 
twenty hour8« two oonii<»lJooking fellows, one beings 
an invalid vrith a wooden leg, and the other a Parisian 
hdrdresser out of work. When first unearthed, these 
two drolls pretended to have been asleep or to have 
just awakened from a ^'sound sleep ; and, when taxed 
with their awl-and-gimlet work, tneyjsaid with a titter, 
that they only meant to look at the women's legs. As 
lubricity was so common a propensity among the 
Parisians, this ought to have saved the wooden-legged 
soldier and the idle perruquier, more particularly as no 
barrel of gunpowder, as nothing but cold meat, and a 
little wine, a brad-awl and a gimlet, could be found in 
the cavity, or in any other hollow part underneath the 
deal altar of the country. But the word had gone 
abroad that they were spies of the court ; and so the 
patriots clutched the man of the wooden leg and the 
man of seissors, hanged them both at the nearest Ian- 
teme, then cut off diw headS| stuck them upon pikes^ 
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and ^canried tham ttbroagh the dnost peopled parts of 
Biuns «to ikftt great ^Gehenna the gahiafftqyal^ Thk 
ma at 4Ui early kanr *of 4he monuiig, -and not in 'the 
latter paft of .the (da^, as rrepreaeiited \» Thiesa, mA 
line otbaredfocatea *of l4i%elte, who tul tte iAorym 
if the madeaoffe itfAe ipeofto ^hieh fisUowed waa .the 
immediate and elmeat iaatantaneeoa •eoeaequenee -of the 
murder of these twovdbseene rogues by the meb.^ Wo 
can j>erfectly believe that the motive .asstgned by the 
two men for their being where they were found was the 
true one; but. the republican iactioa liave not scrupled 
to accuse Lafayette and others of that party, of having 
paid the men to conceal (themselves under the precioua 
altar in order to excite suspicion and an emeiUej which 
ini^ht give them an opportunity of tempioying their 
anncd force and sup pressing f the > aajwuationar of thetmpttl>» 
iicans by terror and blood. 

idadame Roland, that on^^/iic republioan, as ahe is still 
fancifully repioientedrby^ tmai^^milers, in one ^daee 
Itepcats this iaeeosatton aa being weiseniblable, or veigr 
{nrobably true^ <a&d tin another .place «illreetly ohaigiea 
the trcaehery upon Lafigretteibj.name, as an in^nmimt 
of the eamt^ Another party aeeusad Eobespieno (of 
being the cauae of 4dl the miaohief; huty-with a strict 
impftttialitjr in judging between ^^La&yette and Rohea* 
piene, wo'eamuit poasiUy'eMoaive'howxMdier ^of them 
owld have put .the two jneniin the hole. It 4a quite 
true ithat Jji&jette ^woi prepared tbefovehaud to MiatiL 

^ * The adito» of the ^fliatoiaajBtolamentaife,' who«ha?ve 
OKEefiiPy collected JJand compaged all the jiewiE^Dem Jind 
other documents of the day, aqr that the tweonnt or it^ien 
by Toolongeon is notiiing but a gross and clum^ sketchy 
full of false or inexact allegations ; and that the same may 
be said of the account given :by M. Thiers, who has fi>llowea 
Toulougeon almost word ibr word. None of to doeamentB 
they give, and not* one of the numerous mem<^ of the 
time which we have read, will bear out Thiere's narrative. 
Dnlnuro's account '18 contnadietoiy jund aneonect tfrom he* 

ginning to eiul. 

f Madame lioland,. Moires. 
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«iid<diBpeneihe.mipIe;; /-snd^tfaat everjr&ing win ready 
finr «ich an attaoK Abft wvy^early ihoer on -fiie mormngy 
befbireithe:iiradiil and ithe •^bavber-irm diseovieredy^aid 
iriie& mvfleW'a >faaiidr!ed peopte ihad coUeeted .in the 



and lieenGe to attend at such a great .meeting with his 
national guards at his back ; he might calculate pretty 
confidently that some provocation ^or collision would 
take plaee between his respectabilities and the mob, and 
there were a hundred little .means to bring about an 
occasion for reading the riot act, or proclaiming martial 
law, and firing upon the people, without liaving recourse 
to that roundabout way of putting the invalid and the 
perruquier under the altar of the country, kc. At mid- 
day, or nearly five hours after the perruquier and the 
invalid .had been murdered, Lafayette despatched a 
detaehment (if ids Jiational guards to the Champ de Mafs, 
Widi^flemal ipieees of artulery; buty^thiNigh there was 
an immen8ennttltitude:aflB6mbled,:thei!e was no rioting, 
mdtthe petbaaii, it appears, had not yBt.arrived. And 
these aiatkmal guarcss «tH^ widiont doing anything* 
The mob*Temained ezpeetmgJi)^ailoi^^ 
who .had len^aged to .bring the petitioa'^ but Danton 
and his eoaSrktes, panuMi^ioken .at the mdeeisum of 
tiie. Juobtn ^dubj at tthe paradcfof jnSitaiy .force 'vdiidi 
La%Fetf8'had'^got up, and.at«eenfideiiiJ(epo3te'thatthero 
was a design on foot to butcher -or Jmp i' Mon the popdaar 
champions and journalists, had either fled out of rans or 
concealed themselves in.it.* Some time after the national 
guards had retired from- the. Champ dc Mars a committee 
arrived at the altar of the country from the Jacobin club, 
which, on the motion of Robespierre, sent them thither, 
not to inform the people that the club had withdrawn 
the petition which had been wTitten by Brissot, but 
simply to see and rejK>rt what .was passing at that great 

* Yet DolaiUB'iBays iSbBBti IDanton naad tthe petition ftont 
the altar of .the eoanti^^iih Ms Stentomn TOtee, maA was 
areatly ap^asded. The Stentor Banton if as .nmning amy 
into the country at this moment^ mjittat his 




authority 
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meeting. Tired of waiting, and convinced at last that 
neither the Cordeliers nor rae Jacobins would yentttre to 
bring a petition to be signed, some of the mob, who 
could turn sentences themselves, set to work and drew 
up, upon the altar of the country, a petition of their 
own, telling the National Assembly that their political 
existence was drawing near its close ; that an enormous 
crime had been committed by the king j that the empire 
Avas on the brink of ruin ; and that the Assembly ought 
to be guided by the will of the people. And presently 
such patriots as could write began to sign their names, 
and such as could not, to scrawl their crosses. As the 
people wrote on different loose sheets of paper, which 
were afterwards fastened together so as to make an 
enormous scroll, more than six thousand signatures and 
crosses were soon obtained. Some of the signers, not 
satisfied with writing their names, gave their reasons for 
signing, or accompanied their signatures by denuncia- 
tions of royalty — in words ill spelt and in sentences that 
defied the arbitrary power of French grammar.* Women 
and children signed as well as men. The mass of sig- 
natures proceeded from people who hardly knew how to 
write. There were marchanaes-de-modes, soubrottes, and 
filles-de-joie in abundance ; and these practical ladies, 
probably not without an eye to business, seem to have 
generally f^ven thar addresses as wdl as their names. 
Among the men who signed were several conspicuous 
members of the Jacobin club — as Brewer-battalion-com- 
mandant Santerre, and Gateau ; and a good many of the 
Cordelier club, maugre the fright and tlie flight of their 
leader Danton. "The whole petition," says a French- 
man wlio has examined it attentively, is perhaps one of 
the most curious relics which have been found under the 
rubbish of our revolution. It has a form, a physiognomy, 

* The editors of the < Histoire Parlementdre^ give €be 
following example, which they say ihey took at hazard firom 
amow a heap of othc^ signatures just as bed ;•— 

** Je r^nonce au roy je ne U veux phts le connettepour h roy 
je 8Ut8 sitoiien fransay pour la patry dtt btUaUhn de JSouldjfne 
Louis MagUnre l^ainik Boulogne,** 
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which paints better than all the apologies of the time the 
character and the very nature of this grand petitioning 
meeting."* 

It was five o'clock in the evening, and still Lafaj ctte 
and Bailly, and the municipality, though anxious to 
strike a blow, wavered and hesitated. The municipality 
had issued one of their proclamations and pasted it up in 
print on the Paris walls, apparently about the same time 
that Lafayette sent his detachment and artilleiy to the - 
Champ de Mars— that is to say^ between twelve and one 
o'clock, or five hours after the murders. This procla* 
mation was as signal a piece of humbug as ever pro* 
ceeded from that illustrious body. It was ooncdved in 
these termSi which ought to t>e well remembered :— 
*^ The mumcnpal body, being Informed that factious men 
and fortigni&rsy pcdd to $aw the seecb of di80rd&r^ and to 
preeu^ mdHorij are proposing to hold great meedngs, 
in the culpable hope of leadmg the people astray and 
carrying them to reprehensible excesses ; and having 
heard the report of the second substitute of the procureur 
of the commune, declare that every crowded meeting 
whatever, with or without arms, in the public places, 
streets, or thoroughfares, is contrary to the law : prohibit 
all persons from flocking together or forming in groups 
in any public place : order all those who have thus 
formed groups to separate on the instant : enjoin all the 
commissaries of police to repair without delay to such 

E laces in their several districts as may seem likely to 
ecome places where public tranquillity may be me- 
naced| and to employ, in order to maintain tranquillity, 
all the means which are given to them by the law : send 
to the commandant of the national guard to give the 
most precise orders for dispersing these meetings ; and 
themunidpal body reserve to themselves to take such 
other necessary measures as cirounstances may call for.*' 
But nothing followed this proclamation and the visit of 
tixe detadiment of national guards to the Champ de Mars 

* Hist Parlement^The original petition is still preserved 
in the archivcB of the municipality of Parte* 
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fast seyeral hmiro, although, at abiiutr two o^ock, the 
mmiicipalB were infbrmed that some' of the national 
guards had been insulted in the streets. Acconding to 
their ovm accmnt^ or priodi^ vmffaii Bailly and> the 
niuincipab eonsidering' tint tiie aimed flnm-coiiM 
not aintn good cUizmBfremivedi tlut martial law riiould 
be proclidmed ; but^ it iqppem tfaejjr did- not come to this 
resolution till past five in the evening; Three municipal 
officers desoended from the H6tel' de Ville and read the 
law, which corresponded in some respect with our riot act ; 
and the blood-red flag was then hung out at one of the 
principal, windows of that town-house. At half-past five, 
at the very moment, say they themselves, when the 
municipality were going to put themselves in march for 
the Field of Federation or of Mara, some commissaries 
arrived at the Hotel de Ville, and announced that one of 
the murderers of the morning had been arrested, but had 
effected his escape the very next minute ; that Com- 
muidant^eneral Lafayette had' been fired upon ; that 
Hie individual' guilty of that crime had been arrestedy 
but M. le Cennmuidant-G^ndral had oauaed him to be 
tfst at liberty on tfae spot; that tho two murders in the 
moRiing had beeni accompanied by very atrocious cir- 
cumstances (<the municipals* might have known, thisi and 
we think must have known it, eightornine hours earlier 
than* hal&past five in tile evening) ; tfisli: Ae national 
guards haa been* insulted^ in llie Pahus-Royal) and that 
one of their nriocipal: offieers had' narrowly escaped 
death ; fliat tUey, tfaei commissaries, had been at the 
altar of the country, and had found' it covered by a- mul* 
titude of citizens and citizenesses, who said that they had 
met quietly to sign a petition in a proper and legal 
manner ; that, upon being commanded to disperse, they 
had insisted that a deputation of t\»'elve persons should 
accompany them, the commissaries, to the HOtel dc 
Yillo, to demand the liberation of some patriots who 
had been arrested without any offence; and^ finally, that 
this said deputation of twelve was outside the door of the 
Hotel de Ville. It was now six o'clock. The municipals 
say that they were- preparing^ to^ hear this deputation^ 
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but found that they had run away, no doubt to inform 
their friends in the Champ dc Mars that martial law was 
proclaimed. But printer Pnidhomme, who was one of 
the deputation, says that .they did not run < away at all — 
gays, they executed their .mission and spoke with Mayor 
Bailly, who told them he was only going to march in 
order to introduce peace, .pour y metire la paix-^myBj 
that it was now lor the first time that that signal oF mas- 
sacre, the red flag, Mas displayed from the window, and 
that the national guards in.tlie tFlace de Gr6ve, colleoted 
from the aristocratic and unpatriotic *diBtricts, set up a 
about of joy .at aigiitiif ihered Bsig^taiaed their mu^Eats 
towacds £eaven, then .giomnhd maw -and loaded them. 
^^We-taw," addsiBrudhomme, ^^a nrnnwipwl ofBeer^go 
from rank to lank aad whisper in Ihe eu» of AenationaL 
guaid officers. Fiozett-wim'iioim, m thnimtiiniedrto 
the altsrof tlie coualBTio>waniMr l»elhwn.of aUibrt 
we liad witnesMd/' Thas ^priatm is not^to beibelie¥ed 
iniplicit^ ; ^bul no BMire aa ibifw fioiHjr^ or whatever 
nuinicipal it was ih^ drew up (the proe^fferbid. But, 
aeeording to this official document itself, it was considei** 
ably past six o'clock ere the municipal body, preceded 
by a detachment of cavalry, three cannons, and a blood- 
red flag, and followed by a very numerous detachment oi 
national guards on foot, really began their march ; and 
half-past seven ere tliey arrived at the Champ de Mars. 
They say tliat their intention was to march straight up 
to the altar of the country, but that they were scarcely 
at the entrance of the Champ de Mars when a number 
of p€Oj)le cried out furiously, Down with the red flag! 
down witli tiiose bayonets 1" that thej' nevertheless con- 
tinued their march across the field, aud wave approaching 
the altar when the mob began to throw stones, and one 
of them fired a gun crqpistol, the ball ofiwhich, passing 
pretty elose^to Mayor tBailiy, lodged in the thi<tk of 
the thigh one of the mounted national .gaards; 'that 
the natiooal guards th«i fired in the aur or over ikB 
people's heads, and that thereupon a good snany of the 
mob dispefsed ; hut that the more despecaie pa^ of the 
raotem SQoii teunbed on the ^aak id' the prQcesaioa er 
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march, renewing their terrible cries and their pelting 
M'ith stones j and that then at last, the national guards, 
using the right vested in them by the laws and decrees 
of the Assembly, and seeing that these acts of violence 
rendered it impossible for the municipal officers to sum- 
mon the people to depart, fired in among them. Prud- 
homme and the rest of the republican journalists tell this 
part of the story also in a very different manner. They 
say that the people were perfectly quiet, and that the 
national guards entered the Champ de Mars from three 
different sides, as if to surround the altar of the country 
and massacre all around it ; that no fire-arm had been 
fired, nor a stone thrown, when a discharge of musketry 
was heard ; that the patriots on the altar said, Do not 
let us movel They are only firing blank cartridges! 
They must come up here and read the proclamation ot 
martial law before they can do anything;'' that the 
troops advanced ; that there was a second discharge of 
mnsketrv, and that the people on the altar — ^fifteen thott* 
sand at least — were as tranquil as before, and preserved 
just the same countenance, Alas V* adds Prudhorome, 
they paid dearly for their courage and their blind con- 
fidence in the law I Men, women, and children were 
massacred, massacred upon the very altar of their coun- 
try r 

The moment chosen for entering the Champ de Mars 
and firing upon the people was certainly that in which 
the place was most crowded, and crowded too by persons 
indifferent to the petition and to the other schemes of 
the hot republicans ; for it was the cool of the evening', 
and many thousands of persons were merely taking- their 
evening walk, or were come to see what was a-doing ; 
and — as it never yet failed to happen in these popular 
m4l6es-*-^veral^ of these inoffensive individuals were 
killed or wounded. The total number of victims is dif- 
ferently reported by Mayor Bailiy and Lafayette, who 
wished it to appear as small, as possible, and by the re- 
publicans and tneir journalists, who were eager to exag^ 
gerate the number in order to augment the fury of the 
people. The municipal proces verbal only admits eleven 
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or twelve killed, and ten or a dozen wounded ; and three 
or four national guardsmen that were assassinated by the 
people with knives, besides a good many more that were 
wounded by stones : but, according to the other party, 
more than sixty men, women, and children, were killed 
or wounded by the national guards, who fired nearly 
point-blank more than once. A considerable number of 
the republicans were seized and committed to the prison 
of La Force, and by ten o'clock at night Bailly and Ll^ 
fayette, who, by this day's work, had signed their own 
' death-warrant or proscription, for some no distant day, 
returned glorious and triumphimt to the H8tel de Villa. 
In the course of the night the rest of the journalists, and 
a swarm of scoundrels who had been so long preaching 
liberty or death, and urging on the pneople to every bloody 
excess, fled into the country or hid themselves in the 
most recondite parts of the faubourgs, thus showing what 
mettle was in them ; and by the following morning 
there was not a newspaper-maa to be seen in ail Paris, 
and the offices of the journals were all shut. 

There had previously been five hundred occasions on 
which martial law might have been proclaimed and fire- 
arms used with a far greater appearance of justice than 
in this case. The people had not assembled to riot, but 
only to petition. And had not the declaration of the 



right to demand whatsoever form of government they 
might think best ? It is true they had murdered two 
common men ; but how many gentlemen and priests had 
they UmtetTie or otherwise massacred without any attempt 
being made to stop their fury ? But the hanging of those 
two men had nothing whatever to do with the proceed- 
ings. Lafayette had determined upon a e(Hg» d'itaty or 
covp de terreur. For the moment his blow succeeded ; 
but it was only for a moment His respectabilities of 
the national guards were soon to be swamped by the 
influx and intermixture of the lowest and fiercest nbble 
of the faubourgs ; and then the sword must foil firom his 
hand, and the people be left to interpret the Rights of 
Man in their own way. ^ 



Rights of M 




the people a right to petition, or a 
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.:Afiier(ifaat'Ua«k Jliiiiday inxtlie -Cbamp:de IKbrs, open 
war was -dedarad between HbB Aicm biy ^and ihe ultm* 
Jaeobins ; and it only remained to see which should 

prove the stronger in a contest which must be worse than 
a war to the knife. For a few days the Assembly and 
the niocleratcs seemed all triumphant : many arrests were 
made in the old arbitrary manner (£t vive la Liberte 
personnelle !), and a great many of the journals ( JSt vive 
la Liberte de la Presse /;) ^were summarily suppressed. 
According to Brissot, whose journal, * Le Fatriote Fran- 
^ais,' escaped the general doom, more than two hundred 
individuals were imprisoned, aw secret, in the Abbayc. 
For iive or six days the red flag was kept flying at the 
Hotel de Yillfi, to in£ocm the Parisians mtithe reign of 
nmftial lair^iras-not eyer, SmoB addresses were obtained 
from dirers departments congratiilating the ^semblj^ 
and Bailly, and Lafayette on ^e wisdom jBOid energy 
lhey*had displayed, and on ^ flight and confusion of 
Oae leading amordbistB. 4U]ider4he rpattomge of the 
Assembly and*ihemiiiueipalHyaaiew jeunial-im started^ 
called ' The Gfowing ofcthedook '.(lie Chant du Coq). 
It was .prhtted^oa itaro«riiiidf«, iand ip»ted«on.fl]l the^wwh 
of ^BwoBf of which AuUy'a UU^atokeis oiow cbumed the 
enfise monopoly. Jt denounced '^mry morning, bynamei 
a.oertua.nninber of plotters and tsepublicana ; and it de- 
ocfMbed, widi a bioad, coarse pen, ^e persoiial history 
and appearanee, the character and conversation of these 
individuals, who could not for the present answer lor 
themselves, seeinff that they were in prison, under hiding, 
or in flight, and that Bailly's police left them no press 
to print their responses, and his bill-stickers no space on 
the walls for their placards. The * Cock ' crowed the 
most infamous details of the private life of these revolu- 
tionists ! it was a preface to the great biog raphical combat 
which soon ensued at the elections f or the New Assem- 
bly or Conyention. For several days no newspapers 
appeared except sudi as spoke the a^timents of the 
najofi^ of the Assembly ; and continual arrests were 
seen going on in the streets and coffee-houses. It was a 
Utile Reign of Terror \ but it could not last long. Marati 
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in a yery tew di^- got ^pe enough' int his hidingp-piaee 
to resume his journal ; and there were, plenty o£ people 

ready enoughs to hawk, and many move eager to read, 
^L'Ami du Peuple«' Eromihiarratmos^he described his 
•sufferings, for liberty, and asMired the people thati he 
would' not abandon ttemv- Fr6rm*8t jqoisial^ ^ K Omiaur 
•dii.7euple,' wa»talfen uf aad oontinuedt witti afint by 
lAbenefcle^ editor of iJbm * Deiilfs Jonmal' (JiMmaLdu 
Biable)! ^ In some q0avtai»of the tomi| and maa» par- 
ticularly in' the Faubourgs St, Antoine, all' die. foree and 
address of Bailly's policememand bilUsticker^ was found 
insufficient to secure the monopoly of the walls lor any 
length of time : republican- placards began to re-appear, 
and the most exciting appeals were made by this means 
to the people.. Gamille Desmouiins,. who had fled with 
the rest, put fbrlh from his solitude a terrible paper, 
describing, in his half'*4nad, halt-eloquent manner, the 
massacre of the citizens on: the altar of the country, and 
all the plots and intrigues which had preceded and the 
prosecutions which followed that black Sunday. The 
paper began with Lalayette, the liberator of two worlds, 
flower of Janissary-aghas, phoenix of Alguazilsy I^n 
Quixote of the Gapets and the two chambers, and con- 
BteUation.of the woite horaa^'' and: it heldihmL up to the 
execration of the^ people as an ambitious conspirator, a 
iyvmt insen»bla to blood.. It related that Danton had 
accused Lafa^^ette. in the haU of the Jacobins of four or 
fi¥a'OapitaLcidmefl>;i andi tfaaty not being able to justify 
himaell^ the;ti»itor had resolved to proscribe the patriot 
Skanton^ and get up- a plot to> massacre' the people, who 
had every right to meet and^ sign a petition,. He said 
he had been assured' by eyerwitaessea tfaat tte number 
of kitted, instead of twelve^ aa represented hy^ the muni* 
cipality, YfBBfour hundred ! 

The Assembly,, mcaiuvhile, occupied itself very suc- 
cessfully about the army, about the revision of the con- 
stitution not quite so successfully (for no revision could 
materially improve a thing that was a blunder from be- 
ginning to end).^ and about the: trial of some of the men 
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that bad been arrested on tbe petition-Sunday in the 
Champ de Mars. 

As a yery important ])art of their proceedings, the 
Assembly or the constitution committee thought proper 
to lay it down as an unalterable law that no changes or . 
modifications should be made in the present constitatioa 
by any national convention or legislature whatsoever 
previously to the year 1800! Malouet, who lived to see 
heaven knows how many constitutions made and unmade 
before that fixed term, harangued against this arrog:aiit 
prohibition, Remark, I pray you, " said he, in what 
a season and under what circumstances we are to be pro- 
hibited from altering our new laws. You only know the 
wishes and opinions of those classes of men whose in- 
terests and passions have been gratified and promoted. 
All contrary opinions are subjugated by terror or l^y 
force. France has hitherto been heard only through the 
organ of the clubs ; and at present every public func- 
tionary tiiat exists has either sprung from those societies 

or has become subjected to them Are we to re» 

main till the year 1800 in the horrible state we now 
live in ?" 

It would be a mere mste of time, to describe all the 
clauses of a constitution whidi was stnmgled in its birth 
by tiiese political man-^midwives. The number of repre- 
fl^tatives was fixed at 746 : and these were to be elected 
every two years, in a roundabout manner, by means of 

Erimary and electoral assemblies, who were to be chosen 
y the active citizens, and who were then to choose the 
deputies or members. Although uniyersal sufirage was 
rejected for the present, a very near approach was made 
to it : for to be an active or voting citizen nothing more 
was required than to be aged twenty-five years, to have 
a fixed domicile in some town, village, or canton, to pay 
a direct contribution equal to the value of three days' 
labour, not to be a footman or valet — or, as these con- 
stitution-mongers expressed it, " not to be in a state of 
domesticity, that is to say, a servant on wages — to be 
inscribed on the roll ^of the national guards, and to have 
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taken the serment cwique. The person of the king, who 
was sdll a dose prisoner, and exposed eveiy day to 
insult and even to violenee, was dechured to be in- 
Tiolable. 

On the 8rd of September the National Assembly, 
aft^ hearing it all read over article by article, voted and 
declared that the constitution was finished^ and that they 
themselves could no longer make any alterations in it. 
And, having made this declaration with proper solemnity 
and emphasis, they named a committee of sixty membera 
to offer it that very dav to the king for his pure and 
simple acceptation. The poor prisoner in the Tuileries 
was allowed a week to make up his mind, the Assembly 
having the gratuitous impudence to assert that there was 
nothing to force his sanction from him, nothing- to prevent 
that sanction having the character of a free and deliberate 
act. To give some colour of truth to these assertions, 
they, on this said drd of September, granted the king a 
little more personal liberty, or at least the appearance 
of it: the inner guard and bed-room sentinels were 
rmnoTed from the palace, and he was told that he might 
go to St. Cloud or wherever he liked in order to stody 
the constitutional charteTi and accept it freely. Even 
Thiers 8ays^<< But what could LcNiis XVL do 9 To 
have refas(Mi the constitution would have been to abdicate 
in favour of the repuUie. The safest thing he could do, 
even according to his own sysfem^ was to accept, and to 
awidt from time the restitution of those powers which he 
believed to be his due." But there was more than this 
— ^there was more than a mere abdication attached to a 
refusal of this crude and inexecutable constitution ;— 
there was a horrible captivity, and there was a certain 
death at the end of it — and this Thiers must have known, 
though he does not choose to say it, though he has not 
the courage and the moral honesty to make any strictures 
hurtful to the susceptible pride of his countrymen. The 
only honourable patli the king could pursue was assuredly 
that of abdication ; but Louis could not but know that 
abdication would not give him the liberty of quitting 
f ranee or of sending his wife and children out of it — that ^ 
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be woufj only step froin t^e throne tO' tbe- stfeite-prison 
andf the block. The* king, though a*'Blow, was not a dull 
man : he* hail:read» imidiy.he had' attentively stiniied'tlie 
spirit and forms of oonslitationsy and appears really to 
mwB possessed' more informaitloni idxmt mem di«i all 
the fltent and japeeSpMe- mm m the Assembly put to- 
gether: he said seeredjF to* those' in- hi» coniideiiee'tfaat 
the thing would never do, tfmt thi» eonetitntion eould 
never march ; but, yelding to circumstances- and to the 
force of the people, and faintly hoping in the chances of 
the future, he iravc, on the 13th of September, his accent* 
ation'pure and sin:iple; 

When the acceptation pure and^ simple was announced 
to- the Assembly, tiiere was a hollow show of great joy 
and jubilation. The letter containing the great fact 
was honoured with tremendous applauses ; but sharp 
eyes that looked along* the cote gauche saw little but 
sneers and contemptuous smiles ; and the " Vive le Bx>i 
of the galleries^ sounded* like a* modtery. Lafayette, 
taking advantage^ef this seeming' return' of kind* and 
generous feelings, prqpwsed a: general amnesty for all 
political aets or ofmnoes since the beginning of tiie 13i«m 
Toidtion, and the cessation of' the legal proeeedings 
already instituted^ a^gamst^ those who tod been* concerned 
in- the flight tO'Yarmnes^; and the Assembly immediately 
.passed a decree to» this effects On: the next day, liie 
I4iih of SeptemlMa!^ m disehaii^ of eannon announced 
Hbs^ the Idng was coming chmi' in^ person to the Salle 
de Ikfem^ge, to give his^ assent vwW tms', and to swear; 
fov more swearing was- ezaoted -from- me hapless and 
already perjured mam Before* Louis arrived, the* 
sembly vehemently discussed the question whether they 
should receive the king sitting or standi ntr, and whether 
he should sit or stand whi lie he pronounced his oath; A 
great number of voices cried out that of course they were 
all to be seated', and the king to stand with his hat off ! 
Malouet observed that in all ciVcumstances the Assembly, 
in presence of the sovereign, ought to recognise him as 
their chief ; that it would be insulting the- nation as much 
as the monarch, not to treat the chief of the state with 
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the respect which ivas dae to hioi. And Malouet de- 
manded that, as the king would pronounce his oath 
standing, the Assembly ought to hear him in the same 
attitude. This seemed to make some impression on the 
House ; but a rustic Breton deputy spoiled the effect by 
eying out in his sharp provincial voice — I have an . 
amendment to propose, which will suit all of us. Let 
us decree that it shall be permitted to M. Malouet, and 
to whomsoever else is anxious for it, to receive the king 
on their knees ; but let us maintain our dignity ! *' The 
Assembly thereupon decreed that they should be seated, 
and that the king should stand ; because the king was 
only the chief functionary of the state, and because the 
deputies reprec-ented the state itself and the sovereignty 
of the people. Upon entering the hall the king was 
hailed with a few vivats, and was then conducted to a 
chair by the side of the president, and on the same line 
with it — for the Assembly had legislated about these 
matters of chairs and stools. The queen was conducted 
to a private box^ which had been prepared for her* 
Louis naturally rose from his seat to pronounce his dis- 
course, but, percdving that the president and all the 
deputieSi except a very few, whose coat-tails were not 
safe, remained seated, he sat down also. In concluding, 
be said, with a desperate and most painful effort to lode 
bappy and in earnest : — " I thus solemnly consecrate the 
acceptation I have given to the constitutional act ; and 
in consequence I swear to be faithful to the nation and 
the law, and to employ all the power which is delegated 
to me in maintaining the constitution and causing the 
laws to be executed." Then the president rose to 
deliver his obligate harangue ; but, seeing that the king 
did not rise, he sat down also, and spoke sitting. What 
he delivered only a Frenchman could have spoken. And 
his vapid nonsense was applauded to the skies by the 
house and by the galleries ; and in their admiration of it 
men cried ** Vive le Roi ! Vive le Roi ! " with their 
loudest voice. Having signed and sworn, and having 
nothing more to do in that place, poor Louis was recon-> 

VOL. XXI, L 
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ducted to the gate ef tke Tuileries tiie whoie As- 
•semblj in a bodj, by military bands, by detaohaMiils of 
nationid guardsmen, and by erowda of die sovereign 
people. Once within that palace, he let his forced &- 
guise drop from him, and revealed his real feelii^ as a 
man and as a king. He rushed after iine queen into her 
apartment ; he was pale, and his countenance almost con- 
vulsed ; lie threw himself into a chair, and putting his 
handkerchief to his eyes, he muttered iu an agony, '* Ah ! 
madamc, why did you go to witness my humiliation ? 
How 1 you came into France to see , • liis words 
were stopped by his sobs and tears. 

On the 29th of September, Chapelier, who was at- 
tempting to do now what ought to have been done a 
year and a half earlier, presented a rej>ort on ]ioliticai 
clubs and soeietles, and tiie penlous Jacobin system of 
affiliation. Bobespierre, who now well knew his force, 
and who derived boldness from the conviction of the 
weakness of his enemies, vigorously defended the clubs 
against this attack, which wa» chiefly directed by the 
FeuHlants and the members of that elub who had seceded 
' from the Soci^t^ M^re* He greatly embarrassed Cha* 
pelier and his friends by remmding them of the time 
irhen they too were am<mg the hottest of the clubbists 
mi Jacobins — ^when Aey too counted on the dubs as 
the best weapon to be employed in wwking out the re* 
volution and forming* the public mind. He threw in 
their teeth the illimitable liberty according by their own 
laws and decrees ; and he was at no loss to find good 
logical arguments for the support of the uihiiating system, 
** High eulogiums have been passed in this House on tlie 
Jacobin clubs. Those societies haxc rendered the 
greatest services to liberty and the nation ever since the 
beginning of our revolution; and this consideration alone 
oujrht to have been suffieient to prevent your committee 
from hurrying to iojarc and hamper those societies, 
liut it is said, we have jw longer any need of those clubs j 
for the revolution is finished^ and it is time to break in 
pieces (he instrmnenis which hate ierved trs so well! We 
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•ball seel For mjr part, Jdb w&t h^gm thua tke revo^ 
colutwn is fiaishea petT** In these speeches Robes- 
pierre was sowing the seeds of his own i'uture greatneas, 
and keeping alive tliat spirit which would render it im- 
possible that the revolution should not go a great deal 
larther. But he was beaten on a division, and a large 
majority carried a law against the clubs : — Considering, 
said the preamble, that bo society, club, or assoeiution 
of citizens can have, under any form, a political existence, 
or exercise any inEuence or inspection over the acts of 
the constituted powers and legal authorities; that iiiiider 
no pretext, these societieft or clubs can appear under a 
eidlective nane to draw up petitkms or appoint doputa* 
tions, to assist at public cetemoxiies, or to earry any 
other object^ the Nationcd Assembly decrees, &e« The 
penalties were mat very severe, and it was very soom 
evident that they coaki aot be enforced. 

On the aoth of September, Louis XYi. went to the 
Assembly, which was that day to dissolve itseU. The 
luD^ made another hollow sveeAf in which he said that 
it iK^ght pwhapshafebeencKsirable they that should not 
have dissolved so soon, but have continued to sit a little 
longer in oi*der to give stability to their work, lie told 
them that he had announced to the foreign powers of 
Europe his acceptance of the coiistitution, and that he 
would constantly occupy himself in causing that consti- 
tution to be respected both abroad and at liome. When 
the king had withdrawn, Thouret, its last president, 
solemnly declared that the constituent National Assembly 
liad fulfilled its mission, and that its session \vas at an 
end. A great many of the new deputies that were to 
succeed the members of this Assembly were present and 
were radiant with joy and with hope at this dissolution. 
The elections had been finished beibre the dissolutioa, 
for the Jacobin eiubs had attached great importance to 
this mode of proceeding ; and the Assembly, where the 
great majority seem to have considered it as a matter of 
no importance, had decreed in conformity with the wishes 

* JEIist Parlemenl^ 
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of the clubs. By a law which had been proposed by 
Robespierre none of the deputies or members of the pre- 
sent Assembly could be re-elected. The same great Incor- 
ruptible had, by another decree, excluded all members of 
the Assembly from the ministry; and he tells us that he had 
once intended to extend the prohibition to the acceptance 
of any public office whatsoever, but was dissuaded from 
this last piece of rigour by the influence of his private 
and political friend Petion. But not only did Petion 
presently obtain Ballly's appointment of Mayor of Paris, 
but Robespierre himself obtained a place of equal, or 
perhaps superior .'power, namely, the post of pubUc 
accuser; and it is pretty certain that these appointments 
were foreseen and arranged some months before the dis- 
solution of the Assembly.* It has been surmised, too, 
that by the double effect of these decrees, Robespierre 
may have intended to place himself in one of the depart^ 
ments of the ministry ; and it is even said that be aimed 
at being minister of justice. A great deal has been said 
about the motives of Robespierre in ureinor on the selt- 
denying ordinances, and about the mischitf produced by 
them. As ihr lu's motives, they were no doubt complex ; 
but, as for the mischief wrought by his excluding decrees, 
we cannot attach so much importance to it or to them as 
most writers have done. We trust we have shown what 
the National Assembly was worth when opposed to the 
clubs and the mobs ; mc Iiope we have shown how little 
reliance could be placed on the political wisdom and po- 
litical courage of tlie moderate party, who retained a ma- 
jority to the last, but who could never be styled or esteemed 
moderate, except as being contrasted with tlie fanatics 
of the c6t^ gauche of their own body, or with the mad* 
men who succeeded them as members of the Convention. 
We have entirely failed in one of our great objects if wc 
have not demonstrated that this said moderate party had 
made a kind of revolution which could not possibly stop 
where it was« In the last hours of their political exists 

* Article in Quarterly Eeview, ou * Certain Forged Me- 
moires of Robespierre/ • ' 
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enee, these moderates, these pretended wise ^nd ^eat 
men, were humiliated and brow-beaten by Robespierre 
and Pitlon ; and Barnavei the cleverest and most eloquent 
of all that part;f that had bound themselves to check the 
march of a rapid democracy, and to restore respect and 
some degree of power to the crown, had been unable to 
do anything — had been compelled to quail before Robes- 
pierre. We cannot believe that, if the entire cote droit 
of* this Assembly had been re-eligible, and had been re- 
elected, they could have done more good or prevented 
more mischief in 1792 and 1793, than they iiad been 
able to do or to prevent in 1790 and 1791. 

But, as it has been well observed, there was not the 
remotest chance of these moderate men being; re-elected 
if they had been re-eligible. IT Robespierre had never 
Blade his self denying ordinances or excluding decrees, 
still none but violent demagogues, and men determined 
to carry the revolution farther, could ' possibly have been 
re-elected. As it was, not one person wno had be- 
longed to the privileged orders was chosen, nor more 
than half a dozen con^kixtionalists of any note ; the rest 
were selected from amongst those who, in the different 
districts, had exhibited the greatest revolutionary zeal — 
fiictiotts lawyers — ^infidel sophists^club orators — ^news^ 
paper writers — and unprincipled adventurers of all dis* 
reputable classes and characters. In times of such popu- 
lar excitement every new election must always make 
matters worse ; moderate men either retire or are dis- 
placed—only the most violent of the former body are 
re-chosen — and the new men, eager for distinction, seek 
it in exaggeration. The non-election of the Constituents 
was, therefore, in no degree the cause of the anarchy 
and horrors which ensuen. All the men of rank, pro- 
perty, and experience would have equally been swept into 
oblivion, and replaced by the Brissots, Louvcts, Rolands, 
Gorsas, Carras, Guadets, Garats, and hundreds of other 
names, till tl\en wholly obscure — but soon to have such 
a momentary importancoi and such eternal infamy*"* 

* Quarterly Review* 
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As to the exclusion of the privileg-ed orders from the 
next Assembly, there were two or three exceptions, but 
such as scarcely merited to be called exceptions. Thus, 
Condorcet, who hadfeelonBrcd to a noble lamily, and who 
had been a marquis, was elected by the city of Paris ; 
but Condorcet, who had taken the earliest oj)portunity 
of rrnouiicinn his title, who had always been poor and 
laborious, and much more of a philosophe and a litt^ra* 
teur than of a marquis, had declared himself the great 
champion of repwlicaTiIsm, and was ready to go any 
lengths with his party. The <Hsproportionate multitude 
of journalists, pamphleteer, and writm of aH kinds that 
were thrust kite tMs new legislatore, pmented a Tery 
alaniring symptom : for ibe wowft of them were needy, 
desperate rogues, Teady to look any enormity fai the face ; 
flSidT the heet of i%em were distraught with Ibeories and 
Tftnitres, and a fami^ism winch might have flrtood up and 
measured statnre and strength with the rdigious nmati^ 
cisni of the old times, against which there was now such 
an incessant railing. 

The teiTible Convention, which at first took the name 
of Leg-islative Assembly, met for the despatch oi business 
on the 1st of October. 

To act up to the spirit of the self-denying ordinances^ 
and the articles of a decree of the Assembly, passed in 
Septembor, 1791, Lafayette, on the 8th of October, sur- 
rendered in the Hotel de Ville, and to the general coun- 
cil of the Commune, his charge and dignityns <jommand» 
ant-general of the Parisian army ; addres^ngon the same 
day a very long letter to the national guards whom he 
had commanded. The hero of two worlds retired to his 
estates in Aavergne, and gave out that he was <mly 
nnxaous to enjoy the pleasures ef retirement and the hop- 
fnness of prrvste life : but the trutfi is, he was very 
desirous of becoming mayor of Paris ; for Bailly, huntM 
to dearth by the journalists and the mob, who sensed 
hhn of being the caose of the badness and ^e deantess of 
bread, and who had never for a moment forgiven him 
for his conduct on the black Sunday, had made up his 
mind to resign the shining glory of the gilded coach, and 
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all the honours and powers attached to the revolutionized 
Parisian mayoralty. Bailly, who pleaded tlic delicate 
state of his health, and ins literary and scientific occupa- 
tions, resigmed in November. His retreat was followed 
by the same kind of music as that m hich had accompanied 
llafayette : he was accused oi the grossest peculation, of 
poisoning the people to make money by it, of intriguing 
and conspiring with the court and the emigrants— of 
being, in short, one of the greatest scoundrels and plun- 
derers that ever pat on tbe mask of pstriottsm, La- 
fayette's paily and friends immediately named him as CHW 
didais for the vaosat mayoralty ; and they bitterly accuse 
liie qeeen «nd the conrt for having opposed his election* 
and promoted that of Potion, the Girondist candidate^ 
«bo tvas backed by all the nltra^neTohitieBaiy and re- 
pttUioan party. It appears to be quite trae that the 
eoort really opposed the hero of two worlds in thesecivie 
Iwitonrs ; and that the queen said to Bertrand de HoIIe- 
▼ttle, Monsfenrde Laftiyetle oaiyTwishes to be mayor 
of Paris in order to become mayor of the palace.* Potion 
is a Jacobin, a republican ; but he is a silly i'ellow, inca- 
pable of ever becoming the chief of a party." Poor 
Marie Antoinette was guilty of an error in judgment in 
believing that Potion's stupidity or mediocrity would 
prevent him from becoming dangerous : his mediocrity 
was a recommendation, and a potent means of action. 
But we cannot believe that either the queen or her friends 
had any great induence over this very popular oh c tion, 
or that they couldy if they bad been ever so much dis- 
posed, have either secured the election of Lafayette, or 
the rejection of Potion, who had in his favour 6708 
▼otes out of 10,632, the whole number given. 

Brissot sang hallelnjahs for the election of Petion. 
" Honour to &e patriot citizens of Paris !" cried Brissot^ 
in bis own newsnaper, P^on is mayor 1 He has had 
more iban six tnousand votes ! M. Lafayette, who was 

* The tyranny of the old maires da palais, or mayors of 
the palace, is familiar to all who have read anything of 
French history. Tliey were not only greater than the 
king, but the king was their state prisoner and tool. 
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next to him on the poll, bad only throe thousand ! * . » • 
If it could hare sufficed in order to be mayor of Paris to 
have an amenity of manners, to know how to speak to 

the people, and to flatter them in a moment of need, yve 
believe that M. Lafayette might have had that place ; 
but what we want is a man versed in the business of 
administration, a man accustomed to hard work, and we 
think that M. Lafayette is very far from possessing- these 
qualities. Besides, he has against him his noble birth 
and his matrimonial alliance with the high aristocratic 
house of Noaiiies ! The principles which it was thought 
M. Lafayette had learned in the school of Washington 
led the friends of equality to hope that he would be one 
of its ardent defenders ; in short, they hoped that he 
would make use of the influence his position gave him in 
hastening the success and completion of the revolution. 
But they were deceived in their expectations. They sav** 
him constantly floating between all parties : wishing to 
manage them all^ he has really served none ; and thus 
he has only had a momentary triumph ; nor would behave 
hkd so much as that, but for the light and inconstant 
character of the French people. M, Lafayette, being 
very little capable of an assiduous labour, has found him- 
self under the necessity of employing a great many 
subalterns, and he is led by the nose by them. To this 
blind confidence are attrihutable many of the errors com- 
mitted during his dictatorship. We are far from believ- 
ing that he has the talents necessary to be mayor of 
Paris." • 

* Patriote Franqais. Besides Lafayette and Petion, there 
were five other candidates for the mayoralty, and in this 
number was Robespierre, This is a curious fact, which we 
do not remember to have seen mentioned in any of the his- 
tories of the time, or in any of the biographical sketches of 
Kobespierre. We derive it from Brissot's newspaper, as 
quoted in * Histoire Parlementaire de la Revolution.' The 
Other competitors were Camosy Freteau, Tronchet» and 
d'Andr^, D'Andr^, who represented the constitutional* 
royalist interest^ had only smn^ynsmn votes. I^s, too, is 
significant. 
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The Tiolent republicans had secured a great victory ; 
and yet, for a time, although the Vendue was in a blaze, 
and storms threatening the frontiers, Paris was more 
tranquil under the Legislative Asseml^ly and Mayor 
Petion than it had been under the Niitional Assembly 
and Mayor Baill} . 

A.I). 1792. — ^I'he British parliament did not assemble 
until the 31st of January. The speech f rom the throne 
conveyed none of the anxieties and alarms which ac^itated 
the breasts of the king, of the ministers, and of ali think- 
ing Englishmen. The first topic mentioned was the 
marriage of his* majesty's second son, the Duke of York^ 
with the eldest daughter of his good brother and ally the 
King of Prussia. The next thuig mentioned was that^ 
since the last session of parliament, a definitive treaty 
had been concluded, under the mediation of his majestyi 
and that of his allies the King of Prussia and the States* 
General of the United Provinces, between the emperor 
and the Ottoman Porte, upon principles which appeared 
caletdated to prevent disputes between these powers. 
His majesty's intervention had also been employed to 
promote a pacification between the Empress of Russia 
and the Forte ; conditions had been agreed upon between 
England and Russia, which his majesty undertook to re- 
commend to the Porte, as the re-establishment of peace, 
on such teims, appeared^ under existing circumstances, a 
desirable event for the several interests of Europe, The 
speech not merely mentioned in the routine manner the 
friendly assurances received from foreign powers, but 
affirmed, with a strange insincerity, that the general 
state of affairs in Europe aj)i)Gared to promise to Great 
Britain the continuance of her present tranquillity. 
^< Under these circumstances/' sfdd his majesty^ I am 
induced to think that some immediate reduction may 
safely be made in our naval and military establishments. 
He recommended to the House of Commons to consider 
of such measures as the flourishing state of the funds and of 
public credit might render practicable and expedient for 
a reduction in the rate of interest of such of the annuities 
as were now redeemable ; and he told them he enter* 

1.3 
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tuned the pleasing hope of their hmof^ enabled to enter 
iipon a gradual reduction of taauitieii)..giying at tiier samat 
tuneradditional efficaejr to the plan for the reduistitfi q£. 
the national debt, on. the success of which our fotuie'eaao 
and seciuitv must^asentially depends Again ffmnce wm 
not so much as mentioned. 

The address proposed bgr miaistem gaw riaa ta a-lonr 
and meet animaied dabatOi the attack upoik it bdng lea. 
by Mr. Gf^^ who severely blanied die yw em ngitt. fiiv 
its interference in the wai* between Russia and Turkey^, 
though tlnit interiereiice had rescued the Turkish empire-" 
in Europe iroui immediate destruction. Fox expressecL 
his strongest disapprobation of the interference of minia-^- 
ters in support of Turkey, saying* that it was very unne- 
cessary and v«ry dangerous to. excite the resentment of a. 
court like that of St. Tetersburg. After dwcllingL for 
some time uj>oii this subject, he suddenly turned to 
France. He said that the i'requent eulogiums^ on tlie 
coi^titution of Great Britain which had of lata been in*- 
trodueed inte*pBrlianienl; had been introduced in order to.» 
repi'oach him. and his friends for thaie admiratioaof what, 
hsd been done in France^ and to sn^gfca^ the susfmnoft. 
that he and hia friends were not so much attached to ous ^ 
own constitution aa tliey ou^t tabe* Ua:tiianKht: that* 
those whO'had overtaniad a»constituttonflo mdicalfybadm 
that.of France- had don» what was perfeetly right, and bad 
properly run all haaardS' to d». it ; buut the coDslitniiiULoC' 
Great Britain was- fundamentaliy good, and merited tbe^ 
efforts of all honest subjects to preserve it, although it' 
was not absohitely free from defects and impcricctions. 
It was theroJbre most unjust to insinuate that, those who 
a])provcd of the destruction of ih spotisnt in France would 
rejoice in the downfall oi the iiritish constitution. For 
liien came nearer home, and took up the: Birmingham 
riots and the sufi'erings of Dr. Priestley. Pitt, as usual, 
replied to Fox. He lamented the disorders at Birming- 
ham ^ but thought these w^re matters which Lliscrction 
ought to consign to oblivion, particularly as enough had 
been done for their atonement. And he told Fox^« very 
plainly, that ho wae seeking to ravive the-siibject foe 
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I>arty purposes. He warmly defended the conduct of 
his cabinet and his diplomatists abroad in the interference 
for the pacification of Russia and Turkey ; and he told 
if ox. that, but for him and his party, and their clamours 
ia parliament, the British^ goresDment could have suc- 
ceeded vamb sooner in procuring-.that desired end. [Bui; ^ 
Fox, not satisfied with a l^<al Ofiposilioii to ministeis ia 
the House of ConeMHis, sent, as<wer shall sooaluiTe oocaf > 
8i(»i toaotiee more particularly!. aLrepresentati ve, a sort of 
fninwtorof hiaoiFii,.wiiii hieojidier, to St» Petersburg, 
t» dMpart tbe tseal^ in progress and fhislnite the Juiig'» 
nttiiistaih-e iinasimwhkli,a»Biirkeafl8imrdsi«iiiBi^^ 
though not ahsointelf hi^ tieason. as we wm not ae» 
timlly at wae with Russia,, was in law not very remote 
from that offence, and most undoubtedly a most uncon- 
stitutionai act and treasonable misdemeanor.] Pitt: 
added, that his object \vas to prevent the ruin of the- 
Turkish empire, and to maintain that balance of power 
in Europe which was im{x>rtant to this country, and 
the maintenance of which Fox himself had so often 
and so eloquently recommended. But, soon quitting 
these topics, he launched into the pleasanter subject of 
iinaacial improvement, laying before the House a cir- 
iaimstairtial statem^t, by which it appeared that the last. 
jnear^S'reveaueihad amounted to 16,790,000/., which, after 
aU the expenditure and the annual million devoted to 
the reduGtioib ofi ther national debt, left, a surplus o£ 

In subsequent debates the opposition rotamed to oar 
BuaBian yohef, Oa tbe TMt of February, Mr. Whit* 
fapead, who was> beooiahiig a eonrideiable man on* tto 
Whig sido'of ther House, moved the- following resold-^ 
tions': — L ''That no^ amangeiBent respecting Oczakoff 
and its district appears to have been capable of affecting 
the political or commercial interests of this country, so as 
to justify any hostile interference on the part of Great 
Britain between Russia and the Porte. 2. That the in- 
terference, for the purpose of preventing the cessioii of 
the said fbrtressand its district to the Empress of Ru sia, 
ha& been wholly unsuccessful. 3. That his majessty's 
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ministers, in endeaTOuring, by means of an armed force, 
to compel the Empress of Russia to abandon her dum 

to Oczakoft", and in continuing* an armament after the 
object for wiiich it was proposed bad been relinquished, 
Luvo been guilty of gross misconduct, tending to incur 
unnecessary expenses, and to diminish the influence of 
the British nation in Europe." Whitbread exclaimed 
loudly affainst the temerity of ministers in lavishinfr the, 
money of the people in unnecessary and unjustifiable ar- 
maments. He condenmed what had been said by minis- 
ters to exasperate this country against Russia, and declared 
it to be a well-known fact, that in the armed neutrality 
set up to injure us during the American war, Russia had 
been only one among many; that the late King of 
Prussia^ the celebrated Frederick, was the original con* 
triver of that measure, so injurious to England, although 
the enmitv of Prussia seemed now to be utterly for- 
gotten. Sut Whitbread forgot that Frederick the Ureat, 
who had no fleet, could have done nothing in this armed 
neutrality wiUiout the Empress Catherine ; and then, 
again, Frederick the Great was sleeping quietly in the 
marble vault at Potsdam, and Prussia, under his nephew 
and successor, was following a policy altogether different 
from his ; while Catherine was still livinpf, reigning, and 
domineering, He re-asserted that the Turks had rushed 
into the war to recover possession of the Crimea, which 
the Russians had fairly conquered in previous camj)aigns, 
and which the sultan had ceded to them by a regular 
treaty. He praised the moderation of the empres<?, and 
undervalued the importance of Oczakoff, which had cost 
so nuicli blood and occasioned so much diplomatic bustle 
and delay. Because England exported nothing to 
Oczakoff, and imported nothing from it, he concluded 
that OczakofiP ^as not worth any contention, and that 
ministers must have had another and a hidden motive. 
After all their bluster, ministers had agreed that Russia 
should keep Oczakoff. But this concession had been 
granted because our ally, Prussia, was coveting posses- 
sion of Dantzic and Thorn, which were to be torn last- 
ingly from Poland and given to his Prussian majesty for 
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his consenting to the Russian possession of OczakofF. 
Whitbread was seconded by Colonel Macleod, and sup- 
ported by Grey, Windham, Sheridan, Fox, Francis, and 
others of the Whig* phalanx. The first that rose to oppose 
his motion was Mr. Jenkinson (ai ter wards Lord Hawkes- 
bury and Earl of Liverpool), who, oa this occasion, de- 
livered hb maiden speech in the House, with great ap« 
plause and effect. He^ too, declared that Russia was 



tranauillitj of £urope ; and that her plana of conquest on 
the Turks were notorious* The Turks were accused of 
having begun the present contest; but were they not jus* 
tified by the manner in wluch the Crimea was obtained by 
Ruttia, by the revolt promoted in Egjrpt by the shameful 
intrigues of Russia, by the haughty and unjust claims set 
forth by Russia to some of the fairest provinces of the 
Turkish empire? Dundas made a sharp, telling speech 
on the same side; and, after several other meoibers had 
spoken, at a late hour of the night the debate closed by 
an adjournment of the question till the following day. 
On the 1st of March the debate was recommenced. 
Then Fox rose and delivered one of his longest and most 
eloquent speeches. He accused Pitt of being guilty 
of the meanest craft and duplicity, and of having acted in 
all his foreign negotiations against the honour and the 
real interests of his country. After taking a review of 
our foreign policy^ from the time of our joining Prusmi 
in order to prevent Holland becoming the prey of France 
*— a ^eat object, which he applauded at the time, and 
whim he could not censure now^he said that we were 
dtancUng forward the principals of every quarrel, the 
Quixotes of every enterprise, the agitators in all the 
plots, intrigues, and disturbances that were every day 
arising in Europe. He buried Oczakoff at the head 
of the minister with terrible effect. If OczakofF was an 
unimportant place, they ought to be censured ibr having 
armed and protracted the war on this account ; and if 
Oczakoff was an important place, the key to Constan- 
tinople, then they ought to be censured for disarming 
writhout having obtained re-possession of it/or the Turks. 




balance of power and the 
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But the reproach came with a bad air from Fox and his 
party, for their opposition to the armament, and the 
stron^ieeliRg they csjcited in the country against any war 
assk, had forced ministers i& disarm sooner than 
Aejr wished. Fox ^amw altotterinp pieliire<>f tkegireal- 
ness and tfie steadiness of pwpose of tiie SmpKss of 
Bosm ; and declared that she iraiMteve mnled better 
lermB t» the Tnrksif m bad never anaed or interfered 
at all* Nothing, he mU, corid he wore mh than the 
iiuiilrtaK« foreign potjey^ « mre mmstitatiood dnm 
Us roQQfva and secMcy wift partiawMt* 

I^idnltedcdliiaKdrwWi<aBwarii spirit as Fax had 
empdo]^ in the Attack. He ag^n told his great adver« 
sary that it was chiefly throuerh him that what had been 
done well had not been done still better. He asked 
whether any man converswit in politics could admit that 
tiie Turkisn empire, if unable by its own intrinsic 
strength to resist the attacks of its two potent neigh- 
bours, Russia and Austria, should be abandoned by the 
other Eiirojx^an powers, every one of which was so 
visibly interested in tlie preservation of its independence ? 
But, if other powers were indolent luid anathetic, or bin- 
dered by untoward circumstances, ccmla Great Britain 
remain isttctive and leave Turkey to Hs fate ? Could a 
British mkiistiy loek <m wMi indiiSBram er tiwqmflitVy 
while her oommeroe in the Levant was so manifesoy 
Areatened, and the anritiiiie power ef £nglaiid| not 
«Rly in the Meditemaiea& and Arehip^go, hSt in emy 
«ther sea, mustTeeem a fctd blew from Ae munense 
increase ef sbipphig that woald accrue to Bessia and 
Austria, were tliey to teeome masters of European 
Turkey ? Russia especially, already formidable at sea^ 
must, through the ])osse9sion of the Blaek Seu and the 
Arcliipelago, and the Straits of the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles, which unite those seas, derive such an 
accession, as might in a short time render her the first 
maritime power in Europe. These were considemtions 
M iiich authorised a British minister to act with uncommon 
energy ; for we must not lose the sovereigntv of the sea, 
¥^ithout which the immediate safety ef Great Britam 
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must necessarily become precarious. If the Turks had 
been the •ostensible aggressors m tiie present ww^ they 
had reoerred iietoehmd povoostions irom Rimhi 'which 
no people with any femnant of sph*it could bear ; thrir 
mtbjeets had been eKcitod to rebellion by th« secret 
•gentft of the mmss ; and the Tuifa kaew^-^«Bd M 
the worid kmm^me Mobitious f}fcii% tiie iiegdar «^«lm» 
wkidi iSom «Bi}>rei8 |pfld CMOOited aginist ^ 'niridah 
empm. Nmuig, his sad, was vme «lbvkRn than ^le 
eertaiiity Unit, if Gkwt Britamliad notasBwned thattHW* 
tile postal^ of whleh 4iie opporifion to nnja^tly com* 
plained, the original demands of the court of Petersburg 
"vvould have been insisted on to the last, and Turkey 
would have been forced to submit to a dismemberment. 
These demands had been made previously to -a victorious 
campaign ; «nd could it be believed that so ra|:>ack)us a 
power as Russia would have "relintpiTshed such extensive 
and important provinces as Bessaiabia, Moldavia, and Wal- 
lachia, after conquering them, unless it had dreaded a con- 
test with the first naval power in the world, which would 
probably have ended in the annihilation of the ilossian 
-mvy ? Pitt paid back the persomdilaeB af Fox, and not 
ifithent interest, although he made no use at this time ot* 
tile unjastsfiableconduct of the leader of Ifae^epipafiitioii, m 
'Sending an agent of his own to Petersburg to counteraOt 
what the king's minister was doing; Me said that the 
party dtvisloiis in Una coontiy ewsmsnged tte imper of 
nestslSiioeto RassMt; that nnfeitaMitely the memy had 
been ooconiaged by an oppoaHiony who now to<}k meritt 
to thcMelves ibr having rendered thai aselm, whiofa, 
bat far their efficnrts, woald have beieii attended with Ml 
success. But he did not envy them their trifoniph. 
Theirs was not a triumph over the enemies of their coun- 
try, but over the council of their king. And now, as he 
was on the snbject of triuniph and popularity, he must 
observe, that if he and his right honourable friend 
(Dimdas) were to go to the capital of that empire, which 
opposition had thus served, certain he was that they 
shoidd not be found in any place of glory between two 
orators of antiquity 1 The cot was sharp, and theaihisioa 
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which gave it its edge was known to all the ^vorlJ, for 
the Whig newspapers had blazoned the following facts 
as honourable and glorious both to the English orator and 
the Russian autoeratess. In the summer of 179 1 , shortly 
after the strenuous opposition of the Whig party to the 
Russian armament, Catherine had written with her own 
hand to her ambassador at London, to request Mr. Fox 
to sit to NoUekens for a bust in wh^ marblei which she 
said she meant to place between the statues of Demos- 
thenes and Cicero 1 Pitt's reference to this bust brought 
red blood to the swart coiinteiiaiice of Charles Fox, who 
rose as soon as the mmlster sat down, and told him that 
he had said nothing to make him retract the cmsure 
which he thought his conduct had deserved. ^* With 
regard," said he, to what the right honourable gentle- 
man has chosen to introduce into his speecfat respecting 
compliments and honours conferred on me by tlie Em- 
press of lliissia, lam ready now and at all times to de- 
clare, that if any foreign sovereign, in friendship with this 
country, shall pay me the compliment to think well of 
me, and testify it by those marks ofdistinction to which the 
riffht honourable gentleman has alluded, I shall feel my- 
self highly gratified by such distinction." But this plaster 
could not cov er the gash which Fox had received : the great 
termigantof the North, the Messalina-Semiramis of mo- 
dern Europe, had never been distinguished by friendly 
feelings towards thiscountry ; she had attempted to inflict a 
mortal wound upon us daring the American wur, she had 
behaved uniformly with an arrogance and an insolence 
hurtful to our national spirit, and at the moment she 
chose to pay these well-calculated compliments and 
honours to the leader of the opposition in the British 
House of Commons, so far from being in friendship with 
this country I she and we were in a state of open enmity, 
and our narrow seas were covered with an armament 
which a little more obstinacy and a litde more insolence 
on her part would have called to Cronstadt and Peters* 
bui^« Nor can we possibly conceive how, under any cir-i 
cnmstanoes, an English statesman could be justified ia ac- 
cepting such honours, even Irom the most friendly of 
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foreign po\^'erB| for his speeches and conduct in the 
British parliament, upon questions like the present; and 
still less can we imagine how any friendly sovereign 
could decently offer these honours to the leader of a 
jiarty opposed to the gjovernment of the day, which alone 
18 recognisable by foreign powers. Assuredly, there was 
scarcely more indecency in Catherine's sending money 
and bnbes to the poor and factious nobles of Sweden, in 
order to promote their opposition to their sovereign in 
their diets ; or in her caressing and flattering the madly 
factious nobles of Poland, to keep up anarchy and her own 
influence in that wretched country. Fox might have 
made these reflections before sitting to old Noileicens for 
a bad bust; but he and his party, though professing 
such an exti avagant love for democracy, and such a sym- 
pathy for French principles, had long since fallen into 
a state of admiration for the greatest despot in Europe 
which is best expressed by the French word engoue^ 
jnent ; and, forgetting the moral of the old Scotch song, 
that it is well to be off with an old love before we take 
on with a new, diese men persevered in their passion 
for the tzarina even after they had taken to their hearts 
that new Dalilah| the French revolution* But this 
bigamous and anomalous connexion is not a single, iso- 
lated instance in liberal politics \ for tiie same party and 
their successors, though enthusiastic for extreme liberty, 
fell [)rostrate before the star and the prestige of Napo* 
leon Buonaparte, the greatest of liberticides. 

In a committee of the House of Commons to consider 
the state of the finances, Mr. Pitt gave a most encou- 
raging statement of the national prosperity. The re- 
venue of the last year had so much exceeded the average 
of the last four years, that the permanent income would 
surpass the permanent expenditure, including the an- 
nual million for extinguishing the national debt, by 
400,000/.; whence he said government would be enabled 
to take off taxes which bore chiefly upon the poorer 
classes, to the amount of 200,000/. , and to apply the other 
200,000/. to the increase of the sinking fund. As future 
prosperity would gready depend upon tiie continuance 
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of peace, he did not hesitate to confirm the language of 
the kinsr's speech by asserting that " unquestionably 
there never was a time when a durable peace might more 
reasonably be expected than at the pireseat moment" 

The disgraceful state ol* the police of the metropolis, 
and esfiecially of the largest uortion of it not mcluded 
in the veqie and jurisdietion oi the City of London, had 
long been a subject of complaint ; and all mea felt that 
the old unpaid (or unsalaried^ for they got money and 
drove a trade in fees) justices of the peace woge- 
iber inadequate to the discharge of tiie immenw and 
almoat daily increaaing duties imposed upon them by a 
most rapidly inereaaing population. Dunng the j)resent 
session, at the beginning of March, a bill proposing to 
remedy the evil was introduced into the House of Com- 
mons with the countenance and approbation of govern- 
ment. The plan of the bill was to open live dili'erent 
police offices in the metropolis, Ibr the prompt adminis- 
tration oi' those parts of justice witiiin tiie cognizance of 
justices of the peace. Three iustices were to sit in each 
of these new otiices, with a salary of 300/. a-year to each 
ol them. These justices were to be prohibited from the 
taking of fees individually'; and the fee-money paid into 
ail the offices was to be put into a common stock, and to 
be applied to the payment of their salaries and oihcial ex- 
penses. A new power was also to be invested in constables 
and magistrates } for the first were to be enabled to ap- 
prehend people who did not give a satisfactory account 
of themse^yes, and the justices were empowered to com- 
mit them as vagabonds. Although every one (the rogues 
and vagabonds excepted) felt that some change was ne- 
cessary, sIroDg obijectioiis were taken to this bill: it 
was urged that the vesting the appointment of these new 
magistrates in the crown would give an unconstitutional 
increase of strength to government, and that the sum- 
mary arrest and commitment of any individual was an 
infringement on personal liberty, and contrary to the 
spirit of the constitution. Fox, Windham, and Sheri- 
dan spoke loiKlly against it ; and Dundas, Wilberforce, 
and some others as loudly ia its favour. The advocates 
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of the bill represented that it was meant as an experi- 
menti as was proved by the limited time proposed for 
its duration ; that if it was found to work well it might 
remdn, but that in the contraiy case parliament might 
either amend it or annul it Being carried through the 
Commons, it was opposed in the Lords by Lough- 
borough and Rawdon; but it was supported by the 
Chancellor and by Lords Grcnvillc, Kenyon, and Syd- 
ney, and was passed by the usual strong ministerial ma- 
jority. 



END OF VOL. XXI. 
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CHAPTEB t—Conidttud. 
GsoRGB III. — Continued* 

An inquiry was moved by Mr. Sheridan, into the griev- 
ances complained of in petitions from the royal burghs 
of Scotland. These were, in substance, infrin<rements 
of the rights and properties of the burghs, through the 
authority of self-elected magistrates, against whose usurp- 
ations the law had provided no roraedy. Tlie ease was 
strongly made out, and the deficiency of a tribunal to 
jiifl;je of the proceedings of the magistrates was admitted 
by the lord advocate of Scotland ; but a natural aver- 
sion to any reforming project of the popular kind sub- 
sisting at this period, the motion for referring the peti- 
tions to a committee was negatived. A similar fortune 
attended a motion from Mr. Fox for the repeal of certain 
penal statutes particularly levelled against the Unitarians. . 
On the other hand, an extension of toleration to the 
Scotch Episcopalians was carried in both Houses with- 
out opposition — though^ perhaps, not to the entire satis- 
faction of the dominant Fresbyteriau kirk. The Unita- 
rians had placed themselves at the very head of those 
political clubs in England which were now alarming go- 
vemment and the great majority of the nation. In the 
debate Pitt assured the House tnat^ if there existed any 
laws against generd toleration, he should be ready to 
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vote for their repeal, provided It could take place consist- 
ently with the safety of the constitution ; but he desired 
it to be understood that his system of toleration also 
would always be regulated by existing circumstances, and 
by the character of the times to which it was applied. No 

Eractieal evil could happen from the statutes in question ; 
ut, nowy danger miffht arise fmm their repeal. He could 
see no propriety in the House giving encouragement to a 
society professing principles subversive not only of every 
established religion, but also of every established govern- 
ment. Burke, speaking on the same side, was much warmer 
than Pitt. Alluding to a new storiii which had suddenly 
burst on the head of the king of France, he exclainn J — 
** Let not the king, let not the Prince of Wales, be sur- 
prised like the deposed Louis XVI.! Let not both Houses 
of Parliament be led in triumph along with the king, and 
have law dictated to them by the constitutional revolu- 
tion, and the Unitarian societies. Tliese insect reptiles, 
whilst they go on only caballing and toasting, only fill us 
with disgust; if they get above their natural size, and 
increase the quantity, whilst they keep the quality of 
their venom, they become objeets of the gieatest terror. 
A spider in his natural size is only a spider, ugly and 
loathsome ; and his flimsy net is only fit for catching 
flies. But, good God 1 suppose a spider as large as an 
ox, and that he spreads cables about us, all the wilds of 
Africa would not produce anything so dreadful : — 

Quale portentura neque militaris 
Dauuia in latis alit esculetis, 
Nec Jubse tellus generat leouum 
Arida nutrix. 

Think of them who dare menace in the way they do in 
their present state, and of what they would do if they had 
but power commensurate to their nialieo. God forbid I 
ever should have a despotic master — but, if 1 must, my 
choice is made. I will have Louis XV 1. rather than 
Monsieur Ikilly, or Brissot, orChabot; rather George 
III. 01 Geoi Lre IV. than Doctor Priestley or Doctor 
Kippi£ : for these kings would not load a tyrannoua 
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power by the poisoned taunts of a vulgar, low-bred in- 
solence." He asked whether those who had the sway 
in France confined themselves to the regulation of their 
own internal affairs, or whether upon system, they nou- 
rished cabals in all other countries, to extend their power 
by producing revolutions similar to their own ? and whe- 
ther we had not cabals formed or forming within these 
kingdoms to co-operate with them for the destruction of 
our constitution ? lie drew a powerful and startling dis- 
tinction between men of tender consciences and men 
who made sedition, conspiracy, and confusion a pai t of 
their conscience. The principle of your petitioners," 
said ho, is no passive conscientious dissent on account 
ot an over-scrupulous habit of mind : the dissent on their 
part is fundamental, goes to the very root ; and it is at 
issue, not upon this rite or that ceremony, on this or that 
school opinion, but upon this one question of an esta- 
blishment, as unchristian^ unlawful, contrary to the Gospel 
and to natural right, popish and idolatrous. These are 
their princi pies,, violent! v and fanatically held and pur- 
sued — caught to their children, who are sworn at the altar 
like Hannibal. The war is with the establishment itself 
— no quarter, no compromise. As a party they are in- 
finitely mischievous: see the declarations of Priestley 
and Price— declarations, you will say of hoi men. Likely 
enough : but who are the cod men who have disclaimed 
them ? Not one— no, not one. Which of them has ever 
told you that they do nofc mean to destroy the churchy if 
ever it should be in their power ? Whidi of them has 
told you that this would not be the first and favourite use 
of any power they should get ? Not one— *no, not one. 
Declarations of hot men 1 The danger is thence, that 
they are under the conduct of hot men ; falsos in amore 
odia noil fingered 

Twelve days after this assault on the royal burghs of 
Scotland, an attack w^as made on the rotten boroughs of 
England, and the standard of an extensive parliamentary 
reform was hoisted. A loud stir had been made out of 
doors by the various and inercasiuGr political societies, who 
made up for the comparative smullncss of the number 
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of their converts by their enthusiasm and activity. In 
addition to the revolution and constitution societies, who 
continued to talk in a very high strain, and to commend 
the French revolution, at least as much as they had done 
in 1790, two other societies now took the field — one, 
the Corresponding Society, which entered into a most 
friendlv intercourse with the French Girondists and 
lUtm-jaoobina, and which professed to pursue nothing 
less than annual parliaments and universal sufirage — the 
other, the Friends of the People (an unhappily chosen 
name), which simply proposed, in general terms, the 
teform of the representation. This latter association 
counted among its members many opulent merdiants, 
many literary men, and from thirty to forj^ noblemen 
and members of the House of Commons. Grey, Sheri- 
dan, and Lord Lauderdale, who bare been consi- 
dered as the founders of this association, gave in their 
names at the first starting of the society, and frequently 
attended its meetings, and spoke at them in a very popu- 
lar and very exciting styh' at times in a style which 
might have been dangerous, if Englishmen had only been 
as readily ignited by oratory as rrenchmen were. It 
was precisely because more men of character and emi- 
nence belonged to this society of the Friends of the 
People than to any of the others, that it was most 
dreaded by tiiat formidable majority of the nation op- 
posed to change, whose fanaticism in loyalty or Toryisna 
kept pace at least with the fanaticism ot the other party, 
and who, beino: far too hot, and zealous, and anp-ry \o 
draw nice distinctions, confounded together the views 
and objects of all these political societies. These men 
set up the king against the people ; the relative con- 
stitutional position of the two was entirely lost sight of 
by both parties, and it was everywhere king versus people, 
and people versus king. The society of the Friends 
of the People, with parliamentary reform for their motto 
and their theme, met ratiier frequently, and publishecl 
their sentiments, and the resolutions they came to at 
their meetings, with great spirit and freedom, and to the 
manifest discomfort of the king and his loyal subjects. 
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who could see in these demonstrations nothing less than 
a palpable imitation of the Jacobin club in Paris. This 
was enough to call up a tremendous array in parliament 
against the question of parliamentary reform, which the 
society resolved to bring forward in the course of the 
present session, though, from the spirit prevailing in the 
majority, there was scarcely the hope of their be'in^^ able 
to reform so much as a corru})! vestry or a parisli i)oor- 
house, and although any demand from a soi it ty and 
party in such bad odour was sure to strengthen the cause 
it opposed. Conformably to the plan of the society, Mr. 
Grey rose, on the 30th of April, to nuikc a stirring 
speech on the subject ; and to crive notice that he in- 
tended, in the following session, to move regularly for 
a parliametttary reform. A vehement debate ensued 
forthwith, in which Fox, Pitt, and Burke took part. 
Burke said that England, at the present moment, abounded 
in factious men, who, deluded by visionary speculations, 
were longing to realize them at any cost, and would readily 
plunge the country into blood and confusion, for the 
sake of establishing the fanciful systems of government 
they were enamoured of* The disseverance in the Whig 
party now began to show itself strongly. Windham, 
one of the most eloquent and accomplishea men of that 
party, and one whose high character for independence 
and perfect disinterestedness gave a triple weieht to his 
eloquence and classic wit, warmly seconded Bun^e. Fox 
corrected Burke, who had spoken of him as having 
termed * Paine's Rights of Man ' an infamous and sedi- 
tious li!)el. He had not, he said, applied those epithets 
to it, altiiough he had called it a libel against the consti- 
tution. He had read, he added, but one of Mr. Faine's 
pamphlets, and did not approve of it, and, from what he 
had heard of the other, he was inclined to think that he 
should not approve of that either ; but he was not certain 
whether the pamphlets had not done ^rood, by leading 
men to consider of the constitution. In like manner the 
book of his right honourable friend (Burke), which he 
disliked as much as either of them, had, he believed, 
done some good j becausO| in his opinioni whatever led 
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to the discussion of the subject must be of service. This 
parallel of the ' Rights of Man,' and the ' Ilelicctions,* 
was irritating and in the worst taste possible ; and the 
great care taken by Fox and his friends to avoid the ap- 
pearance oi any severity of criticism upoa Thomas Faine 
and his doings did not escape notice. 

We must briefly notice a change of some importance 
which took place in our cabinet. Ever since the king's 
malady and the chancellor's double dealing* in the regency 
business, there bad been no good understanding between 
Thuriow and Pitt. On some occasions, where his as- 
sistance in the House of Lords was considered necessary 
by the premier, the chancellor had sat silent, and in 
other cases he had even openly opposed measures to 
which Pitt attached the greatest importance. Nor did 
Thuriow in private society restrain his irritable temper 
and rough tongue in speaking of the chancellor of the 
exchequer : he spoke of him often in a tone of contempt 
which must have been exceedingly irritating to one who 
was probably about the proudest man in £ngland. The 
Marquess of Staflford, himself a member of the cabinet^ 
who had been intimately acquainted as well as poli<» 
tically connected with the lord chancellor for many 
years, repeatedly remoxistrated with him, and laboured 
to bring about areconciliation, which seemed so necessary 
to the existence of the present administration; but 
Thuriow was proud and obstinate, and all these exertions 
of the marquess were thrown away. Thurlow's imposing 
manner and solemn and wise looks (which made Fox tax 
his countenance with imposture, and say it proved him 
dishonest, since no man could be so wise as he looked)^ 
his indisputable abilities in many parts of business, and 
the force of habit, which was always a potent force with 
George III., long made him clin^ to his heavy-browed, 
ill-humoured chancellor, and apparently balance at times 
whether he should keep him by throwing out Pitt, or 
keep Pitt by throwing out Thuriow. The chancellor of 
the exchequer at last determined to leave the king no 
other alternative. Early in the session Thuriow had 
poured out in the Lords a torrent of spleen and censure 
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on the minister's bill for liquidating future loans. On 
the very next morning Pitt submitted to the king the 
impossibility of his remaining in ofBce with the lord 
chancellori and the consequent necessity of his majesty^s 
malung his choice between them ; writing at the same 
time to Thurlow, to tell him the step he had taken, and 
his conviction that his majesty's service could not be 
carried on to advantage while they both remained in 
their present si tuations. When thus pressed , George III* 
presently made his choice, and acquainted Thurlow that 
ne must rerign. But as a change was not desirable 
during the session, and as it was wished he should 
terminate some chancery businesd^ it was agreed that he 
should keep the seals until the prorogation of parliament. 
By this time government had made up their minds to 
adopt a much more rigid style of criticism towards the 
* Rights of Man ' and publications of a similar tendency ; 
and to resort to the very questionable measure of putting 
down, or attempting to })ut down, seditious writings, by 
proclamations royal and restrictions on the liberty of 
printing. On the 21st of May appeared his majesty's 
proclamation for preventing seditious meetings and 
writings. The societies and associations were handled 
not less severely than the books and pamphlets. The 
proclamation asserted that there was reason to believe 
that correspondences had been entered into with sundry 
persons in foreign parts, with a view to forward criminal 
and wicked purposes, &e. It solemnly warned all loving 
subjects, as they tendered their own happiness and that 
of their posterity, to guard against all such attempts, 
which aimed at the subversion of all regular government ; 
and it strictly charged and commanded all the magistrates 
to make diligent inquirer, in order to discover the authors 
and printers of such wicked and seditious writings, &e. 
It could not venture to prohibit clubs or meetings ; but 
it charged all sherifis, justices of the peace, magistrates 
of citiesi boroughs, and corporations, and all other 
ma^strates, to take the most immediate and efiectual 
care to suppress and prevent all riots, tumults, and other 
disorders, which might be attempted to be raised or 
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made, 8:c. This proclamaiion was disapproved of by 
many, wlio were of opinion that government ought to 
have contented itself with prosccntiner the authors of 
moh publications as were evidently seditious, and with 
opposing by ])en and speech and sound arguments those 
publications that were so worded as to obviate pro- 
secution. They said, and truly, that public opinion was 
not to be directed by royal proclamation; and that 
metaphysical and political speculations were not to be 
refuted by a call upon sherifia and magistrates ; that the 
appearance of prohibition woald only cause the books 
that were known to be more read ; and that ))ersecution 
would only call into the field fresh authors, and increase 
the vehemence and importance of the old ones. But 
still more men were ot opinion that the proclamation 
was all that it ought to be — ^was a timely exertion of 
authority in a turbulent season — was a measure indis- 
pensably re<)uisite to restrain within Hmits that effer- 
vescing spirit which was ddly increasing, and which 
threatened to subvert the established government. The 
political clubs had given great provocation. They had 
struck up a league with peripatetic French Jacobins, 
with American democrats, and with all manner of revo* 
Ititionists. Among these trans* Atlantic republicans w as 
Joel Barlow, the laureat of the United States, the author 
of that not-to-be-forgotten epic wherein George Wash- 
ington is typified by Joshua, and the Irce citizens of 
America, and their expulsion of the English, by the 
Jews and their conquest of the Holy Land. This Ame- 
rican infusion certainly gave some new tw-ang or flavour 
to the " London Society for Constitutional Information." 
Indeed, we suspect, that a flaming address from this 
society to the French Jacobins must have been written 
by the great Joel. It affirmed that the great majority 
of the English nation were disgusted with their own 
government, enraptured with the French constitution 
and tf\(i ' Rights of Man/ and eager to follow the glorious 
exanijjle which had been set them by the greatest and 
most virtuous nation in Europe. Whatever the Society 
for Constitutional Inibrmatiou in London might call them* 
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selves, the president of the French convention called 
them generous republicans,*^ Nearly at the same time 
—In the month of November — the Revolution Society in 
London sent over their congratulatory address to the 
convention. These things were not done in a comer ; 
these lights were not hidden under bushels : they were 
paraded in the most public manner and in the most 
public places ; they were blazed forth to the world in 
daily and weekly newsptpers, in books, tracts, hand- 
bills, and placards ; for every one of these societies held 
their own doctrines as gospel truths, and every one 
of them was burning with the fierce zeal of proselytism, 
and ready to denounce everr man that differed from 
them as a scoundrel or a fool. This particular society, 
of which Price, the friend of Priestley, had been high- 
priest and patriarch, this Revolution Society in London, 
had published some time before this, with high exalt* 
ation of the French revolution, a big book, containing 
a collection of their proceedings and correspondence, 
both at home and abroad, from the close oi the year 
1789, when Price had preached liis sermon in the Old 
Jewry Chapel, and when Earl Stanliope had undertaken 
to carry the congratulations to Paris, down to the month 
of March, 1792. A dread of that ]>ovver which " keeps 
the wretch in order," and a cakulaiion that it would nut 
answer their purpose to startle Englishmen's minds by 
producing at once all their boldest theories or aspirations, 
induced these Priceites to suppress some of their opinions 
and many of the papers they had written into Ibreipn 
parts; but quite enough remained in the portions tliey 
had the courage to print to damn them in public opinion 
and their book too. It appeared ir<>m the volume that, 
in 1790, it was reported and boasted at the anniversary 
meeting that this society had lately received the warmest 
marks of approbation and respect" from the Jacobin 
clubs established in more than twenty of the principal 
cities and towns in France, together with copies, for their 
own instruction, of numerous Jacobin resolutions and 
publications ; and that in England they had been very 
successAil in forming branch societies in different parts of 
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the kingdom : that at the anniversary of 1791 there was 
read a long list of societies in France and England, with 
which the committee of this Revolution Society in 
London had corresponded in the course of the preceding 
vear; and that letters from the French Jacobin clufctt 
nailing the members of the revolutionary society as 
friends and brothers and fellow-combatants for the sove- 
reignty of the people, &c., were read at the said anni- 
versary : that these Priceites had declared over and over 
again, in words spoken and in words written, tliat they 
aimed at nothing less than a sweeping revolution, like 
the <Mate glorious and splendid one in France," as 
England was a prey to an arbitrary kine, a servile peer« 
age, a corrupt House of Commons, and a rapacious and 
intolerant clergy. Towards the close of the year clubs 
and associations began to be formed, with tne avowed 
object of counteracting the Revolution Society, the Cor- 
resi)onding Society, &c. One of these new societies— 
**The Association for preserving Liberty and Property 
against Republicans and Levellers" — hold their first 
great meeting at the Crown and Anchor Tavern on the 
20th of November, and agreed to certain resolutions and 
declarations, which they caused to be published in the 
newspapers, and to be otherwise circulated very exten- 
sively. Considering," said they, **the danger to 
which public peace and order are exposed by the circu- 
lating of mischievous opinions, founded upon plausible 
but false reasoninsr ; and that this circulation is principally 
carried on by the industry of clubs and societies of various 
denominations in many parts of the kingdom, it appears 
to us that it is now become the duty of all persons who 
wish well to their native country to endeavour, in their 
several neighbourhoods, to prevent the sad effects of such 
mischievous industry ; and that it would greatly tend to 
promote these good endeavours if societies were formed 
in different parts of the kingdom, whose object should be 
to support the laws, to suppress seditious publications, 
and to defend our persons and property against the inno- 
vations and depredations that seem to be threatened by 
those who maintain the mischievous opinions before 
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alluded to. These opinions are convened in the terms of 
The Eights of Man — Liberty and ^auaUty — No JSSng 
* — No ParUamaU — and others of the lilie import ; all of 
them, in the sense imposed on them, expressing sentl- 
nients in direct opposition to the laws of this land, and 
some of them such as are inconsistent with the well-being 
of society under any laws or government whatsoever. It 
appears to us, tlie tendency oi' these opinions is, that we 
are voluntarily to surrender everything we now possess — 
our religion and our lands, our civil government and 
civil society ; — and that we are to trust to the ibrmation of 
something new, upon the principles of equality, and 
under the auspices of speculative men, who have con- 
ceived ideas of perfection that never yet were known in 
the world: and it appears that the missionaries of this 
sect are aiming at effecting the overthrow of the present 
system of government and society, by infusing into the 
n^incJs of ignorant men causes of discontent adajjted to 
their various stations ; some of which causes are wholly 
imaginary, and the rest are such as inseparably belong to 
civil life, have existed, and ever will ezbt, under all 
forms of government, cannot be removed by any change, 
and will be aggravated and multiplied a hundredfold by 



perfect equality could be established to-morrow, there 

would be ineouality the day after; that the French 
people, after all their murders and assassinations, deli- 
berately planned and justified by some of their pretended 
philosophers as the means to attain their ends ox reform " 
^-after all their sufferings and atrocious crimes, which 
it could not enter into the gentle heart of a Briton to 
conceive **— after all their pretences and boasts, — had, in 
reality, only changed their masters to groan under new 
tyrannies, to be subject to the lash and knife of one des- 
perate leader after the other. It would be unfair to 
deny, or even to pass over in silence, the fact that these 
counter-revolution societies became in many places over- 
zealous and intolerant. They urged on the government 
— already sufficiently excited and alarmed — in the paths 
of suspicion and persecution \ and in the excess of their 




They demonstrated that, if a 
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own fears they were but too ready to trench upon the 
popular liberties. 

As more immediately connected with our own affairs 
and interests, we shall now rapidly sketch the history of 
the war in India, which began in 1790. Tippoo Saib, 
whom our opposition in parliament had taken to honour 
and applaud, was the cruel, iiaithlcss, ambitious prince 
that we have described him. Hydcr Aly, thono^h a bar- 
barian, had several of the qualities of a great prince; but 
there appears to have been nothing great about Tippoo 
except tne power and resources which his father had leiit 
him* After the peace of Mangalore, in 1784, the domU 
nions of Mysore j of which Tippoo remained in possession, 
extended over a tract of country some 500 miles in Iei!gth 
by 350 in breadth: it was nearly all an elevated taUe* 
land, intersected everywhere with rivers, and cooling, 
fertilizing streams ; the climate is, for India, very tem- 
perate, and the soil as fertile as almost any part of the 
mat peninsula. It swarmed with population, the Mo« 
nammedans being almost as numerous as the Hindus, the 
more andent occupants of the soil. Several of the townS| 
besides Senngapatam, the capital, were strongly forti- 
fied ; and the region aboun<& in places of great natural 
strength, a^rding admirable advantages for a defensive 
war. Anticipating and providing for a grand struggle, 
"Tippoo, assisted by European engineers, chiefly French 
and Italians, had erected many new fortresses. His 
annual revenue was estimated at about five millions ster- 
lino-, and his ikther had left him a well-filled treasury. 
Besides European engineers and artillery officers, he had 
a considerable number of Europeans to train and disci- 
pline his native troops: but these fellows were chiefly 
common soldiers that had deserted from the compan\*s 
service to escape jmnishment for crimes cominitted ; and 
as Tippoo was a bigoted Mussulman, and i'ond of reli- 
gious conversion, forced or spontaneous, they had all 
become renegadoes. He had clothed part of his regulars 
in uniform resembling that of the sepoys in the English 
service, and had armed them with French muskets. 
Their discipline, however, was very far from perfect, and 
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their whole number inconsiderable, not exceeding three 
OS* four thousand. The rest of his infantry was a mere 
rabble, armed with old muskets, matchlocks, pikes, and 
scvmitars. But his principal force was his cavalij— that 
Hjrsorean cavalnr wnich had repeatedly rushed through 
the Ghauts like mountain-torrents, and swept the 
whole of the low, open country of the Camatic. Yet 
the ^te of this force, the Circar, or stable* horse, who 
were uniformly clothed and equipped, did not exceed 
6000 ; all the rest being irre^rulars, who found their own 
horses and arms, and who did no military duty, except 
when called into tlie field on some emergency, or to make 
some plundering incursion into the territories of their 
neighbours. These fellows, however, were bold and 
clever riders ; and the rapidity oi their movements often 
made up for their deficiency in other points. His artil- 
lery was more than respectable, the French having fur* 
nished him with guns of all calibres, many of which, 
being larcrer and longer than any of the guns of Lord 
Corn wal lis, gave him a considerable advantage over the 
£nglish in this war. 

It was, however, determined to penetrate into the very 
heart of Tippoo's dominions. The march of Lord Com- 
wallis, and of General Abercrombie, who moved in a 
different line, was excessively lab(u*ious. They had to 
make the roads by which they were to advance ; and for 
fifty miles and more Abercrombie's route was across steep 
mountains, where the batteriug-trains, provisions, and 
stores were moved with the greatest difficulty, every 
separate gun being hoisted by the soldiers over a succes* 
sion of ascents by means of ropes and tackle. India was 
still too generally considered as a field of war unworthy 
of much notice, and English writers have never had the 
art of dressing up their exploits and victories in such 
brilliant colours as the French ; but the difficulties over- 
come by General Abercrombie in this campaign, by 
Colonel Fullerton in his expedition into the Malabar pro- 
vinces, and by several other British commanders in other 

Sirts of India, were nowise inferior to those with which 
apoleon Buonaparte had to contend in his much- famed 
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passage over St. Bernard. Unhappily the small-pox 
broke out among the troopa of Cornwallis and Aber* 
crombie^ the treacherous Mahrattas broke their agree- 
ments, the rain set in prematurely, provisions became 
scanty, and, after beating Tippoo in die field, and getting 
within seven miles of Seringapatam, our army, at the 
end of May, 1791, was compelled to retreat towards the 
coast. But, on February the 5th, 1792, Cornwallis 
un ivc'd a second time belbre the proud capital of Mysore. 
Tip])oo, who occupied a fortified camp opposite the city 
on the north bank oi tiie Cavery, was driven from it with 
terrible loss on the 7th, and by the IGth of February 
Seringapatam was completely invested. The siege was 
pushed witii great vigour till the 24th, when Tippoo 
yielded to his fate, and Cornwallis ordered his troops in 
tlie trenches to desist from hostilities. The treaty which 
Tippoo was forced to acce|>t contained the following 
articles : — 1. That he should cede one-half of his terri- 
tories to the allies ; 2. That he should pay three crores 
and thirty lacs of rupees ; 3. That he should unequivo> 
cally restore all the prisoners who had been taken by the 
Mysoreans from the time of Ilyder; 4. That he should 
deliver up as hostages for the due performance of the 
treaty two of his three eldest sons. In conformity with 
these terms Tippoo began to send the treasure out of 
the fort to the camp of the besiegers ; and, on the 26th, 
the youne princes, one of whom was about ten and the 
other eight years old, were conducted to the British 
cainp with p;reat pomp and ceremony. 

The territory tnus acouired by the English did not 
yield much more than half a million sterling of annual 
revenue ; but it was highly valuable as strengthening the 
Camatic against invasion, as aifording excellent land com- 
munications, and as containing ports on the Malabar coast 
highly favourable to commerce and to the extension of 
that influence which we aimed at. The Nairs and the 
other Hindu people that occupied the c oast of Malabar 
were made happy by the change of masters, and by the 
full freedom now allowed them in the exercise of their 
religion, and in the enjoyment of their old customs. In 
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his letter to the court of directors, which accotncNuiied the 
definitive treatv. Lord Comwallis described Tippoo as 
a faithless and violent character, upon whom no depen- 



his connexion with the French, and the efforts he had 
made, and continued to make, to bring that powerful 

nation back into the Indian wars ; and it is urged by one 
intimately acquainted with the whole subject, that he 
must have considered Tippoo, oven in his reduced state, 
as much more likely to disturb the coii){)any's possessions 
than either the Nizam or the Mahrattas ; and that it was 
from far different considerations than any dread of increas- 
ing the dominions of the Mahrattas and his other ally 
(the motive generally ascribed to him for concluding the 
present peace) that he did not prosecute the war to the 
total destruction of the Mysorean power. 

The affairs of Poland now demand our attention. Tn 
the month of October, 1788, the Polish diet, consisting 
of the rnafrnatcs and the clererv, bad assembled with the 
intention of irnjjrovino^ and remodelling the whole system 
of government in that part of the country which yet re- 
mained to them unpartitioned. Soon encouraged by the 
spirit that was showing itself in France^ the members 
of the diet resolved to continue their sittings until their 
work of reform should be completed ; and, in order to 
strengthen themselves by the addition of a Tiers Etat, 
about which so much noise was making elsewhere, but 
which hitherto had had no political existence in Poland| 
they determined to admit the inferior orders into a parti- 
cipation in their deliberations and powers. Several years 
before this, the chancellor, Andrew Zamoyski, who had 
both patriotism and ability, had prepared a new code, 
which removed many ancient abuses, and partly emanci- 
pated the peasants, who in Poland remained at the end 
of the eighteenth century in the same -condition of serfs 
or slaves as the peasantry of all Europe had been in at 
the end of the fourteenth century. The diet which had 
been assembled in 1780 had rejected these vast improve- 
ments and this code altogether, the majority of them 



dence could foe placed. 
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calling Zamoyski, who had set the example by emanci- 
pating his own serfs, a plunderer and a traitor to his 
countiy. Nor could the diet now assembled venture to 
propose the emancipation of the serfs, nor was it in the 
end proposed until it was too late. The diet, in fact, did 
little or nothing but occupy itself about an alliance with 
Prussia, until September, 1789| when they named a 
committee to propose reforms in different branches of the 
administration, and to present the basb of an entirely 
new constitutioD, If, says a Polish noble, a magnate 
of the kingdom, and one as we believe honestly att^ed 
to his country, if the diet had proceeded with more 
despatch, and proclaimed the new constitution eighteen 
months earlier than they did, Poland would have been 
saved. She would have had the time necessary to con- 
solidate her government and to gahi strength from 1789 
to 1792; she would not have lost all the advantages of 
an aliiance very sincerely ojffh'ed at that period by the 
King of Prussia ; she would not have left Russia the time 
to make peace with the Turks and the Swedes ; and she 
would have prevented that friendly understanding between 
Russia and Prussia which arose out of the events and 
troubles in France in 1792. It was this understanding 
and these events which entirely champed the intentions 
of Frederic William with respect to Poland; which 
altered his character and mantici* oi thinking" 5 and which 
raised and armed neai'ly all Europe against France, with- 
out producing any other efiect than increasing the re- 
volutionary fanaticism, exasperating men's minds, and 
leaving France exposed for a time to all the horrors of 
anarchy." * The Polish constitution -makers did not 
perform their work quite so rapidly as the French, al« 
though, unfortunately ibr themselves, they imitated those 
vivacious legislators in too many particulars. A deputy^ 
or nuncio f from Lithuania, thought that, before they made 
a constitution at all, they had better provide the means 
of defending their country ; and repeatedly exclaimed 
in the diet, Money and an army I These are tiie two 

• Michael Oginski, Memoires sur la Pologne et les Po- 
lonais, depuis 1788 jusc^u a la fin de 1815, 
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sole objects which 0112 ht at present to engage our atten- 
tion ! " lie was in the right, but he was not listened to. 

The diet, which was prorogued on the 30th of De- 
cember, 1789, to the 3rd of February, 1790, came to no 
conclusion on either of these vital points : but, uuiike 
the French nobility before the revolution, who paid 
nothing and would not agree to pay anything towards 
the expenses of the state, these Polish magnates volun- 
tarily taxed themselves to the amount of a tenth part of 
their yearly revenues, and decided that the burghers and 
country^people shoald pay no more than they had been 
accustomed to pay in quieter times. During the recess 
of the diet, Luchesini, Frederic William's ambassador, 
informed the Court of Warsaw that the empress of 
Russia had declared that she would be no obstacle to an 
alliance between Prussia and Poland ; that the king of 
Prussia highly approved of the projected reforms, and 
was ready to oner Stanislaus Augustus a defensive 
alliance, and conclude with him a commercial treaty, 
upon terms liberal and beneficial to both countries. But 
at the same time Liu'licsini did not conceal the eager 
desire of Frederic William to possess 'J horn and Dantzic, 
which would throw open to him the navigation of the 
Vistula to the Baltic : intiiuatin^'', however, that Prussia 
would give an eqiiivuleut by ceding other territories to 
Poland. 

Unfortunately the Polish reformei's increased their 
speed at the very moment when the French revolutionists 
were alarminir or startling all the established govern- 
ments of Europe. If they had determined that their 
crown should be hereditary, they seemed equall}' resolved 
that its power, though increased irom what it liLid been 
hitherto, should be very limited ; they kept to them* 
selves the right of declaring war and making peace, and 
entering into and concluding treaties of alliance; only 
enacting that in these cases there must be a majority of 
three-fourths of the diet* The demand of the burghers 
for a share in the representation was submitted to a com- 
mittee, who, in their report, recommended the measure. 
The minority of the diet, who called themselves anti- 
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revolutionists, and who thought it monstrous tliat plain 
citizens should be anjthing in the state, opposed the 
measure with the greatest fuiy ; but, after some amend- 
ments, the measure was agreed to. This seemed one 
great step gained ; but, unfortmiatelj, neither the citizens 
of Warsaw, nor ttiose of any other town in Poland, had 
any great weieht or influence in the country, or any 
iamiiiaritY wim free municipal institudons, or any of 
those habits of sel^govemment which are onlv to be 
acquired by time, "nie majority now proceeded with a 
constantly increasing s[)eed ; and being impatient of the 
opposition of the minority, and apprehending some 
hostile interference on the part of Russia if the business 
were not finished immediately, they resolved that the 
articles ot" the constitution should be adopted en masse 
and sanctioned by the kinpr all in one day, and that the 
minority should be taken by surprii^e. On the 3rd of 
May the king, as had been agreod, entered the hall in 
the royal palace where the diet held their sessions ; and, 
the constitution beiniz read and voteil by the nuncios, 
Stanislaus A u trust us took the oath to it, and called upon 
all those who loved their country to follow him to the 
church to take the same oath with more solemnity. And 
forthwith all the nuncios, except twi^lve, followed the 
Icing tiirough the halls and corridors which lead from the 
palace to the cathedral church ; and before the high 
altar they solemnly swore to maintain this constitution. 
A Te Deum was then chanted, and the nuncios separated 
till the 5th of May. This new constitution determined 
that the Catholic religion was to remain the dominant 
religion of the state ; that other Christian sects should 
be tolerated, but that the king must always be a 
Catholic; that the hereditary principle was adopted, 
and the succession to the throne vested in the Elector of 
Saxony, and his descendants ; that there should be two 
Houses, or a senate and a lower chamber; that die 
king should have a deliberating voice in the senate, and 
a casting vote ; that the diet should assemble every two 
years, &c. The abolition of the slavery of the cul- 
tivators of the soil was no dause in this charter, and was 
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not even mentioned in it ; but measures had been taken 
by the leaders of the reforming party to prepare for and 
gradually bring about that change without occasioning 
any violent shock, or infringing the rights of property of 
the noble holders of lauds and serfs ; and the Poles insist 
that there can be no doubt whatever that if this reform- 
ing diet had not been forcibly interrupted, and thea 
dissolved lor ever, the slavery oi tiie peasants would 
gradually have disappeared.* 

None of the Foies, except the enthusiasts of the 
nation, could fancy for one moment that they, in tljc 
impoverished and already dismembered state of the 
country, could make head against the formidable power 
of the Russians, or oppose the tzarina in a single cam- 
paign when she should have finished her war with the 
Turks, unless they were backed and supported by some 
otlier power or powers. The ally pointed out by the 
circumstances of the times and the disposition of the 
reigning king was certainly Prussia. In the month of 
March, or some six weeks before the constitution was sworn 
to and promulgatedi the ministers of Frederic William had 
concluded the commercial treaty with the Polish govern- 
ment ; but, as the Poles would not yield to him Thorn 
and Dantzic, no progress was made in the defensive 
alliance ; and the decree of the Polish diet prohibiting 
for ever the alienation of any portion of the remaining 
territory, stopped all further negotiation on that subject. 
This decree was passed some time before the 3rd oi* 
May, and there can be little doubt that it gave offence to 
Frederic William, and destroyed all hope of Prussian 
assistance, although he allowed his ministers to conclnde 
the commercial treaty after the decree was passed, and 
wrote an approving and an applauding letter to Stanis- 
laus Augustus after he had sworn to the new constitu- 
tion. And the Prussian minister at Warsaw had, on the 
16th of May (thirteen days after the promulgation of 
the constitution), u long confcrenee with a committee the 
diet had appointed for managing ioreign atiairs, and 
assured them, in the name of the king his master, that 

Oginski, Memoires* 
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his majesty hiL^hly approved of the happy and bloodless 
revolution \vlii( li had given to Poland a wise aiid well- 
organised constitution. Up to a certain point, or so 
long as the integrity, or at least the .independence, of 
the Turkish empire was the upjicrmost consideration, 
Pitt and his frovemmcnt unquestionably encouraged the 
king of Prussia in demanding Thorn and Dantzic as the 
price for which he would conclude a defensive alliance, 
and assist the Poles in maintaining their new constitution, 
and ffuarding all of their kingdom that was left to them 
bj the last partition against the arms of Russia, and 
against the arms of Aua^idi if the emperor should be in- 
duced to make common cause with the tzarina. Pitt's 
words to Count Oginski, and Lord Grenville's despatches 
to the British minister at Warsaw, were sufficiently 
explicit on this head; and a pamphlet, printed, puln 
lisned, and widely circulated in the Polish capital, to re* 
commend the cession in question, and to prove that the 
indispensable sacrifice would not really cost the Polea 
much, was universally attributed to the English resident 
minlste*, Mr. Hailes, who, on the 28th of January, 1791, 
or three months and a few days before the promulgation 
of the new constitution, had delivered a note to the diet, 
expressing the most friendly sentiments on the part of 
the British government, and the earnest desire enter- 
tained by the king, his master, to contract a commercial 
and defensive alliance with Poland, and to see his ally, 
the king of Prussia, essentially included in that alliance. 

But when the tzarina had concluded peace with the 
Turks, and had begun to put herself forward as the an- 
tagonist of French revolutionary principles, pretending 
to seek the friendsiiip of Prussia ciiiefly if not entirely on 
account of the one great object and common cause of 
sovereigns and established governments, Pitt and his ca- 
binet became suddenly cool and iruiifferent as to the fate 
of Poland, adopted a tone of the greatest caution in their 
diplomatic correspondence, and hinted very plainly that 
they must and would remain neutral in that quarrel. Fox 
and other members of the opposition, though they ex- 
pressed an enthusiastic admiration of the new Polish con«* 
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stitutioni and complimented Oginski on the enemy, good 
conduct, and moderation of his countrymen in uieir iate 
revolution, certainly did nothing, in time, to serve their* 
cause or obviate the doom which awaited them. Indeed, 
Fox may be ranked among the enemies of Poland ; for it 
was he, and his party, that had prevented the extension of 
our Prussian alliance, and those energetic measures which 
would have checked in more than one direction the ag- 
grandisement of Catherine, and have left her little time 
and no means to devote to the destruction of Poland, 
Fox told Oginski to beware of the King of Prussia, 
whose alliance he said was not to be trusted ; but he con- 
tinued to eulogise in the British parliament the modera- 
tion and the magnanimity of the tzarina ; to declare that 
Russia was a power we ought to conciliate instead of 
alienating", — that Russia was a natural ally of England ; 
and it was at the very time when Catiierine was pre- 
paring to invade Poland, when her troops were almost on 
the frontiers, that Fox sent his own minister, Adair^ to 
St. Petersburg to congratulate and encoarage the em-^ 
press ! The blame may be divided amcmg them all, but 
neither Fox and his party, nor any other party or set of 
men that we can discover in England, can justly pretend 
to throw the whole of the **deep damnation * of the 

taking off" of Poland upon Pitt and his cabinet. 

As soon as Catherine had condnded, for the present, 
her war with the Turks, by the treaty of Jassy, which 
was signed in 1791, she directed the whole of her atten. 
tion to Poland, preparing to employ against it those 
armies which had been in the field against the sultan, and 
diplomatising with the courts of Stockholm, Berlin, and 
Vienna, with consummate art. A Russian army of 
60,000 men, soon backed by 40,000 more, was poured 
Into Poland, wherein there were not more than 10,000 
troops that could be called disciplined, under the com* 
mand of Prince Joseph Poniatowski, the king's nephew. 
The property of the Polish bankers and capitalists was 
chiefly locked up in tlie countries with which they were 
at war: a general bankruptcy soon ensued, ami this cata- 
strophe accelerated the final ruin. At the same time the 
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country continued to be rent by factions : there were 
two armed confederations of factious nobles in the field ibr 
the purpose of overthrowing the new constitution and re- 
storing the elective character of the loyalty with nearly 
all the clauses and curses of the old constitution which 
bad reduced Poland to her present helpless condition* 
Application being made to the court of Berlin, and to 
the court of Vienna, met with cold or delusive replies* 
At first some trifling actions seemed to be favourable to the 
Poles, whose lif^t cavalry was excellent, and fought with 
the most determined bravery. But the great afiiur of 
this short and desultory campaign, and that which brought 
into action the best warrior, the greatLst name of modern 
Poland, was, on the 17th of July, at Dubienka. Here 
Kosciuszko kept his ground against a Russian division 
three times more numerous than his own, beat them in 
repeated charges, inflicted a terrible loss, and only re- 
treated when his flank was turned by another Russian di- 
vision, which had been allowed to traverse a part ofGa- 
licia, and to fall upon him from a quarter where he 
ex|)ected no attack, as Galicia belonged to Austria, and 
as it was calculated that the Emperor Francis would at 
least romain neutral in this war — a caj)ital and an un])ar- 
donable mistake, which was attended b\^ dreadiul conse- 
quences. If there had been a p:leam ot hope belbre, the 
conduct of Austria in allow ing this passage to Catherine's 
invading troops utterly destroyed it. It was soon found 
necessary to submit to superior force. The regular 
Polish army surrendered to the Russians ; Russian garri- 
sons were placed in every considerable town ; and, before 
the end of the year 1792, the new constitution and 
the independence of Poland were alike destroyed* 

The English Whigs, when it was too late, made aloud 
oratorical noise, forgettmg to what an extent their great 
leader had indirectly contributed to the resistless power 
of Catherine ; but, for the present, they did nothmg be* 
yond holding a meeting at the Mansion House to get up a 
subscription for the buffering Poles. Although parliament 
was not prorogued until the 15th of June, which was 
nearly a month after the marching of the Russian army of 
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100,000 men, and although the great preparations for 
that army and Catherine's threats and intentions had been 
well known in England in the month of January, before 
parliament met, not a motion was proposed on either side 
of the House, scarcely a mention was made of Poland 
and the fate which awaited her. But, in the course of 
this very session, Fox had repeatedly extolled the magna* 
nimit^ of the tzarina, exaggerated the value of the 
English trade with Russia, and recommended a close 
alliance with that court, as being more suitable to Eng- 
land than any other alliance whatsoever ! 

To paraphrase what Talleyrand said of the Duke of 
Orleans, tne French revolution became the sink into 
which were thrown all tlie foul things of the world ; or, 
it came to be considered as a generating pestilence which 
produced uli manner of diseases, the uiost oj){>osite in 
their symptouis and character. Even the murder of the 
enthusiastic, romantic king of Sweden was attributed to 
the French revolution, although assuredly there were 
causes sufficient to account for it without referring to that 
great mother of mischief. The Swedish nobles harboured 
an implacable reseurment against Gustavus Adolphus on 
account of his political reforms or revolution, which 
Struc k tlieir corrupt oligarchy with a doatii-l)low. 

Other Swedes, not attached to the oligarchical faction, 
were dismayed at the etforts this king of a poor country - 
was making in order to carry a great army into France ; 
and some of them hurried to the conclusion that he was 
mad, and that his madness would completely beggar and 
ruin the nation. In the autumn of the preceding year 
Gustavus Adolphus had made a journey to Aix-la*Cha- 
pelle, and had resided for some time in that antique town, 
concerting with French emigrants and others the best 
nfeans of attacking the French republicans, and of getting 
to Paris in order to release the object of his idolatry, 
Marie Antoinette, and put down the hydrapheaded 
Jacobinism. After the flight from Varennes of the 
Marquis de Bouill^, he took that general into his service 
and discussed with him a variety of plans. His ambition 
and his hope was that Russia, and perhaps Prussia, would 
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join in the enterprise ^vitllout further loss of time, and 
confide to him the coimiiaiid or the chief direction of iheir 
armies. But in the meantime plots were ibrniiiij^ and 
maturing apainst iiis own life. Tiie conspirators were so 
little cautious, that their intentions became known to 
many jxM'sons in Stockholm ; and, if Gustavus had not 
been raslily brave, or over generously determined not to 
bcHeve that Sweden harboured assassins, he must have 
escaped. On the night between the I6th and i7th of 
March he determined, in spite of many and recent warn* 
ings, to go to a public masked ball in the theatre of 
Stockholm. He entered the ball-room without the least 
embarrassment, walking arm-in-arm witii his master of 
the horse ; but he had scarcely made two turns when he 
found himself environed and rudely pressed by a crowd 
of men in masks ; and as he was moving to get out of 
this throng, a pistol, loaded with cased shot, was fired 
close at his left side. Ho expired on the 29th of March, 
in the forty-sixth year of his age* Thus fell the cham- 

Eion and knight-errant of Marie Antoinette, and with 
im every chance of Sweden taking any part in this war 
against the Jacobins. On opening the body a square 
piece of lead and two rusty nails were found lodged 
within it. The reins of government were immediately 
assumed by the Duke of Sudermania, the crown prince 
being only in his fourteenth year. The regent was 
intent on peace ; and the Swedish people, who were but 
little excited by the murder of their t^ing, seemed glad 
to be free iiorn the expense of a distant and hopeless 
war. Their neighbours the Danes agreed with them in 
their resolution to avoid all participation in the contem- 
plated hostilities against France.* 

The French revolutionists, not avoidinp^ war but court- 
ing it, were in a most bellicose attitude at Uie end of the 
year 1791. They announced that the whole French 
people was eager to march into the Low Countries to 

* De BouilM, Me'moires. — Hist, de TAssassinat de Gus- 
tave III., par un Temoin Oculaire. — Coxe and Clarke, 
Travels.— Appendix to Ann. fiegist. 
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attack the emigrants at Coblentz and elsewhere, and all 
the pnnces, whether an emperor Or a little margrave, 
that harboured and assisted them. As early as the 1st 
of January the great Girondist orator, Gensonn^, said in 
the Assembly that there was no use in attempting to dis- 
guise the fact that they were ready to attack all the 
despots in Europe. On the 11 th of January the war- 
minister assured the Assembly that they had nothing to 
fear from an hnmediate war. Upon this fresh defiances 
were hurled in the teeth of all tne sovereigns in Europe, 
and fresh Jacobin emissaries were sent into the states of 
most of them. It was now found that foreign conquest 
would be the most profitable employment for a revolu- 
tionized and virtuous democracy. New rules were 
adopted for recruiting the troops of the line with more 
facility ; and, when some economical deputies objected 
to the great expense which must attend this scheme, 
Xaconibe exclaimed, Do not be sparing of your money ! 
With money we shall obtain troo})s, and victory, and 
conquests ; and victory will hvuvj; us back plenty of 
money !" Thus early did the Jacobins adopt a principle 
which was destined to carry the French arms so fiar. 
Fresh emeiUes broke out in Paris and the faubourgs on 
account of the dcanicss of broad and sugary and the want 
of employment lor the working classes. What employ- 
ment was so easily to be obtained and likely to be so 
profitable as that of war, for which the French people 
nad so natural an inclination? Among many things 
which are obscure enough, this one is perfectly clear to 
every eye not blinded by prejudice :— if Austria and 
Prussia had never attacked FrancOi they would have been 
attacked by tlie French. 

The Girondists, or Girondins, as they were called from 
the district which had given birth to some of their 
leaders, now formed the majority of the new Assembly. 
Though, for a time, figuring as constitutional monarchists 
or champions of the eustins order of things, they were 
one and all republicans, and impatient for the overthrow 
of the last semblance of royalty. After breaking up the 
' king's disjointed ministry these triumphant Girondins 
yoL. mi, c 
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entered the cabinet bj Btorm, and inundated all the 
places of government. The huaband of the ultra-repub- 
iieaness Madame Roland became minister of the mfa- 
rior; and that true chamelion Dumouriez minister for 
foreign aflbira ; de Grave, who was soon replaced by 
Servi^i, got Narbonne^s post as minister of war; and 
I^uMNit was appointed milnister of marine ; the finances 
were confided to Otaiyihre^ a poor republican stock* 
broker and map of Otters from Geneva, who had 
first aignalised himself by attacking his compatriot 
Necker ; and the important department of iustice was 
given to Duranlhon, a little lawyer irom Bordeaux, after 
Roland, the virtuous, had failed in obtaining it for thue 
obscene Faublas Louvet. Madame Roland, who had 
had much to do with the formation of this Girondist 
ministry, but who had not been able to appoint to all the 
places, and who had alterwards personal reasons to com- 
plain even of some who had obtained their posts with 
her good wishes and concurrence, speaks very slightingly 
in her Monioircs of most of these new statesmen, finding 
not one of them, save and except her own husbai^d, who 
was but the double or echo of herselt', precisely what he 
ought to have bcori. Tlie court called this ministry, 
which was formed in the month of March, the Sans* 
Culotte ministry. Between these Girondins and the 
Jacobins there was already a mortal feud. For a season 
the Jacobins had pretended to be anxious for the pre- 
servation of peace ; but when Robespierre and his party 
saw that a declaration of war was inevitable, and that 
they might risk their popularity by oppo«ng it too long, 
they originated or promoted measures for arming and 
strengthening the people ; and the Girondins, strivings 
with them for populanty, and shutting their eyes to the 
inevitable consequences of arming the mob, encouraged 
the same system, which was graducdly to destroy the pre- 
sent ascendancy of the middle classes, and erect on a 
broad basis the dominion of the multitude— of the most 
desperate and the neediest, the real sans^sulottes. firisr 
sot, a.leader of the Gironde, was among the very first to 
recommend that pikes should be forged in every section 
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of Paris, in everj department, in everj town in France ; 
and that the hat should be thrown aside as a vile slavish 
thing, introduced by priests and despots, and give place 
on eveiy true French oead to the bfrnneU rouges, or red 
night-caps, sncfa as were worn bv some of the lowest 
people. Brissot, in his Journal, demonstrated that the 
aonn^ rouge was llie real Fhiygian caps of antiquity, the 
proper cap of mmntenanoe for the French people, the 
real cap of liberty ; that such caps had been worn by the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Gauls, and all the great nations 
and illustrious men of antiquity ; that Rousseau was a 
great partisan of tiie red cap as the syrabolof liberty ; and 
that Voltaire was equally proud of it, and always wore it. 

This essay from the pen of Brissot appeared in Fe- 
bruary, and within a month the bonnet rouge was in high 
vogue. Pikes were forged faster than red night-caps 
were made, patriots and patriotesses subscribing or club'* 
bing together to keep the smiths going ; and still Brissot 
kept saying in his newspaper — Citizens and patriots, 
let us forge pikes from one end of the kingdom to the 
other!" And Gorsas, and other newspaper-men, kept 
echoing in their journals, Pikes 1 pikes I pikes 1 No^ 
thing but pikes and bonnets rouges, and tricolor cockades 
to put upon them/' There were soon pikes enoughi 
with blood enough upon them ! 

The Emperor Leopold, who had fondly clung to 
peace, and to the hope that all difficulties might be set- 
tled by means of a congress, died suddenly on the 1st of 
March. His son and successor, Francis II., immediately 
saw that war was inevitable. In one single case he haid 
matter enough to £Q1 a manifesto and justify a declaration 
of hostilities. A number of Grerman princes, holding 
large estates in Alsace, and thence callea by the French 
prmceB possemoanis, had been deprived by the revolu* 
tioniBts and the decrees of the Assembly of all their 
ancnent hereditary rights, which bad been acknowledged 
and confirmed by treaties, when Alsaee (for the general 
misf(»rtnne of Europe) was allowed to be incorporated 
with France. The French had refused to give these 
dispossessed princes any equivalent or compensation 

c2 
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whatever — compensation being a word obliterated in the 
political dictionary of these revolutionists, who, in like 
manner, had taken Avignon from the pope. As a gua^ 
rantee of treaties, Francis, on the failure of diplomacy, 
and on the insulting refusals both he anti his fether had 
received, was fully justilied by the law of nations in 
declaring hostilities. Instead of clearing of troops such 
of his territories as boidered on France, and prohibiting 
the gatherings of the emigrants, as his predecessor Leo- 
pold had done, the young emperor, Francis II., it was 
said, collected troops, appointed generals, traced out 
camps, gave open countenance to the expatriated French 
princes and noblesse, and declared that the court of 
Vienna must and would insist on the restoration oi the 
f)ossei>sioned princes to their rights in Alsace, &c. ; on 
the restoration of Avignon to the pope ; on the cessation 
of that French propagandism which was seeking to 
undermine all the thrones and established governments 
of Europe ; and, finally, on the restoration of Louis 
XVI. to his liberty and royal dit^^nity, or at least on 
some adequate guarantee that the neace and tranquillity 
of the neighbouring ]jowcrs should not be disturbed 
throng!) the present weakness of the internal govern- 
ment of France, Prince Kaunitz refused to treat any 
longer directly with French negotiators, or with the go- 
vernment now established in France ; and the Baron de 
Cobentzel informed the ambassador whom Dumouricz 
and the Gironde had sent to Vienna, that Austria would 
on no account qualify or recede from this ultimatum. 
Dumouricz, who had obtained great influence over the 
mind of the king, who had formed in his own mind a 
grand plan of campaign, who intended, though now 
minister for foreign aflairs and not war^minister, to direct 
and manage the whole of the war, was overjoyed at this 
termination to diplomacy ; and he immediately carried 
poor Louis with him over to the Assembly, to give, in 
constitutional form, the note of war. It was the 20th of 
April, when Louis, with the confident and tricky Da- 
mouriez by his side, and all the rest of his ministers at 
his back, rose to inform the National Assembly that he 
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had come there for one of the moBt important objects 
that could possibly occupy the attention of the repre- 
sentatives of the nation ; and that his minister for foreign 
affairs would read them a report which he had made in 
council on the actual situation of affairs. When this was 
done or said, Dumouricz, whose schemes of conaucst fell 
but little short of those that were subsequently enter- 
tained by Napoleon Buonaparte, commenced reading his 
report, with a voice and manner full of hope and hilarity. 
By suppressing every allusion to the revolutionary pro- 
pag'andism, the o|)eii war which the Jacobins had long 
before this declared against thrones, the infectious nature 
of Rights of Man and Jacobin principles, the indisput- 
able invasion of the rights of the possessioncd princes, 
the barbarous treatment which the revohitionists had 
bestowed upon the queen, a daughter of Austria, it was 
not difficult for so brisk and adroit a man as Dumouricz 
to make out a terribly bad case against Austria, with lis 
conferences at Mantua and Pilnitz, its coalitions, com- 
pleted or in progress, its open protection of the emi- 
grants who were in arms to invade France, and its 
haughty, imperious tone towards a country at least as 
great in the European scsale as itself. Dumouriez, as 
the conclusion of his spirit-stirring report, announced 
that there must be an immediate declaration of hostilitiesi 
and that the king, whose honour and good faith were 
indisputable — ^that Louis XVI., the constitutional king 
of the French, who was the depository of the dignity 
and security of France, — was quite ready to make this 
declaration of war. 

Becquey , a moderate man, and one who had obtained 
a reputation for ability and prudence, ventured to sa^ 
that reformed France ought not to be so eager for hosti- 
lities ; that if they invaded the Netherlands they would 
prov oke a general war ; that Enirland was bound to pro- 
tect Holland ; that if the war was once begun, tiicre was 
no seeing where and when it would end ; that Austria, 
after all, had taken none but defensive measures; and 
that France had placed tliree formidable armies upon her 
Belgian frontiers, while Austria had only a very inferior 
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ibrce in the country beyond those frontiers, which was 
her own. " You know this," said Becquey, " and wUh^ 
out eUmtif you only wish to attack her at Mi moment^ be- 
cause you are certain that you are better prepared for a 
war than dke is r Becquey might have added that the 
Assembly knew equally well that the Belfjic revola- 
tionists, who had only been pat down in 1790, were very 
willing to rise again by the spring of 1792 ; that an in* 
oessant correspondence had been carried on between 
these revolationists and tike French Jacobins ; that those 
who were stronger than diplomatists and ministersi or 
any established or tottering authority in France, had 
promised succour and co-operaliony fraternity, and de- 
mocratic liberty of the widest extent ; that other emiflsa* 
ries besides the deaioiselle Th^^roigne and Bonne-Car- 
rfere had been sent, during the last two years, and were 
at this moment constantly going to Luxembourg, to 
Liege, to Brussels, to Bniges, to every town in Brabant 
and Flanders, to excite the people to rise and arm 
against the A ustrians ; and to Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
and the other United Provinces, to induce the people 
there to take the same course against the stadtnolder 
and his party. Becquey boldly predicted the evil re- 
putation the Trench would acquire if they went to war 
thus hastily ; and prosecuted the war, in the way pro- 
posed, by foreign invasion and conquests, and the pro- 
pagandism of universal insurrection of peoples against 
their governments. '* If," said he, " we attack Austria, 
in ti^is manner we shall force all the kings ot the earth j 
to enter into a league agsdnst us, for they will see that 
we are shaking all their thrones 1 Let us content our- 
selves with preparing resolutely to defend our own coun- 
try ; and then, in all probability, we shall have no war 
at all. If we begin the attack, we shall make our 
cause odious in the eyes of our neighbours. We shall 
obtain the character of aggressors ; we shall be repre^ 
sented as a restless, turbulent people, disturbing the re- 
pose of Europe, in contempt of old treaties, and of our 
new laws, which forbid us to dm at conquests* Yoa 
will have to combat, in the end, not only the kings of 
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Europe, but the peoples of Europe, who will fight you 
with that nataral animosity felt by every man against 
those who go to disturb the repose and well-being of his 
country 1 " The war party, the overwhelming and in* 
tolerant majority, had called for a unanimous vote ; the 
mob in the galleries were ready to set down as traitors 
to their country all such as opposed the general wish ; 
and, ill the excited humour of the moment^ there might 
have been imminent danger in voting in opposition to 
the galleries : only Theodore Lametli, Dumas^ Becquey , 
and four other members, had the coiUittge to stftnd up as a 
minority ; all the rest, who disapproved of this preicipi- 
tating of hostititiesi remained seated and dileht ; and the 
question was declwed io^ be carried in the afiirlliative, 
with a shoatii^ And a noise as loud as could have been 
made if house and galleries had been in the act of charg- 
ing the Austriaii aimV. As soon as the ** Vive la 
Guerre I Vive la Libert^ !" Mort aui- Tyrans !" 
&c., had somewhat subsided, Condorcct rose to state that 
it became the National Assembly to publish a declara- 
tion of the political principles which had led them to 
their present resolution, and that he had such a decla- 
ration ready written for them. The Assembly agreed 
til at the philosopher and master in politics should be 
heard j and thereupon Condorcet began to read a long 
paper, the scope of which was to prove that the French 
people were forced into this war by the iniquity of de- 
spots, and that they had given no provocation whatever. 
Gensonn^, who had been working with a committee ap- 
pointed to draw up the decree of war, soon stepped for- 
ward with that decree written and finished; and forth- 
with the Assembly adopted it unanimously, and appointed 
a deputation of twenty-four to carry it to the Tuilerles 
for the king's signatui^ and sanction.'*' 

The poor helpless king, who hoped that the chances of 
war might liberate him from his captivity, if they did 
not restore him to his former power, gave the required 
assent, and war wasdeehired, to the universal satisfaction 
and joy of the people* Becquey, who had been hissed* 

* Hist Parlemeut. 
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and hoofed in the Asgenibly, was almost the only public 
man that deprecated ho^^tiiities, and quite the only one 
that had the boldness to declare that tlie French from 
the beginning* were aiming at aggressions and foreign 
conquests, and were looking to war as the most profit- 
-able occupation in which their unbridled, half-famished 
democracy could be engaged. Robespierre and his party 
regretted the declaration of war, only because they 
considered that the army had not yet been sufficiently 
democratized, and that Lafayette and the generals of the 
old monarchy would be sure to betray the people. The 
langui^e of the Jacobin club was — Let us nave sans^ 
cuhttes generals, sans^ulbttes officers, and none but 
sans-culottes for soldiers, and, by arms and by adroit emis- 
saries, the tricolor cockade will make the tour of the 
globe.'' 

At the moment when war was declared, the vast 
frontier of the kingdom from Dunkirk to Huningen was 
divided into three great military commands; and was 

watched, besides, by numerous corps of national guards, 
and a whole people more or less armed. On the lef t of 
this long line, from Dunkirk to Philippeville, was the 
army of the North, commanded by old Rochambeau, and 
consisting of 40,000 rnen and 8000 hoi*ses. Between 
Pliilippeville and tlic lines of Weissembourg was the 
army of the Centre, commanded by Lafayette, and count- 
ing at least 45,000 men and 7000 horses; and to the 
right of this Centre, and stretching away from the lines 
of Weissembourg as far as Basle, was the army of the 
Rhine, commanded by Luckm r, and consistinu of 35,000 
men and 8000 horses. The tVoniier of the Alps and the 
Pyrenees, where attacks were expected from the King 
of Sardinia and the King of Spain, was watched by 
General Montesquieu with another army, which, for the 
present, had nothing to do, as the Italian and Spanish courts 
were not yet ready to act in concert with the emperor. 
Of the three generals on the northern frontier, where 
the war was to commence, Lafayette was the best 
stationed ; and, as he was also the ^youngest, it was ex- 
pected that he would be the most active of the three. 
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He had spoken loudly of fhe great things he would per- 
form, but he was destined soon to find that he eould do 
little or nothing; that he was suspected by his own 
troops, and that the widest differences of opinion pre- 
vailed between him and llochambeau and Luckner, and 
again between all tliree of them and Dumouriez, wlio, 
though minister for foreign affairs, acted as war-minister 
and took u^on himself the entire direction of the cam- 
paign, the Girondist de Grave, the nominal war-minister, 
being a younsr man, and equally without experience and 
ability. Dumourioz insisted from the beginning that 
tiiey ought to commence operations by making a da^ih 
upon Belgium, where the poo{)lo w ere read}^ to rise and 
join theTii. ** The number of the discontented in that 
country says Dumouriez himself, was so very encou- 
raging ! The dismantling of the fortifications, and the 
rupture of the Barrier treaty, caused by the late £inperor 
Joseph, had prepared the Belgic provinces to receive the 
law from France, because there was nothing to protect 
them from invasion. The people appeared to solicit our 
assistance. In short, whether friendly or unfriendly, it vras 
wise to select this as the first theatre of the war, in order 

to anticipate the House of Austria Besides^ 

but little preparation was needful for the attack* The 
Austrians had not more than 80,000 men there. The 
country was rich and fertile and everywhere open, and 
the people expected us with impatience: as a proof oi 
which it is to be recollected that they received us with 
joy six months after, notwitlistanding the shameful dis- 
asters that accompanied our first ill-managed attempts at 
ikivaston/'* But Rochambeau, when this plan was 
opened to him at Paris, had strongly disapproved of it, 
had recommended remaining on the defensive, had called 
Dumouriez a fool, and had set out for his head-quarters 
on the {roriticis in a pet. Lafayette, who bad been so 
eager to assist the Belgian revolutionists two years before, 
w hen the Emperor Leopold was reducing them to order, 
and when Austria had given no provocation, whatever to 

♦ Memoires. 
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Fnnce, not only approved of the plan of inmon, but 
aideavoured to appropriate to himself the original con- 
ception of it He not only attempted to deprive Du- 
tnouriez of his glory, but, accordmg to that brilliant 
adventurer, the most trickish and intrigiung of men, he 
tried to trick him and dupe him in other matters, and 
set forth ambitious claims, which could not have been 
listened to without disgusting Rochambeau and Luckner, 
and giving to him (Lafayette) more power than any 
party was disposed to intrust him with* 

The plan being somewhat modified, a part of the in- 
vading force, which was all to be concentrated under the 
present command of Lafayette, was drawn from Rocham- 
Deau*s army of the North, and a part from Luckner's 
army of the Rhine. By the 1st of May, Lafayette got 
all his heavy artillery as far as Givet; but, instead of 
pressing forward for Namur, which he might have taken 
onthe2Qd of May, he began making a f^xed position 
of Givet General Biron, setting out from YalencienneSy 
crossed the Belgian fnmtiers on the 29th of Apnlf and 
on the Both pressed onward for Mons. But scarcely 
had his people caught sight of some Austrian light troops 
which General Beaulieu had sent out of Mons, when 
they set up a terrible shout that they were betrayed, and 
this was ))re8ently followed by the cry of Satwe qmpeut. 
Two regiments of dragoons, who are said not even to 
baye seen the enemy, galloped back into the ranks of 
the infantry, swearing that they were surrounded and 
betrayed ; and the in&ntry, thrown into perfect disorder 
by tills unsoldierlike moTement, took them at their word^ 
and followed them in their mad flight. In vain Biron, 
young Rochambeau, and other officers conjured them to 
stop; there was no rallying; them; and they never 
stopped till they reached Valenciennes, where they 
threatened to massacre all their general officers. 
These 10,000 fuyards were pursued hy only 500 or 
600 Austrian light horse, who ca|)turcd Biron s bafrjrag'e 
and military chest. On tho very same day and hour 
Major-General Thoobiild Dillon's division of 300Q men, 
wirich had kit Lille and advanced far as liessieux. 
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manifested the same panic at the apparition of 800 or 
900 Austrians who had sallied out of Tournay ; and they 
fled back to Lille Mvithout ever looking behind them, 
abandoning artillery, baggage, and almost everything 
else. Theobald Dillon, who entered Lille after the 
fugitives, was massacred by his own men, as well as a 
Iteutenant^eolonei of en^neers. The bodies of these 
two victims, together with that of an unsworn priest, 
were bung up on a gallows ; and, the populace joining 
the soldiery, all kinds of excesses were committed, in* 
eluding the butchery of some Austrian prisoners of war, 
who had been surprised and taken near the frontier at 
the first irruption.* No one dared to hint that brave 
men ought to have stayed to see how they were betrayed 
before uiey fled ; all joined in crying that their superior 
officers were aristocrats, and engaged in a plot against 
liberty. Lafayette would no longer venture to move 
from the position he bad chosen at Givet, and he stayed 
there, doubting of his troops and complaining of Dumou- 
riez and the rest of the Gironde ministry, till his pro- 
visions began to fail him. Although they agreed on no 
other point, old Rochambeau united with Lafayette in 
writing letters to the king and to the National Assembly, 
to throw all the blame of what had happened upon 
Duniouriez and his plan of campaign, and at last to 
declare that they could no longer obey the orders of an 
ignorant Gironde council and a presumptuous minister. 

The Parisian clubs took up the cry of the soldiery, 
that they had been betrayed by their aristocratic leaders* 
The Cordelier club sent a deputation to the bar of the 
Assembly. In simple truth, tnere had been no fighting 
whatever, for except a few stragglers, none of the French 
had got within reach even of an Austrian rifle ; if they 
had stopped in their panic flight, and had formed, the 

Austrians must have run back without fightingy for they 

• 

* The reader will look in vain for this horrible Ikct in 
M. Thiers and the French writers of history. We derive 
it fVom a letter addressed by Lafayette to the minister at 
war, dated Oivet^ the 2nd of May. 
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wore solely light troops, without artilleiy or anything 
whatever to support them ; but the journalists and popu- 
lar harangues had always been talking about Thermo- 
pylae, and the orator of the Cordelier deputation was 
determined that a Thermopyld3 there should be, or 
should have been, with a perfect parity of num- 
bers to the ancient one. Three hundred of our 
brethren," said they, '* have perished ! They have had 
the fate of the Spartans at Thermopylae ! The public 
voice, always truer than the ministerial voice, makes us 
believe that they have been the victims of treachery and 
treason !** 

Diirint^ all those clays, or from the arrival of the news 
oF the disp-racefiil fli^^ht of the troops on the frontier at 
tlie beginning of May, down to the dissolution ot the 
king's guard at the end of that month, many significant 
debates and proceedings had taken place in the great 
Jacobin club; and it may be imn^ned whether the 
teeming Jacobin press lay unproductive or silent. After 
Chabot had declared that not only Dillon, who had been 
massacred, but that all the other generals were rank 
traitors and conspirators, Robespierreundertook to explain 
the results which might be expected in future, it the 
whole army was not put under true sans-culotte generals. 
He also deliyered a discourse, and printed it afterwards 
in his own newspaper, On the means of making war 
usefull V." In this discourse he said that the idea had 
often been emphatically announced diat the French 
printing-press would be as terrible an en^ne as French 
artillery m prostrating kings and tyrants ; yet, under a 
corrupt administration, no nfe and activity had been put 
into this revolutionary press. Why had there not been 
printed manifestos and short essays to dcvelope the 
doeti incs of the rights of man, and the true principles 
of democratic liberty V Why had not such papers been 
translated, under the eye of the French government, 
into the German language and the Belcric patois ? Why 
had not such translations been distributed, by tens of 
thousands, among the people and the soldiers of the 
Austrian army, before the French columns attempted 
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to move into Belgium ? This was a monstrous omission. 
If the French really wished for victories, and the de- 
struction of kingships and aristocracies, they must 
thoroughly convert the common people, the popular 
masses, in the countries which were to be the seat of 
their wars ; they must indoctrinate and revolutionise the 
standing armies of all the despots ; and, in working in 
this sense, the French press would be indeed more 
terrible than French artillery. But before they could carry 
on the war usefully abroad, there was one general 
measure that wjis absolutely indispensable : this was to 
make war at home upon aristocracy, perfidy, and 
tyranny ! If they struck down the enemies to the 
people, if they thoroughly worked out the glorious 
principle of the Rights of Man within France, they might 
expect victory and every advantage without, but not 
otherwise. After warnin^• the people to beware of La- 
fayette, and of every other commander, Robespierre con- 
cluded b^ saying, " Frenchmen, if you would conquer, be 
patient, intrepid, cautious, proud, cool, and distnistfid 

Urged on by suspicion and fear (the two great sources 
of the national cruelty) numerous arrests were made ; 
the prisons were crammed with unsworn priests and with 
men who had had the misfortune to be bom in the con- 
dition of gentlemen ; liois mdemetifes were made in Paris 
and elsewhere ; it was announced that Paris alone contained 
40,000 conspirators against the * Rights of Man,' who 
must be watched and kept down by the true sons of 
liberty from the departments ; a cry for blood ran through 
the whole kingdom, and that this thirst might be satisfied^ 
the Girondins, uniting with the ultra-Jacobins, passed a 
decree, calling to the capital 20,000 of the provincial 
federates--the most need v and desperate of those armed 
rabbles which Lafayette had mainly helped to call into 
existence. These desperadoes were for the most j)art 
tam-adottes in the literal meaning of the term. When 
they joined and fraternised with the now pike-armed 
canaille of Paris and of the faubourgs, they were irresist- 
ible; and the reign of terror, with its wholesale mas- 
sacres, may be said to have begun from that day. 
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At this critical moment Antoine Fran^ou, a member 
of the Assembly, and a native of Nantes, where, before 
the revolution, he had ezerdsed the doable calling of 
lawyer and officer of customs— a thrifty, shifty man, who 
was now a hot republican, but who, like so many others, 
became an Imperialist under Napoleon and a Royalist 
under the ri slorcd Bourbons,— announced that the great 
Dr. Priestley had confided his son William to his care, in 
order that he might make a good Frenchman, or cidzen 
of the world, and republican of him. Priestley himself, 
in a farewell address which he or his friends took care 
to print, said to his son, **Go, and live among a brave 
and! hospitable people 1 Go, and learn from them to de- 
test tyranny and to love liberty !'* Fran<;»ois of Nantes, 
after reading* a long euiogiumon the science and exalted 
liberalisui of the English father, demanded letters of na« 
tiiralization for the son. Laeepede, the naturalist, who 
had acquired fame before the revolution began by a 
• treatise upon reptiles, seconded the motion, and the 
letters of naturalization were granted unanimously. This 
being done, William Priestley presented himself at the 
bar of the Assembly, to express his gratitude for that 
national adoption which had admitted him into the 
number of French citizens, &c. Together with the 
decree for calling up the confederates, the Assembly 
also presented, for the kind's sanction, a terrible law 
awarding transportation or imprisonment to all priests 
who hm refused to take the serment civique. This 
prince,'' says Dnmouriez, was not only scrupulous, but 
oouragieous, when religion was concerned." Louis laid 
the decree of law upon the council-table, and declared 
that nobody should ever prevail upon him to sanction it 
Dumouriez told him, that far from saving the priests by 
his veto, he would expose them to the danger of being 
massacred. The queen objected to the proposed fede- 
rated camp. " Think, sir," said she to Dumouriez, 
•'how hard it is for the kinsi to sanction a decree which 
will brin^ 20,000 rogues to Paris, perhaps to massacre 
him!" The constitution established allowed the king 
a suspensive veto, but his present Gironde ministers, in 
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common with the Afisembly, were determined that he 
should not exercise any such power. These sans-ctdottes 
ministers insulted Louis to his face, brow-beat him, and 
turned the council-chamber into a bear-garden; they 
frequently quarrelled with one another in the royal pre- 
sence; and, on one occasion, a quarrel came very nigk to 
the drawing of swords and the shedding of blood under 
Jiouis^s eyes. The mrtuous Roland, who assumed to be 
a sort of premier, behaved towards the king in a heartless 
and treacherous manner. He was leagued with all the 
men that were most eager for the abolition of royalty and 
the overthrow of the constitutions they had so solemnly 
and so 1 c[)eatedly sworn to maintain at the cost of their 
lives ; and, while occupying the post of a minister of 
the crown, he was incessantly sneering at monarch ie 
institutions. Now he obstinately persisted in reading a 
long letter at the council-table which he had ad- 
dressed, some two or three days before, to his majesty. 
This precious piece of political pedantry and republican 
insolence was written, not by citizen Roland, but by 
the citizeness his wife, who was in the habit of draw- 
ing up nearly all his plans, and writing nearly all his 
papers ; and who magnanimously declares, in her Md- 
moires, that for her husband she could even have conde- 
scended to write homilies and sermons 1 

The Girondist lecture to royalty, like nearly all the 
productions of that school, is long and tediously verbose ; 
It has been printed in many places, and may be found 
entire in the book of M. Thiers, who calls it that fa- 
mous letter;]' but the substance of it was, that, through 
various iniquitous means, the constitution had got lam^. 
and could not march ; that the king had been guilty or 
peijary, &c. ; and that nothing could make the constitu- 
tion go, except the rigorous execution of the new decree 
against the priests, and the immediate assembline of the 
patriotic camp of 20,000 men* After telling the king 
that it was vain for him to think of drawing back or of 
temporizing, this amiable republicaness, who soon saw 
blood enough, and whose own veins soon went to swell 
the red torrent, said in this letter, which her husband 
r^ to the king's face — " The revolution is in the mind 
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of the people ; it must be purchased at the price of blood, 
and be eeinented by blood, if wisdom does not prevent 
it by adopting measures which arc still possible !" ** Mon- 
sieur Roland," said Louis, "it is now three days since 
you transmitted a copy of this letter to me : it was, there- 
lore, useless to read it to me before my council j and, be- 
MeSj you told me it was to remain an eternal secret be- 
tween you and me.** The king then withdrew. By the 
advice of Dumouriez, the king dismissed Roland and his 
satellites, Servan and Clavi^res. Upon this Roland wrote 
a letter to the Assembly, and basely enclosed in it his 
letter to the king, which he had solemnly declared should 
never be known, except to Louis and himself. The 
Assembly read " that famous letter " with entliu- 
slastic applause, and forthwith ordered it to' be printed, 
and sent to the eighty-three departments* The menaces 
and sinister prophecies it contamed insured, in a manner, 
their own fulfilment ; and Roland^s telling the king all that 
he had to fear from the people was, indeed, suggesting to 
the people all that they bad to do against the king.*^ 

The publication of this letter to the king, wnich, as 
Dumouriez says, actually poiuted daggers at the breast of 
that unhappy prince, would have produced some terrible 
ancute, without any other agency, public or secret. But 
there were secret and most powerful agencies that had 
been most actively employed ever since the moment that 
Louis turned out the Girondist ministers ; and nothing 
was more true than the intelligence Dumouriez gave 
the king, that the Girondists, united by Mayor Petion 
and the municipality, wxre ajritating the faubourg St. 
Antoine. Petion — Virtue Petion, as he was now styled 
by the sans-culottes, who, in little more than a year, 
drove hiui away, to perish by famine or by poison, and 
to be devoured by wolves, — had all tlic necessary know- 
ledge of persons and places. He called upon the brewer 
Santerre, the butcher Legendre, tlie ex-Capuchin Cha- 
bot, the ex-marquis St. Huruge, and other men of that 
stamp ; he held several meetings with them, and ui^^ 
them to make a demonstration with their Parisian pikes \ 

* Dumottt 
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which, by tliis time, were counted at some thirty or forty 
thousand. Potion even made up matters for the nonce 
with Robespierre, whose esteem he had lost by identify- 
ing himself with the Gironde party ; and the immense 
popular influence of the Incorruptible was added to that 
of the mayor of Paris. 

It was soon resolved to break into the Tuileries, and 
give the king and queen a moral lesson. On the 20th of 
June» at the dawn of day, an immense mob began to 
assemble in the faubourgs St. Antoine and St. Marcel 
to beat of drum. About eight o'clock they began to 
form themselves into marching columns ; but it was not 
until nearly eleven o'clock when brewer Santerre, at the 
head of a strong detachment of invalids and other old 
soldiers, joined them, that they began their march to- 
wards the Tuileries. Nothing could be more terribly 
clear than their emblems and devices. Their standard, 
par excellence, was a pair of old black silk breeches ex- 
tended on a tall cross-staff, with these words under- 
neath : — " Tremble, tyrants ! the sans-culottes are com- 
ing!" On another tall staff they carried a bullock's 
heart, pierced through with the steel head of a pike, 
and having inscribed beneath — Aristocrat's heart." 
Women and children marched in column with the men, 
and all were armed with pikes and iron-shod clubs. From 
the pike-heads streamed tricolor ribands ; and banners 
were distributed along the line of march, with inscrip- 
tions like those : — ** Without breeches, but free 
** Down with the Veto;'* "Long live Liberty;" 

Death to all tyrants;" "Advice to Louis XVL ;" 
" When the country is in danger all sans-culottes rise ;" 
"The people are tired of suffering, and will have an 
entire liberty or deatli ;" " We only want union^ liberty, 
and equality ;" &c. They halted at the door of the 
Assemoly. All the cotd droit who had courage enough 
to express their opinion declared that the Assembly 
ought not to admit this armed multitude ; but the Jaco- 
bins and the Girondists, with louder and bolder voices, 
declared that the citizens, who only wanted to present a 
petition, ought to be received by the representatives of 
the people with civility, respect, and a welcome. Ver- 
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^laud, ** the most eloquent orator of the Ajssembiy wliose 
soul was devoured with the love of* the ]>iiblie p-ood," 
mounted to the speaking-place, and told the Assembly 
that these were not times to be too particular. Durao- 
lard, on the other side, mid that everylx>dy knew that 
that shameful abuse had been established ; but that it was 
now time to put an end to it, if they did not wish the 
Assembly and the king to appear e(]|ually, in the eyes 
of all Europe, the merest slaves of an rasoient mob. But, 
while he was speaking, the lumbering of cannon, the 
roll of drums, and tl^ shouts, and shrieks, and shrill 
cries of men, women, and children, atinounced that the 
faubourg columns had arrived in the square outside the 
Salle de Manage, and a letter was handed in from San- 
terre to the president. This letter, which was read with 
that promptness which was demanded by any missive 
from such a quarter, stated briefly that the patriots of 
the faubourgs merely wanted to be admitted to the bar, 
in order to confound their calumniators, and prove them- 
selves still the men of the l4th of July, 1789. In the 
midst of an idle debate — most idle and absurd in every 
respect, for if they had wished it, the Assembly could 
not have kept out the pikes and the clubs, the bullock'^ 
heart, and the black breeches — ^the impatient mob rushed 
into the hall, and filled it almost to soffiicatioii. Then 
Guadet made a speech, not merely fo excuse, but to 
justify their coming; and to propose thftt they should be 
permitted to defile, With their arms atid banners, before 
the Assembly. Crowding into some order, the head of 
the columns came up to the bar; and then Santerre, with 
a naked sword in his hand, being flanked by St. Huruge, 
who held another drawn siil^re, delivered an oration in 
his loudest voice. The hunicn of it was that the sove- 
reign people must have tlieir way in all things; that the 
king had committed a crime against the nation by the 
late dismissal of that patriotic minister Roland ; that the 
armies, instead of being in the high career of victory 
and conquest, were inactive and paralyzed ; that it was 
suspected that this inactivity was owing to the execottTe 
power, and that, if this were true, the executive power 
ought to be annihilated forthwith. When this preaone 
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harangue was finished, the president (M. Fran90i8 of 
Nantes, the same who had made Dr. Priestley's son a 
French citizen) replied, with what some French writers 
call remarkable dignity.*' He told Santerre and the 
pike-armed rabble that they were all fellow-citizen^;, and 
that the people and the Asseml)ly were but one ; that 
the Assembly, as the representatives of twenty-four 
millions of men, announced to them through his organ 
that they would disconcert all the plans of the consptra* 
tors by the sword of the law, as the law alone ought to 
avenge the people, &c. By that time there were at the 
least thirty thousand men, women, and children m the 
Pfaice de Carrousel, and they all intended to defile 
through the Hall with their pikes and their bludgeons, 
their swords and guns. One formalist of a deputy 
wished to know whether the citizens of the faubourgs St. 
Antoine and St. Marcel were to be permitted to traverse 
the Hall thus armed ; but the Assembly, to save their 
dignity, called him to order, and, without mentioning 
arras, dcereed that the citizens should traverse the Salle. 
While this idle talk was going on among the legislators, 
the sovereiern mob formed, and bofran to inarch throusrh 
the Hall, coming in at one door and going out at the 
other, and shouting Down with the Yeio! Lon^ live 
liberty and equality ! Long live the patriots without 
breeches !" and dancing the Carmagnole, which was 
their war or liberty dance, and singing, in deafening 
chorus, the 9^ Ira, or ^* It will go " song. A very long 
time was necessarily consumed in these performances ; 
and it appears to have been about four o'clock in the 
afternoon before the patriot citizens got clear of the Hall, 
and consolidated their columns for an assault on the 
Tuileries. They had scarcely cleared out when another 
formidable deputation, though not quite so numerous, 
marched up to the bar of the House, as if to give an ad- 
ditional, but scarcely necessary, proof of how much the 
Girondists had had to do with this insurrection. The 
deputation consisted of armed men from the first and 
second battalion of the department of the Gironde, who 
were going, they said, to the frontiers, and who could 
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not, in passing through Paris, neglect to pay the homage 
of tlieir respect and fidelity to the Assembly, As soon 

as their orator had read hit; oration, and the complacent 
president had replied to it, the House adjourned till the 
evening, and the deputies went to their dinners. In the 
meantime the patriot columns, with the transfixed heart 
at their head, moved along the strong iron railing which 
encloses the garden of the Tuileries. Some faint hope 
was entertained that the gens d'armes and the national 
• guardsmen would stand by the king ; but the gens d'arnies 
refused to load their muskets, and the national guards 
surrounded the artillery, swearing that they would not 
permit them to fire upon the people. If the king's 
guard, 50 recently and so opportunely disbanded, had 
been there, matters might have taken a different turn ; 
but| with such precious defenders as Louis had, he could 
do nothing but submit. The national guai ds threw open 
the gate, and the living torrent rushed into the garaen^ 
with Santerre and a cannon at their head. Near the 
door of the palace a number of respectable citizens sur* 
rounded the brewer, and endeavoured ^ b}' persuauon or 
by terror, to prevent his entrance. They told him that 
he would be responsible for whatever might happen ; that 
he was the sole chief of that most unconstitutional move* 
ment; that he had basely deceived the people, and w ould 
soon be regarded by all as a scoundrel. Santerre turned 
pale ; but butcher Legend re gave him an encouraging wink, 
and then the brewer cried out, Gentlemen, I take you 
all to witness that I refuse to march at your head into the 
king's apartments!" and then the cjentlcmen who cariied 
pikes and the bulloek's heart, })eriectly understanding 
what was meant, closed their ranks, pressed forward, 
and swept on before them Santerre and those who were 
remonstrating with him. They found the strong oak- 
door of the outward apartment closed upon them ; but 
they dragged a cannon up the broad staircase, and pointed 
it against the door, which presently flew open. At the 
same moment other divisions of the patriots broke opeii 
other doors and windows with sledge-hammers and axes^ 
and entered different parts of tiie palace at once. 
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Nothing remained between the king and the mob, savd 
one inner dooi% which presently shook and cracked under 
the blows of the sans-culottes. Louis ordered it to be 
opened, and even advanced to meet the mob, expecting 
instant death, but being prepared to die unfiinchingly 
like a martyr. ^* What is it you want? " said he* The 
foremost patriots recoiled awe-stricken ; but anon the 
masses in the rear, who could neither hear his words nor 
see his calm, unmoved countenance, drove them forward, 
and in they rushed by hundreds. iSomc of the grenadiers 
of the national e^iiards who belonged to the more respect- 
able classes hud [lot into the room by a private staircase, 
M. de Bougainville, fearing that, if they did not murder 
the king with their pikes and axes, the in-rushing mul- 
titude would throw him down and smother him, cried 
out to these grenadiers to carry his majesty into the 
embrasure of one of the windows, and place benches and 
tables before him to keep oiF the crowd. This was 
promptly done, and the few grenadiers placed themselves 
immediately in front of the benches between the king 
and the rabble. Sire, fear nothing," said one of the 
grenadiers. Louis took the man*s hand, and, placing it 
over his heart, said, " Feel whether I fear ! " Twice, it 
is said, a pike was thrust at his body, but parried by one 
of the national grenadiers. But there was another mem- 
ber of that doomed race who could meet martyrdom with 
a heart as un palpitating as Louis, and who had active 
courage as well as fortitude and the power of enduring. 
At the deadliest part of the hurly-burly and fury, Madauie 
Elizabeth attempted to run to her brother. The irre- 
sistible mob were uttering frightful imprecations against 
the queen, and calling for her head. ** Ah ! " said Eii'/a- 
beth, **let them believe that I am the queen, so that she 
may have time to escape I " The noble-minded woman 
could not reach the king, nor could the queen and her 
children escape out of the palace, which was invaded on 
every side, and completely surrounded without* They, 
too, were prudently carried into the embrasure of a 
window in the council-chamber, which was within the 
apartment where Louis was standing \ and there they 
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stood, behind chain and tables — the ooeen, her Utde boy 
and girl, Madame Elizabeth, the raithful Princess of 
Lammdle, the Princess of Tarente, and three other ladies. 

A national grenadier had the forethought to hand the 
queen an enormous tricolor cockade, and this she stuck in 
her cap. Many of the sans-culottes had got drunk on bad 
ynne, which had been copiously distributed to them by 
Santerre and others. One of them in this condition pre- 
sented to the king, at the end ol a pike, a cap of liberty 
or bonnet roiiere, or one of those red worsted night-caps 
which Brissot had learnedly recommended as the proper 
head-gear for republicans : Louis calmly took it, and 
placed it on his head ; and, further to pacify the madmen^ 
he joined in the cry of Long live Liberty 1 Long live 
the Nation 1 " By this time the heat was sufibcating. 
The king complained of thirst : a black bottle was hand^ 
to him from the mob, and he drank out of it — to the 
health of the nation. The grenadiers had placed him 
on a table, as near as possible to the windowi and there 
he stood for full four hours with the red cap on his head. 
A young man mounted another table in front of him, 
and kept repeating for a long- time, " I demand, in the 
name of the hundred tliousand souls who surround me, 
the recal of the patriot ministers I I demand the sanction 
of the decree against the priests, the sanction of the decree 
for the camp of twenty thousand men! I demand the 
immediate execution of both decrees, or you shall perish ! " 
The only answers that these and other terrible and inde- 
cent threats could extort from the king were that this 
was not the form of the manner in which to demand hia 
assent — that he would never demirt from the strict line 
of the law and the const! tation. The Aasembly, who had 
adjourned and gone to their dinneiSi in order not to be 
called upon to interrupt the moral lesson of the mob, did 
not re-assemble until past six o^clode. Then, to preser\e 
some appearances, the^ sent a deputation to the jpalace to 
request the mob to withdraw, and to tell the king bow 
sorry they were for all that nad happened. About the 
same time Mayor Petion found his way to the Tullei ies, 
to allajr the storm — to conjure the fuul fiend which 
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more than any other man had raised. Approaching tlie 
king-, he said, with one of the most barefaced lies that 
ever came from the Hps of Jacobin or Girondist, Sire, 
I have only this instant learned the situation in which 
yoa are placed." Louis calmly replied, That is very 
astonishing, for I have been in this situation these two 
hours I " And there, in spite of the coming of Petion 
and the deputation from the Assemblyi he was destined to 
remain nearly two more mortal hours, halfHStifled by the 
heat and stench, lialf-deafened by harangues here and 
harangues there (there were fifty orators speaking at once 
in different parts of those state-rooms), and bv shouts and 
clamours inside and outside, that never ceased for a single 
second. In the end, between eight and nine in the 
evening, it being considered that the moral lesson was 
complete, Santerrc, ** the king of the faubourgs," got 
all his patriots out of the palace. Vergniaud, and the 
republican deputies, who had come over from the 
assembly in deputation, could scarcely have desired to 
see royalty in a more degraded state, or a palace more 
perfectly sans-culottized. The sadness of the scene, and 
perhaps still more the tone of the queen's voice, and 
the expression of her countenance, drew tears even from 
the eyes of that lost Jacobin, Merlin, who was one of the 
deputies whom the Assembly had so opportunely and 
appropriately sent to the kinp^. Marie Antoinette per* 
ceived his emotion, and said to him, You weep, 
M. Merlin, at seeing the king and his family treated thus 
cruelly by a people whom he has always wished to make 
happy.'' *^ It is true, Madam," replied Merlin, I weep 
for the misfortunes of a woman, handsome, endued witn 
sensibility, and the mother of a family ; but, do not 
mistake me, there is not one of my tears shed for the 
king or for the queen : I hate kings and queens — this is 
the only feeling they inspire in me — this is my religion.** 
Thus ended that doomsday of monarchy, tne 20th of 
June, in the Tuileries ; for no pen has attempted to put 
upon record the scenes which passed in that palace when 
rabble and leg^islators were all withdrawn, and the royal 
family were left to themselves. 
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Eight thousand Pansians, not of the sans-culottic order, 
had signed a petition against the federate cainp, and 
twenty thousand of the same class of citizens now signed 
an address to the king. Some other addresses came up 
from liouen, Havre, and several large towns. All the 
resj>ectabi lilies of the national guards vowed— now that it 
was far too late — that they would stand by the king, and 
resist the pikemen, who were threatening the most com* 
plete and most sanguinary anarchy, Lafayette, too, 
brim-fuII of confidence, resolved to go to the capital and 
there bring the Jacobina and pike*men to orderi and set 
all things straight. He who was in very tnith, *^by 
dint of experience, improving in blunders, quitted his 
army, and suddenly aj)peared in Paris on the 28th of 
June, at an earlv hour of the mominer. Old Luckner 
liad told iiliu that the sans-culottes would surelv cut off 
his head ; and several persons on his road liad entreated 
him to give up his desperate project. His arrival, the 
news of which was lieard with astonislunent, was soon 
known thronerhout Paris. He went to the bar of the 
Assembly and said, that the acts of violence committed 
on the 20th at the Tuileries have excited the alarm and 
indignation of all good citizens, and especially of the 
army This was doing worse than nothing. He saw 
the king and queen at the Tuileries, and told them that 
he was going to save them and the monarchy from de- 
struction ; but he had no rational, feadble plan of deliver* 
ance to propose, and their majesties woula not and could 
not trust him. It was said that the queen declared to 
those about her that it was better to perish than to trust 
a man who had done them so much harm After passing 
a night or two at Paris, not w ithout the risk of being 
assassinated, this lioro of two worlds fled rather than 
travelled bar k to his camp on the frontiers. He had not 
got man J miles on his road ere he was burnt in effigy by 
the Parisians, with horrible imprecations; and at the 
same time Jacobin emissaries, travelline nearly as fast as 
himself, were wending to the army to preaeli itmtinyand 
murder to the common soldiers. That nothing mignt be 
wanting to keep up the ferment. Mayor Potion placarded 
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the streets of Paris with an alarming proclamation, com- 
mencing, Citizens, the stonn is preparing!" As it 
was a Sabbath-day, when all the world was idle and 
abroad, this placard was seen by everybody. It led to a 
deal of' scuffling and fighting with sticks in the streets 
and public places; and several individuals who belonged, 
or were supposed to belong, to Lafayette's party, were 
wounded, and all but killed, in the Palais Royal. 

It was not long after this that certiun intelligence was 
received of the hostile movements of the King of Trussia. 
On the morning of the 11th of July the Assembly voted 
that the country was in danger. This decree made the 
people more suspicious and more ferocious than ever, and 
the dethronement and imprisonment of the king were 
now loudly called for on all sides. Lafayette had made 
a federation of respectabilities, but now it had been 
^ resolved to have a feast of the federation of the pikeroen 
and the 20,000 desperadoes from the provinces. On the 
morning of the I4tn of July, the federates assembled in 
the faubourg St Antoine with the most desperate pf the 
sans-culottes ; the pikemen and pikewomen were ad- 
mitted into the ranks of die national guards, whose com- 
manders had been all changed ; the gendarmerie on 
foot and horseback, and all the troops of the line then in 
Paris, drew up on the boulevards; and from the square 
of the Bastille to Porte St. Martin nothing was seen but 
troops and an armed multitude, the rough pikes being 
rather more numerous than the bayonets. Some of La- 
fayette's respectability battalions were observed to be 
sadly thinned ; the bankers^ the stockbrokers, the mer- 
chants, the lawyers, the men of property or gentlemanly 
habits, had renised to serye under the sans-culotte com- 
mandants that had been appointed* A faubourg orator 
delivered an harangue upon this text : — All the kings 
of the earth are conspiring against us ; therefore let us 
swear the ruin of all kings." The members of the 
Assembly, the municipal authorities, and all manner of 
constituted bodies joined the armed mob. Nearly every 
man wore on his hat the words " Long live Petion i " or 
Petion or Death 1 " The virtuous mayor was the real 
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hero or idol of this feast, as Lafayette had been of the 

federation of 1790 ; but, although the blinking eyes of 
Potion could not sec it, his glory had reached the culmi- 
nating point. The wretched king, who had not been 
'd\)]i2 to |)revent this new federation, made up his waver- 
ing mind to be present at it, with some most faint hope 
that, by showing himself in the midst of the people, and 
these much-dreaded federates from the provinces, and by 
protesting and taking fresh oaths, he might turn the cere- 
mony to his own advantage, disarm the popular animosity, 
and still that terrible cry for deeh^ce, which could only 
be a synonyme for death. The queen, who showed on 
every occasion a determination to share in the dangers of 
her husband, insisted upon accompanying him. They 
took the little dauphin with them to the Champ de Mars, 
where they arrived long before the procession, and where 
they were kept waiting, without receiving one sign of 
respect or goodwill, except from a few timid hirelings 
whom Bertrand de Molieville had paid to cry Vive la 
Reine 1 " when the queen should hold up the dauphin in 
her arras to show him to the people. The Champ de 
Mars was surrounded with eighty or more pieces of 
artillery ; and every inscription, emblem, or device, 
looked like a threat and a malediction to royalty. At 
last — at about five o'clock in the evening — the multitu- 
dinous procession, loosely estimated at mm 400,000 to 
600,000 men, women, and children, began to arrive, 
deafening the royal car with shouting Long life to 
Petion I Petion or Death ! " and revolting the strong 
religious feelings of the king by filling the air with church 
incense, burned before the only God of the French, the 
plaster-ol- Paris imacre of Liberty. When the federates 
and the pikemen, the national guards, and the troops of 
the line, had volleyed their oaths, as if they had been 
firing shot at the enemy^ the king proceeded on foot, 
from a tent which had been pitched for him and his 
family, to the deal altar of the country^ to swear again to 
that constitution which was falling all to pieces, and 
which was so soon to buiy him and his under its ruins. 
The oresideiit of the Assembly and a host of other func- 
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tionaries committed, knowincrly and wilfully, the same 
act of perjury, in the midst of cannonading, shouting, 
and Ca Ira sini^inc:. Louis then descendcHl, and tra- 
versed again the confused mass of the people, which 
rolled and roared like the Bay of Biscay in a storm. 
These people never saw him again until they saw him, 
firm and composed even as he now was, upon the euillotine 
scaffold in the Place Louis XV«y re-named Place de la 
Revolution." 

The reception of two terrible and most ill-timed mani- 
festoes of the Duke of Brunswick, commander-in-chief of 

the Pnissian army of invasion, the arrival of more repub- 
lican federates from the south, the re-modelling the 
Paris Municipality, and the fury of the clubs excited by 
Robespierre, Marat, Danton. Camille Desmoulins, and 
men of that stamp, very soon led to a more sanguinary 
invasion of the Tuileries. The king had been permitted 
to<3ollect, for the defence of the palace, the Swiss guard 
and some of the cannoneers of the national guard. On 
the night of the 9th of August the tocsin was sounded in 
the faubourg and throughout Paris, and early on the 
morning of the 10th the mob and the federates began to 
assemble in the Place du Carrousel, where they massacred 
four individuals, because they were dressed like gentle- 
men, and wore small swords at their sides. For some 
time there was hesitation and fear of red-coated Swiss 
among the sans-culottes of the faubourgs. That burly 
brewer Santcrrc, who had a very loud voice and very 
little courage, proposed that the business should be put 
off for a day or two. But Westermann,- — the hero of this 
10th of August, — caught the brewer by the throat, and 
told him that he must march or die. At about six o'clock 
the heavy firing of cannon told the court that their 
merciless foe was coming. Sire," said the queen, this 
is the time to show yourself, or never.*' Louis put on his 
hat, and descended to the gardens to address his troops. 
Some grenadiers of the national guard belonging to a 
respectable section put their caps on their bayonets and 
cried for the last time " Vive le Roi I *' Init the 
rest looked with mixed anger and contempt at the king, 
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and, irritated at the cry of tiie grenadiers, and encouraged 
by the arrival of some of the cannoneers, who came to 
point their guns, not against the people, but against the 

Edaco, they shouted Vive la Nation I " Vive la 
iberte 1 " ' A bas le Veto 1" A bas le Traitre ! " 
Vive Potion ! " and presently mingled with such cries 
hooting and cursing. Roederer, one of the highest muni- 
cipal authorities, who app^irs to have been employed to 
frighten the royal fiimily into taking refuge among the 
legislators, now told the king and queen that they must 
fly to the Assembly, While Roedererwas speaking, 
another municipal officer arrived, and said that the people 
deniandrd onhj the dethronement of the king. ** But," 
said the queen, ** after this dethronement — what will 
happen f^^ The nu]nici[)al was silent. Sire," cried 
Reederer, '' your inajesty has not five minutes to lose! 
there is no safety ibr you except in the Assembly.** 
** But, sir,'' said the queen, ** we nave troops yet 
"Madame," replied JttcBderer, interrupting her, "all 
Paris is marching I — tout Paris mardie I'' And then 
addressing the king with ereater earnestness than before, 
the prociireur-gdn£ral added, " Sire, time presses ; it is 
no lon^ a prayer that we make to you, it is no longer 
an advice that we take the liberty to give you ; we have 
but one thin^ to do in this moment, and that is, to 
demand permission to drag you to the Assembly ! " At 
these words poor Louis, w ho had been seated near a table 
with his hands on his knees, and iiis eyes fixed on the 
ground, raised his head, looked fixedly at Roederer for 
some seconds, tiien turning towards the queen he said, 
" Marchom — let us march,'' and then rose. His aflec- 
tionate sister said to the proeureur-g^n^ral, Monsieur 
Roederer, you answer for the life of t!ie king? ** "Yes, 
Madame, with my own life,'" replied Roederer, who then 
opened the death-march. At the foot of the great stair* 
case Louis halted, and said to Roederer, " Sut what is 
to become of all those persons left upstairs ? ** meaning 
the members of the diminished court, his faithful ser- 
vants, and the devoted men who had run to tiic palace 
in the course of the preceding night to share m bis 
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danger. It was never in the heart of Louis to be in- 
different - as monarchs so often are — to the fate of his 
friends and servants ; nor could any extremity of danger 
or distress drive them from his mind. Roederer replied, 
that, as all the gentlemen appeared to be in plain clothes, 
they had nothing' to do but to leave their swords and 
come out — that liarm could scarcely happen to them. 
The king continued his march. As they passed along 
the terraces of the Tiiileries gardens, they had to walk 
over leaves which had fallen abundantly from the trees 
in the course of the night, although it was only the 
10th of August. Here is a great fall of leaves," said 
Louis ; they fall early this year ! ** Some days before 
this Manuel had written in a newspaper that the king 
would only last till the fall of the leaves. The little 
dauphin playfully kicked the leaves about, all ignorant 
of the prophecy and its actual fulfilment. The president 
of the department ran beforehand to the Assembly to 
announce that the king was coming. A deputation came 
forth from the Assembly to meet the king. " Sire,** 
said the president, the Assembly, eager to concur in 
securing your safety, ofiers you and your family an asylum 
in its own bosom." * 

With the departure of the king all motive for resist- 
ance seemed to cease at the palace, where the means of 
defence were diminished by the departure of the grena^ 
diers and others who had helped to escort the king. 
The gens-d'armes, who had so implicitly obeyed pro« 
cureur Manuel, quitted all their posts, and joined the 
people with cries of ** Vive la Nation 1 " the national 
guards that remained in the great court-yard and in the 
gardens of the Tuileries were now all of one mind, for 
those who were well disposed to the king saw now no 

* Koederer, Chroniqne de Cinquante Jours; Proceedings 
of the Assembly, as given in Hist Parieraent. ; Pet ion's 
Account, ibid.; Cl^ry, valet de chambre de Louis XVI., 
Journal ; Madame Campan ; Toulongeon,Hist. de la France 
deputs la Revolution ; Marquis de Ferridres, Memoires ; and 
other Memoires of the time« 
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chance of saving their lives except by declaring for the 

insurgents ; but the brave Swiss — five or six hundred 
men, for some oi this cor|>s, too, had gone to give escort 
to the royal family — reniaiiied at their posts within the 
palace, notiiing daunted by the tens of thousands that 
were gatherin^^ arouiKl them ; and there they determined 
to remain until their orders to that effect should be re- 
voked by those who had given them. On the other sidci 
the Marseillese and the Breton federateSi who had come 
to fight, and who could not brook the idea of being 
disappointed of the pleasure of storming the chateau, 
were resolutely bent upon entering the palace ; and- the 
party, or rather the parties, whose impulses they obeyed, 
wished for some grand scene there that might terrify all 
non-republicaii meiubers, and drive the Assembly to a 
ra])i(l sijltition of the decheance probk'ui. To scare the 
Swiss, who, with tlieir muskets on their shoulders, were 
lookine: out at the wiruiows and doors of the palace, the 
mob paraded along tlie Feuillaiit terrace with four bleed- 
ing heads stuck upon pikes. Finding that this had no 
efiect, some of the insurgents parleyed with the Swiss, 
who, in sign of peace and friendship, threw cartridges 
out of the windows, but intimated at the same time that 
they must do their duty. Westermann, who had removed 
the indecision of brewer Santerre in so energetic a manner, 
could, as a native of Alsace (which was still more than 
half German, and which never ought to have been al- 
. lowed to be French, or become a part of France), speak 
a bad German dialect with facility ; and, as he fancied 
the Swiss might not well liave understood those who liad 
parleyed with them in French, he spoke to them in his 
Alsatian German. Still the brave, stern men from the 
luighty Alps and the high Swiss valleys, remained firm 
as their native rocks, the only men or things that were 
firm on that day, or that had been firm for many a long 
day in France. Not only was the Place du Carrousel 
now crowded, but the quays on the other side of the 
Tuileries, and every spot of ground near the palace, 
were covered with armed multitudeSi who, for the most 
part, were kept in ignorance of the fact that the king 
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and his family were no longer there, and who conse- 
quently urged on the attack with a blind fury. Some 
voices nearer at hand roared oat, **Only give up the 
chateau to us, and we are Iriends ! " But the Swiss 
made no answer. The next message or summons on the 
part of the patriots was spoken by three loud cannons 
that fired over or into the roof of the Tuileries. Such 
of the nobles and gentlemen in blade, and such of the 
servants of the royal household as had not escaped 
before^ now fled from the doomed place in the best 
manner they could. Many of them, however, were 
slain either by cannon balls within the j)alacc or by the 
])ikes of the patriots outside of it. The Swiss returned 
the fire of the three great guns ; and the insurgents 
then plied all their cannon and all their musketry, 
firing on the ])[ilaee from different sides and angles, and 
aiming chiefly at the door-ways and windows. But 
presently the Swiss made a bold sortie from the palace, 
drove the insurgents back irom ja barricade whi(4i thev 
had almost mastered, and out of the great court-yard, 
seized one of the pieces of artillery which had been 
placed there, turned it against the retreating Marseillese, 
gave many of them a lasting quietus, and in brief space 
of time entirely cleared the Place du Carrousel. Many 
of the flying iul)ble never stopped until they reached 
the Fauboursif St. Antoine, and never re-appeared on the 
scene of action until the only work to be done was tp 
butcher helpless prisoners. Westermann, who had 
risked life and limb like a soldier, rallied the Breton 
federates, and the demoiselle Theroigne, a lady of tiie 
Palais Royal, who had had a great deal to do with every 
revoluti(mary demonstration since the march to Versailles, 
ran from rank to rank, crying Vengeance t vengeance 1 
victory or death 1 even some of the runaway pikemen 
rallied ; and some of the national guardsmen who had 
remained within the iron-railing of the Tuileries, in- 
furiated at seeing Frenchmen fly before the Swiss, and 
the blood of their countrymen shed by ibreigncrs, fired 
upon the Swiss on flank and rear. The very battalions 
of Filles St, Thomas and Petits-Peres joined in this 
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fusilade. The mass of the artillery of the besiegers wss* 

gradually collected on one good point ; more guns, seized 
by the mob at the arsenal and in other places, were 
dragged forward ; some barricades were raised, and a 
eloFC concentrated fire was opened upon the Swiss and 
the ciiateau. But still the Swiss kept up their fire by 
volley and platoon, and, by dint of musketry and their 
single cannon, they captured three other pieces of 
artillery — but unfortunately without their linstocks. At 
this moment many lookera-on were very doubtful whether 
a complete victory would not remain to the Swiss. Na- 
fjoleon Bonaparte, than a very young and a very poor 
officer of artillery, who was among the spectators, and 
who afterwards pretended that he was indifferent or 
merely led to the spot by curiosity, although, in fact, be 
was then prolessedly an out-and-out Jacobin of the 
seiiool of Robespierre, thought that the Swiss must beat 
if they had only a skilful commander. But the Swiss, 
unable to use the three guns they had just captured, and 
assailed by the national guards as well as by the enemy 
in front, were soon compelled to &U back upon the 
t^Iace. They had left, however, on the Place du 
Carrousel from a thousand to twelve hundred Frenchmen 
killed and wounded—so dreadful had been their fire, 
and so close and thick the masses against which it had 
been directed^and their case was by no means desperate, 
when M. d'Hervilly arrived from the Assembly vnth 
the king's order to them to cease firing. The Swiss, 
relieved from that duty for wliich alone they had been 
hazarding their lives against such fearful odds, would 
gladly have piled their arms ; but the insurge^nts, who 
obeyed no orders, or at least none that came from the 
king or from any other constituted authority, kept tiring 
on, more vigorously that ever. Some few of the Swiss 
did, however, ouit their posts to follow M. d'Hervilly 
to the Assembly, where he promised them life and 
security ; but the rest remained in the palace — and many 
of them, it is said, never knew, or had an opportunity of 
knowing, anything about the king's order. Cannon* 
balls and bullets were flying about too thickly to 
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allow d'Hervilly to make my long" stay. He was 
sciircely gone ere Westermann led the Marseillesc and 
Bretons to another assault in front of the palace, while 
another body of insurgents attacked it with artillery on 
the side of the Louvre. Long and bloody was the 
contesti and many a Marseillese and Breton fell dead on 
the terrace and on the marble steps before Westermann 
forced an entrance by the great door; and then the 
Swiss obstinately defended every step of the broad stair* 
case. But) as soon as the Marseillese and Bretons got 
footing in the interior of the palace, they were Ibllowed 
by thousands of national guardsmen of the sans-culottic 
districts, and by thousands of pikemen from the faubourgs, 
by a living mass which might have seemed sufficient to 
make the old oak beams and rafters of the Tuileries 
crack and break, and so bury top^ether in one hideous 
ruin Swiss and French, the assailants and the assailed. 
The republicans even dragged up heavy guns to burat 
open the inner doors with grapeshot. At last the Swiss, 
who were ibr the most part wounded and covered with 
bloodi threw down thor arms and aied for mercy. 
Never was such a cry more vainly raised ; the French 
fell upon them, and commenced one of the most atrocious 
of massacres — a butchery in which mere children and 
wouien, armed with pikes and knives, took part. One 
division of the victims, from two to three hundred 
strong, formed into a column, rushed out of the palace, 
and endeavoured to cut their way to the Champs Elysees, 
and thence on to Courbevoie, where were hundreds of 
their brave countrymen and brothers in arms, in barracks 
and doing nothing, but who, had they been kept in Paris, 
might have given a very different turn to the fortune of 
the day. They kept together, and in perfect order for 
some time, defendmg themselves with their bayonets, 
for they had consumed all their cartridges before they 
quitted the palace ; but, attacked from every side, fired 
umn by artillery and musketry, and seeing every avenue 
bioeked up, they hesitated, halted, consulted, and then 
broke and fled in small parties, and in every direction, 
crying, ** Quarter I quarter! mercy T* Nearly every 
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man of them was massacred by the ferocious mob, who 
mutilated their bodies, and stuck their heads upon pikes. 
Out of 700 or 800 brave fellows who had mustered in 
the palace on the preceding evening, not more than 
150, or, at most, 180, outlived this blood j day ; and 
many of these afterwards died of their wounds or of 
grief. But few were killed in battle ; they were butchered 
when they were prisoners or utterly helpless. So madly 
savage were the Parisian mobs, or patriots and patrio- 
tesses, that they murdered all the door-porters they 
could reach, as some of those men were Swiss, and as 
they were all called Swiss — the word Suisse having 
become, in Parisian French at least, a synonyme for 
door- porter." As a large party of them — fifty, or, ac- 
cording to other accounts, eighty — were on their way 
to the Udtel de Ville, under escort of a detachment of 
national guards to whom they had surrendered — a fero- 
cious multitude in the Place de 6r6ve burst through the 
ranks of the national guards, and murdered the helpless 
prisoners in cold blood to the last man, the guardsmen 
looking' on, and, it is said, making not the slightest 
eftbrt to save men whose lives ought to have been sacred 
in their eyes. 

The massacres were not all over till late in the evpnincr ; 
but as early as eleven o'clock in the niorning the tri- 
umphant shouts of the people informed the republican 
deputies sitting in the Assembly, Jacobins and Giron- 
dists, who had set them to this work, that they had con- 

Juered, and that the Tuileries was in their possession. 
Intil the moment when this certain intelligence was 
received, these reformers and reconstmctors of nations, 
though they had the king and his family in their hands, 
were quivering with agitation and alarm. The cannon 
which was fired close by — for their hall was not many 
hundred yards from the palace — shook the walls of their 
Areopagus, and their wiiuiows were nearly all broken 
by the concussion of the atmosphere and by random 
musket-siiots. Some of the illustrious deputies rose and 
went to the door ; but to go out where balls were flying 
like haii was more dangerous than to remain in ; and sd 
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they returned to their seats or vaulted into the speaking- 
])Iace to talk about the glory of dying* for the country, 
and the imperative duty of all representative!? of the 
people to remain at their posts in the hour of danger. 
Ab the guns boomed and the House shook, they talked 
the louder to keep up what heart was left in them. A 
portion of the armed mob rushed in at the door of the 
hall ; but it was not the mob that these orators feared^ 
and so they greeted the in-eomers with shouts of Vive 
la Nation I " The next thing they did was to decree an 
address calling upon the peoj)Ie to respect, not the palace 
they were attacking, but ** the Rights of Man, Liberty, 
and EqualUy," and to order that this brief address 
should instiiatly be printed and jjlacarded. As soon as 
this was decreed they had recourse to some more swear- 
ing, w iiich tliey always employed like a dram : they all 
rose on their feet, stretched out their right hands, and, 
to the loud accompaniment of the galleries, they swore 
that they would perish if necessary, for the defence of 
liberty and equality. Then a deputation from one of 
the sections, conmosed of daring men who had ventured 
to come to the House liirough the terrible storm that 
was raging, appeared at the bar to say that their section 
fully concuned in the petition for decheance which 
Mayor Petion had presented, to declare that they too 
had sworn to die lor liberty and equality, that they were 
all tired of the crimes of the court, and wanted to get rid 
of kings for ever. The king and his family were present, 
though stowed away in the re[)orters' box. Alter some 
more harangues from deputies of the mob, and some 
very long ones from deputies of the Assembly, President 
Vergniaud, with the ordinary Gironde cant, spoke of his 
own tender feelings, and of the deep grief the Assembly 
must necessarily feel in beinff obliged to have recourse 
to rigorous measures ; :but he ended with saying that 
these measures must be adopted instantly, or farewell 
liberty ! farewell equality ! farewell the existence of 
France as an independent nation! His propositions 
were seven, but the essential ones were these: — 1. That 
the French people were invited to form a National 
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Convention, to take place of the existing Assembly, 
2. The king was provisorily suspended Ironi his func- 
tionsi until the National Convention should pronounce 
upon the measures proper to secure the sovereignty 
or the people and the tranquil reign of liberty and 
equality. 

The uncrowned king, panting in the elose hot box of 
the 8hort>hand writers, had scarcely heard the Assembly 

vote this decree, ere Guadet presented the plan for con- 
structing a new popular ministry — plain and simple 
rule, for the members of the Assembly were themselves 
to elect all the ministers for the pitstnt. And as 
soon as this was asrroed to, (juadet said that the same 
rule would do very well for choosincr a ^^overnor for the 
king's son. Two things appear pretty certain ; the Gi- 
rondists inuet have had these decrees, and projects of 
decrees, and orations ready written in their pockets, and 
the c6t^ droit, who had shown so much aiergy and bold- 
ness during the two or three preceding days, must either 
ha?e kept awav from the Assembly for fear of being 
massacred, or they must all have lifted hands and taken 
oaths with the republicans in dread of the armed pa- 
triots, who crowded both the galleries and the body of tlie 
House. Hitherto there had been no division, everything 
being carried by acclamation ; nor can we find that, in 
the course of the whole day, or in the course of several 
following: days, there was a single deputy that ventured 
to oiier one word of opposition or remonstrance or 
protest. And the Jacobins, who were determined not 
to leave all the honours of the day to the Girondins, 
now proceeded rapidly to propose and carry decrees 
which could not be otherwise than fatal to the Girondci 
who had little or no hold on the popular masses* Jean 
D^brie proposed that the Assembly, having just sworn 
so solemnly to maintain and carry out the principles 
of liberty and equality, ought forthwith to admit the 
natural right of universal suffrage, and ought to decree 
that, for the approaching convention, every citizen of the 
age of twenty- five, and living by the produce of his 
labour, should have a vote ; and this too was adopted ' 
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unanimously. Cboudieu demanded, as measures very 
essential to the general safety, that a camp should lie 
formed under the walls of Paris, to be composed of the 
people of Paris, and of all other patriots tliat chose to 
repair to it ; that the Parisian cannoneers who bad been 
so active in this day, should be allowed to place their 
artillery battery on the heights of Montmartre, which 
commanded tfie capital ; and that from this moment the 
Assembly should remain in permanent session. As soon 
as all this had been decreed unanimously, Lacroix, an- 
other most thorouerh-paced Jacobin, demanded that the 
Assembly should instantly appoint a committee, or com- 
missioners, to go to t\\ii army on the frontiors to an- 
nounce the ehansres whic h had taken place, and to keep 
the soldiers in the right path. 

When this and more was done, Isnard called the at* 
tention of the House to the new cabinet that it was to 
form. " And," said this Girondist, " since the Assem- 
bly declared that Roland^ Ciaviere^ and Servan^ carried 
with them the regret of the nation, we owe it to the 
public opinion to reinstate those three virtuous ministers 
immediately by a unanimous vote I The House voted 
as he proposed, and thus, through the bloody paths of 
insurrection and anarchy, the husband of Madame Ro- 
land tbund his way back to the cabinet. This being 
agreed to, the Assembly proceeded to elect the three 
other ministers by simple vole. Danton, who had gone 
into the Tnileries when all the fighting was over, with a 
drawn sword in his hand, was appointed minister of jus- 
tice by an overwhelming majority ; Monge, the mathe- 
matician, was named minister of marine, and Lebnin 
minister for foreign afiairs. At half- past three in the 
morning the Assembly suspended their labours for a few 
hours. The king and his family were conducted to four 
small rooms on tne upper floor which had been destined 
to the use of Camus the archivist. 

On the atternooii oi the 13th, they were all conveyed 
from the Assembly to the dismal prison of the Temple, 
situated in the filthiest ])art of Paris. " And thus," says 
Duiaure, who is verily an historian worthy of his sub- 
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ject, " thus the antique monarchy of the Franks, the dy- 
nasty of the Capets, establishetl by force in barbarous 
times, was annihilated by lorce in civilised times ! " 

The vapouring confidence, the pride of Lafayette had 
a terrible full. He was compelled to run from the moa- 
fiter M'hom he had unchained. The Assembly sent three 
members of their house to arrest him in his camp, and 
then ordered Dumouriez, who had been appointed to 
the command of a division of the army on the frontiers, 
to march against him as a rebel to the j>eople. When he 
appealed to the soldiers ia his camp, they told him that 
they were all sans-culottes, and threatened to lay liands 
on him ; and, on the 1 9th of Au^rust — only nine days 
alter the blocjdy atiair of the Tuileries— the hero of two 
worlds found himself under the humiliating necessity of 
flying Irom the fury of his own troops into the territories 
of the Austrian Emperor. Uis kind words and deeds 
towards our country during the American war are pretty 
generall;)r known, but not so is the fact — though de- 
rivable from his own writings — that, during his brief re- 
volutionary greatness in France, he had proposed a 
scheme for lighting up the flames of rebeiliou and civil 
war in Ireland and this too at a time when we w ere 
at; peace with France, and more than two years before 
our iriendly intercourse was threatened wfth iiiter] u|)- 
tion ! Yet, despairing of making a new insurrection in 
Holland (another of his darling projects), and even of 
being safe in that country, and confessing (as he does re- 
peatedly) that he was fully convinced that England was 
the only country in Europe in which he could be secure 
from arrest ar»d captivity, he resolved to honour us with 
a visit, and claim the protection of our laws and the bene- 
fits of our hospitality* Perhaps it would not have been 
easy for the most ingenious of men to traverse tlie Low 
Countries at such a moment; but Lafayette chose his 
course so badly thut he went but a very few miles ere he 
fell into the hands oi an Austrian dciaciiraent, and was 
taken prisoner together with the few companions of his 
flight. He remained in oaptivitv until the peace of 
Campo I ormio in 1797, when he owed his liberaUon from 
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the dreary fortress of Olmutz to Napoleon. He filled 
the wide world with his loud complaints of Austrian in<* 
justice and cruelty ; but if he bad been caught on his 
flight by his own countrymen, either he would have been 

torn to pieces or he would have perished under the guil- 
lotine. As it was, the Assembly outlawed him, and the 
Commune had his effigies destroyed by the common hang- 
man. Lafayette, in quitting France, had boasted that he 
had put his linos in excellent order for repellinfr the 
foreign invaders. Dumouriez says that he found all the 
dispositions Lafayette had made as bad as they could 
well be: the army was divided into two bodies ; the ad- 
vanced guard, consisting only of 6000 men, occupied an 
extensive camp on the right bank of the Meuse, which 
it would have required 40,000 men to defend ; the main 
body, consistingof 17,000 men, was posted three leagues 
in the rear, in a bad camp on the heights that overlook 
Sedan. He says that the consternation was general ; 
that the soldiers considered all their officers as traitors ; 
that no one took upon him to issue orders, and that, as- 
suredly, if the Duke of Brunswick, any time between the 
2'2nd and 28th of August, had but pushed forward 10,000 
men towards Sedan, liOfayette's army would either have 
dispersed itself among the fortified i)laces, or have fled 
as far as Paris. But the Duke of Brunswick was moving 
in a different direction, and by marches that were not 
forced marches. Slow, however, as was their progress, 
the Prussians sat down before Longwi on the 23rd of 
August. This town, on the Moselle and the north- 
eastern frontier of France, was small and poor, but it had 
a fortress on a rock, which had been constructed by the 
great Vauban. After summoning the place the Prus- 
sians commenced bombarding it. The Grarrison was in u 
terrible state of disorder and indiscipline ; their com- 
mandant had no oontrol over them ; and the inhabitants, 
nlthoun-h thev had all sworn to die for the countrv, had 
not fixed the when or the where, and were anxious not to 
die just yet. In a very few hours the place was surrendered 
to the Duke of Brunswick, who allowed the garrison and 
the commandant to retire to other fortresses more in the 
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interior of France. The Pru^ians then blockaded 
Thionvllle, and advanced upon Verdun. On the 26th 
the news of the surrender of Longwi was known all over 
Paris. It produced the greatest alarm and rage : the 

people, who attributed the surrender to treachery, be- 
lieved that they and their cause would be betrayed 
everv^vhere, and thai the Duke of Bmnswick would be 
all(n^ ed to reach the Capital and execute his tremendous 
threats without anv valid op|K)8ition, Cambon demanded 
that the Assembly should instantlv decree a lew of 
30,000 men in the department of Paris and the depart- 
ments nearest to the capital. The proposition was voted 
by acclamation. It was then hinted that though men 
might be ready enough to march, they could not well 
mitfch without muskets ; and this led to the passing of 
resolutions, that all those dtizens who were not going to 
march to the frontiers should deliver up their guns to 
those who were ; that domiciliary visits should be made, 
and thut nuiskets and all other arais should be seized 
whenever they could be iound. 

But it was in the municipality or commune that the 
greatest fervour and energy were displayed. Dan ton, 
who attended there much more constantly than in the 
council of ministers, recommended the measures of vigour 
and rigour that ought to be adopted at the present crisis. 
It was he that suggested the taking into pay and arming 
all the indigent men in and about raris. it was Danton*s 
plan that the barriers should be strictly guarded and 
closed for forty-eight hours, and that the domiciliary 
visits should not be made merely in search of arms, but 
also for the amst of all aristocrats, of all unsworn 
priests, of all who had put their names to anti-revolu- 
tionary petitions, of all, in short, who were in any way 
suspect. In order that all these victims might be seized 
within Paris, the strictest and most terrible orders were 
given to let no liviug being pass the barriers ; and the 
pikemen and the sans-culotte national iruardsmen, who 
watched tliose barriers and every issue from the capital, 
wanted neiiiier threatening nor prompting to make them 
keen in tiieir duty. On the morning of the terrible 29th news 
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was received that the Austrians were advancing rapidly, 
and that nearly the whole of La Vrndee was up in arms. 
The panic and the fury were trebled. The Girondist 
ministers lost what little heart had been left in them, 
and proposed abandoning the capital and * retiring to 
Saumur. But here Dantou raised his sonorous voice, and 
said — You cannot be ignorant of the fact that all France 
is in Paris I If you abandon the capital you are lost for 
ever, and you deliver up all France to the enemy. You 
must maintain yourselves in Paris, cost what efforts it may. 
It is also impossible to think of fighting under the walls of 
the capital : the 10th of August has divided France into 
^two parts, one attached to royalty, ami the other wishing 
for a republic. The republicans, whose extreme Tninority 
in the state you cannot conceal from yourselves, are the 
only men upon whom you can rely— are the only men 
that will fight. The rest will refuse to march ; they will 
agitate Paris in favour of the emigrants and foreigners, 
while your republican defenders, placed between two 
fireSy will get themselves killed in endeavouring to repel 
the invasion* If they fail, as'it seems to me they must 
do, the ruin of JPrance and your own ruin are certun : 
if, contrary to every expectation, they should return as 
conquerors of the coalition, still this very victory will 
be a defeat for you ; lor it will have cost yon the lives of 
tliousands of brave republicans, while the royalists, even 
now more numerous than you, will have lost none of 
their force or influence. My 0[)inion therefore is, that, 
to disconcert their measures and stop the ibreign enemy 
on his march, we must strike terror into the hearts of the 
royalists ! " The Girondist ministers understood the 
sense of these terrible words : it is said they shuddered 
.at them, and remained speechless. I tell you/' re-> 
joined Danton, that there is nothing for us but terror ! 
We must terrify the royalists and all our enemies here at 
Paris! (II faut /aire peuriy Gentle Roland, honest 
Claviere, amiable Servan, mathematical Monge, are 
said to have continued to sit silent and horror-stricken, 
staring with eyes of wonder at their brother minister 
Danton and one anotiier j but, whatever was their wondert 
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whatever their horror, it is not shown or even said by 
any one that they made the slightest etibrt to stop the 
realization of the scheme of terror and slaughter pro- 
posed by this truly revolutionary miuister of justice. 
We know their utter powerlessness, \^'e know that no 
efforts that they could nave made would have prevented 
the massacres which had already been determined upon ; 
but just and brave men, enthusiasts in all the higher 
virtues, as the Girondists pretended to be^ would have 
made the attempt, and would have been massacred them* 
selves rather than liavc lived to witness such infernal 
cruelties, such an eternal disgrace on the character of 
their country. But these men were hollow pretenders : 
they only felt for their own personal danger, which is 
said to have been great, inasmuch as some of the 
directors of the massacre wished to include them in it ; 
and when their own danger was over, they would have 
shaken hands with the blood-stained ruffians who had 
relieved them from all future dread of royalty and aris- 
tocracy. From the council Danton strode to the Hdtel 



means of beginning the Reign of Terror. The chief 

men who acted under him or with him were Marat, 
Tallica, Billaud-Varennes, Collot d Herbois, Panis (a 
little lawyer, and brother-in-lasv to brewer Santerre), 
Sergent (an engraver and Cordelier), Dui)lain, Lefort, 
and Jourdeil ; but the active agents in the arrests, which 
were preparatory to the massacre, included nearly every 
member of the commune, whose total number was at 
this moment from five to six hundred. All kinds of sub* 
terfuges and suppressions are employed by French writers 
to diminish the numbers of the butchers of the revolutioni 
and to make the world believe that all the worst crimes 
were not only conceived, but were absolutely perpetrated 
by a few uidividuxls ; but their ingenuity can deceive no 
one that will look into the facts. Before these hundreds 
of municipals began the domiciliary visits, they knew as 
well as Danton himseli the meaning and the object of 
them. 

At the appointed hour the drums beat to arms, the 
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tocsin was sounded, alam^guns were fired, and the visi- 
tations were begun. Many hundreds oi' victims of both 
sexes and of all ages were torn from their homes or from 

their hiding-places, and crowded in upon the many 
thousands that already occupied the prisons. Nobles, 
officers, men ot* letters and journalists that had taken the 
wrotiu: side, or that had not gone far enough or fust 
enouL^^h with the revolution, — ladies who had belonged 
to the old court, and ladies who had never belonged to 
any court, but who had emigrants or some other aristocrats 
for their husbands or lovers, — priests who had not taken 
the civic oath, and priests who had taken it and repented 
of it at\:erward8, — men, and women too, who had never 
taken any part in political matters, but who bad been 
denounced as suspect, by personal enemies or by busy- 
bodies, to the committees of research and surveillance, 
were all clutched by the municipals and their armed 
force, and put into prison like shecj> into pens to be 
ready for slaughter. These operations were continued 
during llu* followins' day and night. On Saturday, the 
1st of September, they ceased, and the barriers were 
once more opened for a few hours. But in the course of 
the day it was reported (prematurely) that Verdun had 
fallen — and fallen, like Longwi, through treachery. 
Hence i'resh panic, and fury, and madness, and hence a 
cry for blood from every faubourg and section, from 
every street, lane, place, and comer of that large mad* 
house — a cry whicn encouraged Danton, and gave him 
the assurance that all Paris, or the sans-culotte part of it 
to a man, would either co-operate in his great work of 
terror or look on complacently. The burly minister of 
justice or blood went again to the Hotel de Ville, and 
helped the comrnime to decree that on the morrow the 
tocsin should be 'soiiiuled, the guns of alarm should be 
hred, and the citizens should all meet in arms, with 
their muskets or their pikes, in the Champ de Mars. The 
decree added, for form^s sake, that these armed citizens 
were to march off on Monday morning for Verdun : but 
no one was deceived by this pretence, and those who 
had relations or friends in the prisons, and who bad 
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coimpe enough to show their interest in them, well 
knowing that the prisons were to be forced, and that all 
in them were to be murdered, hastened to supplicate and 
implore the commune to liberate the objects of their 
aroctions. 

The morrow, the 2nd of September, was a Sunday ; 
it had been chosen because most of the people would be 
idle, and so have time to spare for the bloody work. 
Most of the grand crimes of the revolution were, for 
the same reason, committed on Sabbatli-davs. The 
commune issued a proclamation to tell the people 
that the country was in far greater danger than ever ; 
that the enemy was almost at the gates of Paris ; 
that' there was nothing but Verdun between them 
and the capital* A report was also circulated that 
the aristocrats were going to break out of prison 
that very night^ in order to put Paris to fire and 
sword. The National Assembly met in the morning, 
and, while the sans-culottes were asscmbliner in the 
streets, or marching to the Champ de Mars, the 
honourable deputies, who must have known what was 
coming, spent their time in speech-making and in 
spinning rhetorical figures. That there mieht be no 
mistake, two members of the commune came to the bar 
to announce that the tocsin was going to sound, and that 
all the patriot citizens of Paris were assembling in the 
Champ de Mars in order to march against the enemy. 
The Assembly thanked theur municipals in the name of 
ail France for their beautiful patriotism, and invited them 
to the honours of the s&mce. Orator Vergniaud poured 
out a long rhapsody. " It is to day," said this great 
Girondin, "that Paris will really show herself in all 
her grandeur ! From this day forward we have nothing 
to fear!'* After talking -dlnrnt the corrupting gold 
which the enemies of liberty were distributing, and after 
making use oi other argimienfs and figures which, how- 
ever he might mean it, certainly tended to keep up the 
popular fury and thirst lor bloody Vergniaud proposed 
that the Assembly should every day send twelve of its 
members to work with the peopde in digging trenches 
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on Montmartre. At this proposition all the house rose 
and shouted, and all the galleries did the same; the 
decree was passed in a whirlwind of enthuaiasm. Soon 
after this scene the tocsin was heard ringing from the 
Hdtel de Viile, and all the church towers, and the Salle 
de Manege was shaken by tremendous dischai^es of 
artillery, and Danton came to the bar with a radiant 
countenance. Gentlemen/' said this minister of justice, 
it is very satisfactory to the ministers of a free people 
to have to announce that the country is going to be 
saved. Every thing is moving, every thing is shaking 
itself, every man is biu'ning with anxiety to fight. You 
now know that Verdun is not taken, but only invested. 
You know that the garrison have sworn to immolate the 
first man that proposes a surrender. One poi tion of the 
people of Paris are going to march to the frontiers, 
another portion are going to work at the entrenchments, 
and a third will defend the interior of the city with their 
pikes 1 • • . . The tocsin that you hear is not the 
signal of alarm ; it is only sounding the charge on the 
enemies of the country! To conquer them, to anni- 
hilate them, what is wanting? Audacity, audacity, and 
still audacity I— ^oujow^ 5 de VaudacCyet la France est 
sauvee.'* The Assembly applauded, the Assembly ap- 
proved ail that he and the commune had done, saying 
nothing, hinting nothing about the first and immediate 
consequences of this universal insurrection and meeting 
in the Champ de Mars. 

The honourable members went quietly to their dinners 
at four o^clock, and returned to the House at six, with a 
fuller knowledge than ever of what was to be done ; but 
still no generous effort was made, no voice was raised to 
plead the sacred cause of humanity. They knew that the 
barriers were again closed ; that the prisoners in all the 
prisons and strong houses in Paris, that the royal family 
in the Temple were in agonies of alarm and expecting 
instant death ; yet they passed tlieir time in listening to 
deputations who came to make vapid speeches, and to 
offer for the service of the country a new musket, an 
assignat of fifty livres (not then worth five-pence)« a 
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pair of hackncj-coach horses, a uniform coat, &c., &c. 

A de])utation oF citizenesses oame into the Hall to make 
the significant demand that all such as were detained in 
prison merely for debt siiouid be instantly liberated, in 
order that they might not be confounded and punished 
with tiic traitors. Yet still the Assembly did nothine^, 
said nothing, to avert the horrible doom that was hanging 
over many thousands of their countrymen and country- j 
women ; nay, at this very moment they agreed to a I 
demand that the state prisoners at Orleans should be ' 
brought nearer to Paris, or nearer to torture and death. 
Some mad Englishman had just offered a musket for the 
defence of lil^rty, when news was brought that the 
prisons were forced, and that the massacres were be- 
ginning ; and a minute or two after Fauchet announced 
that two hundred ])riests had been already butchered in 
the church of the Carmelites, which, like other churches, 
had been converted into a pi is on. Then the Assembly, 
without any evident or extraordinary emotion, appointed 
a deputation to go forth and tmnquilHse the people ; and 
for this object they selected only five of their members, 
and those five were men more likely to encourage the 
people than lo check their savage rage : they were the 
ultra-Cordelier-Jacobin Bazire, the Jacobins Fran9ois de 
Neufeh&teau, Dussaolx, and Lequinio, and the Girondist 
Isnard, who is generally reputed the most enthusiastic 
or maddest of his faction. As soon as these members 
had quitted the Hall, other deputations arrived to make ; 
more speeches about dying for one's country j and there 1 
sat the Assembly listening to these orations, while young 
and old, the innocent and the helpless, \vore dying in 
heaps all round them. At one o'clock in tiic morning it 
was reported in the Hall that the disorder continued, 
and that the people were still killing the prisoners." 
Then tor the first time — when the massacres had been 
going on for nine hours— the Assemldy made an appli* 
cation to the omnipotent commune. And what was the 
nature of this ai)plication ? Was it an earnest entreaty, 
a solemn injunction, a passionate appeal to the commune 
to put forth its whole strength, and stop these murders 
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en masse f No ! it was nothing of the sort ; it was 
merely to request the commune to give the Assembly 
" precise information as to what was passing.. At half* 
past two in the morning three commissaries of the com* 
mune, Tallien, Tnichot, and Giraud, presented themselves 
in the Hall in order to give this " precise information.** 
Truchot, who spoke first, said with a coolness that could 
only have proceeded from his approbation oi all that had 
been done, ** Gentlemen, most of the prisons are now 
empty ; about four hundred prisoners have perished. At 
the prison of La Force, to which I repaired, I thought it 
my duty to get out all the persons detained there only 
for debt. 1 did the same at the prison of St. Pelagie, 
&c." Tallien, who spoke next, was equally cold-blooded. 
**The people,'* said he, "went first to the Abbaye. 
They demanded from the governor of the prison his 
register and list of prisoners. All the prisoners detained 
for the afiiilr of the' 10th of August, or for forging 
assignats, perished at once. The council of the com- 
mune sent a deputation to oppose this disorder, [The 
villains would not even call it a massacre.] The pro- 
cureur of flie commune employed all the means sug- 
gested hy his zeal and hnmnnity. He couid do nothing, 
and saw several victims perish at his feet." What the 
Assembly did for some hours after we know not ; we 
only know that the massacres continued, and that no 
effort was made by them or by any of the Gironde 
ministers to stop them. This duty more especially con** 
cerned the virtuous Roland, as minister for the home 
department ; and Roland did nothing until the evening 
of the 3rd, when he compkdned to the Assembly — or 
rather until the 4th — when he wrote a pressing letter to 
Santerre for a military force, which Santerre never 
sent. 

We cannot enter upon anything like a complete ac- 
count of the orgies of human blood which did not entirely 
cease until the 9th. Such an account, compiled from 
the innumerable narratives left by eye-witnesses, would 
fill a larger volume than ever has been written upon the 
Sicilian v espers or the massacre of Saint Bartholomew^ 
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aad would contain details infiaitely more atrocious than 
any connected with those two oelebrated butchmeaof 
human beings. The slaughterers^the igcrgeur^ 

{proceeded systematicallj with their bloody work, en- 
ivening their toib with aong and dance^ and exhibiting 
as much the monkey as the tiger part of their character. 
The first victims sacrificed on the Sunday were twenty- 
four i)iicits who iiad been arrested that morning for 
refusing the Sennent Civique. They were put into six 
hackney-coaches and were literally haek( d to pieces in 
the streets, with the exception of one, the Abbe Sicard, 
the celebrated teacher of the deaf and dumb, who was 
bravely and miraculously rescued by a watch-maker who 
knew him. Billaud-Varennes, at this time a member 
of the Council of the Commune, dressed in his insignia 
of otBce, presided over this butchery of aged helpless 
meni and told the people they were doing their duty. 
This being done, two hundred priests who lay under 
lock and key in the Church of the Carmelites were 
massacred to a man, not without much laughter and 
many jests on the part of their murderers. Being re- 
freshed with wiue sent to them by the committee of the 
section, the ^orgeurs went to the Abbaye, wherein 
were confined from two to three hundred persons, in- 
cludinf? Swiss, Gardes-du-Corps, deputies of the first 
Assembly, priests, ladies, and others. These were 
nearly all dispatched in the course of the ni^ht \ aud 
during that same night, throughout which the Assembly 
sati some hundreds were massacred in other prisons, and 
many scores in the streets. 

On the following day, Monday, the drd, Roland and 
that other extra-virtuous Gironde minister Servan, ap» 
p eared in the Assembly, to request that some stop might 
be put to tfie popular excitement, which had been 
produced by a few malicious men." The bouse asreed 
on a proclamation to the people, which was to be read by 
sound of trumpet. But it was late in the evening of 
the 3rd bcibre this proclamation was drawn up, although, 
from morning till noon, from noon till night, the egor- 
geurs, with short intervals for rest, continued their work. 
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Boland, who had aocompanied Senran to the bar, did 
not 8p€»k, but he faandea in a longwtndedy piragmaticali 
pedantic letter full of ffeneraUties^ commonplace axioms^ 
and self-laudation. Madame, his wife, applauds his 

wondrous courage in being the first to raise his voice 
against the massacres. Yet how did virtuous Roland 
speak of these multitudinous and gigantic abominations ? 
Why. he mingled praise with his blame, and, in most 
gently condemning what had happened, half hinted at 
the usei'ulness of the popular fury ; and he openly and 
directly eulogised the lOtn of August, which threw botli ♦ 
the throne and the Assembly under the feet of a rabid 
democracy, and which led directly to these very mas- 
sacres. *^The wrath of the people/' said this self- 
Sttffidenti coldblooded formalist, in this letter to the 
Assembly, The wrath of the people and the movement 
of the insurrection are to be compared to the action of 
a torrent which sweeps away obstacles which no other 
power could remove, but the over-flooding and rush of 
which spreads ravage and devastation, unless it return 
very soon into its bed. Without the day of the 10th of 
August [a day rendered , by ihe massacre of the Swiss, 
as atrocious as any single day of blood that followed {f] , 
it is quite evident that we were all lost ; the court, fully 
prepared long before, was only waiting the moment to 
fill up its treasons, to spread over Paris t)ie flag of death, 
and to reign by terror! The feeling of the people, 
always just and prompt when their opinions are not 
corrupted, anticipated the moment marked for their ruin, 
and rendered it fatal to the conspirators 1 It is in the 
nature of things, and in the nature of the human heart, 
that victory sliould bring w ith it some excesses : the 
sea, agitated by a violent storm, continues to roll and 
roar for a long time after the tempest is over ; but all 
things have their limits.** Could JDanton, could Robes- 
pierre at any time, could Marat himself have spoken of 
blood and horror with more coolness than this? In 
another part of his letter, virtuous Roland said, Yester^ 
day •••••• was a day on the events of which we 

oi;^ht perhaps to throw a veil. I know that the people, 
VOL. uxi. s 
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terrible in their vengeance, yet observe a sort of justice: 
they do not take For their victim every man that is 
presented to their fury ; they direct their fury against 
those whom they believe to have been too long spared 
by the sword of the laW| and whom the perilous circum* 
stances of the tioies persuade them to imitiolate without 
delay. But I know that it is easy for seoundrelsi for 
some traitors, to bring aboot an abuse of this eflfet^ 
vesoence, and I, therefore, know that it ought to be 
stopped. I know that we owe to all France the solemti 
* declaration, that the executive power has been able 
heither to foresee nor to prevent these excesses ; 1 know 
that it is the duty of the constituted authorities to put 
an end to them, or consider themselves annihilated. 
I also know that this declaration exposes me to the rage 
of some agitators: well, then, let them take my life ; 
I only wish to preserve it for liberty and equality, kc.** 
He eulogised the gentleness and docility of the Frencb 
people, and said he was quite Biire that if they were only 
properly informed, and placed ^^ou a lerel with tm 
drcumstances of the times/* all would go well until Ae 
meeting of the Convention, which was dote at hand, 
and which could not fail of securing tranquillity and 
happiness under the best of republican institutions. The 
Assembly had opened their debates at the usual hour 
in the morning, and apparently without feeling* any 
interest in the massacres that were in progress. A letter 
Vras transmitted from Mayor Potion, who coldly and 
lyingly affirmed that he knew nothing of the events of 
the night, until it was too late to apply any remedy i 
Brissot announeed that Verdun was still holding out^ 
and that the enemy had met with a repulse at Mont* 
mtdy ; and was himoured with bud applauseB. A mil* 
liner came to predent some trinkets for tne senrice of the 
country » and to ofier to mount guard ia Paris as a soldknr i 
her patriotic daughter^ who came with her, presented a 
silver thimble and fifteen soils. Not a word was said 
about the butcheries which were going on more actively 
than ever at some of the prisons, and no further allu^on 
Itm made to them until the day was far advanced| when 
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the council of the commune requested that the Assembly 
would be pleased to name six of their own members to 
act conjointly with them in calming the effervescence.'* 
[The most atrocious, the most immense and astounding 
of crimes was, in the language of Petion's colleagues, 
only disorder or effervescertce.'] The Assembly instantly 
did as they were ordered, and named six deputies to 
act with the commnne — Bazire, Chabot, Choodieu, 
Thunot, Dussaulx, and Lacroix. Four of these six 
were disciples or Admirers of Marat — were JaoobinB of 
the fety worst kind ; and the remtdning two, to say the 
least of them, were men impatient fmr a republic, and 
who were sure not to expose themseWes to danger by 
couiiteracting their bloodthirsty colleagues, or by op- 
posing the ill and energy of the sovereign people. The 
individuals selected by the council-general of the com- 
mune to act with them in calming the effervescence were 
Robespierre, Manuel, and Del troy. Business was then 
suspended in order that the deputies might have time 
to dine for men dined in the midst of all these atro<> 
cifieSi aipped their coffee «id their chasse-cat^S while 
the streets of Pans were running with blood ; and the. 
gmoefttl and giacioiia Madame Roland was giving her> 
linnttvpartiea and displaying snoh wit as she had, and 
turning fine phrases m her Hdtel du Miniate all the 
while — at least she gave her usual five o'clock dinner to 
her husband's colleagues in office and the select members 
of the Gironde on this very day, the 3rd of September, 
entertaining the madman Anacharsis Clootz, who then and 
there undertook to prove that the massacres in progress 
were indispensable and salutary. Yet this woman, who 
tells us these facts about the dinner, tells us also, that 
the massacres were continuing ; that they lasted at the 
Abbaye from Sunday afternoon till Tuesday morning ; 
at Lia force still longer ; at Bic#tre four days, &c. 

It was on the morning of this day, the drd of Sep« 
tember^ and while the Ammbly and the coundl of the 
commune were both sitting, that one of the most dam- 
nable of all the murders — ^that of the Princess de Lam- 
balle — was committed. Thb lady^ a foreigner of royal 

s2 
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blood, descended from the ancient house of Savoy, had 
come into France at an early age to be married to the 
Prince de Lamballe, a branch of the House of Bourbon- 
Fenthievre. Marie Antoinette had become greatly 
attached to her, and had lived with her for many years 
as an equal and a sister. Hencei when that torrent of 
obscene Blander and libel began, which preceded the 
revolution, the name of the princess was always coupled 
with that of the queen, and she was charged with nearly 
every vice and turpitude that is to be found in Juvenal s 
sixth satire. At the time when the reign of liberty 
began, the princess was a w idow, and superintendent of 
the queen's household. She was and ever had been 
gentle in her manners, generous in her actions, graceful 
and kind-hearted to all people, and, though in her for- 
tieth year, her face and form ^vere eminently beautiful. 
She had never interfered in any business in court oi- 
^binet, except to procure pardons for offences, or pro- 
motions and favours for others ; but all these thmgs 
weighed lighter than a feather in the balance against the 
foul imputations which bad been cast upon her for years, 
and the fact of her being the friend and confidante of 
'^the defamed queen, next to whom she was the most 
hated woman in all France. Her life had been re^ 
peatedly threatened — had at one time, when the court 
was brought from Versailles to be imprisoned in the 
Tuileries, been threatened daily — and the poissardes, 
the dames de la Halle, and the other furies who had 
been wont to sit "knitting i' the sun*' under the walls 
of the palace and in the Tuileries gardens, had often 
sung in her hearing songs which expressed the happiness 
they should feel in carrying her bowels on their pike-* 
heads, along with those of the Austrian woman. At 
the time of the flight to Yarennes, the princess got safely 
out of this Pandemonium ; she was living in security 
and honour in England when the king accepted the 
institution, and when her generpus affection and devo- 
tion to the queen induct her to return to Paris, She 
followed her royal mistress to the dungeons of the 
Yemple, and was barbarously tprn fropa her at tlie end 
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of a few days, to be sent alone to the prison of La Force. 
She was there when the massacres began on Sunday 
afternoon ; she was there when her chamber door was 
burst open, and she was told that she must go to the 
Abbaye. She sud she did not wish to be removed ; 
that she was as well at La Force as she could be at the 
Abbaye, or in any other better prison. A national 
guardsman approached her bedside — ^for she was lying 
on her bed, though not to sleep— and told her that she 
must go; that her life depended on her obedience. 
Having with difficulty obtained permission to be left 
alone for a minute, she rose from the bed and arranged 
her dress. When the ruffians went in with their in- 
fernal Allons, marchons," and when she saw the 
blood upon their faces and their hands, she almost sank 
to the earth or into it ; but two men supported her, and 
leaning upon them she walked or was dragged down to 
the terrible gate. All agree in relating that she had 
scarcely crossed the threshold of the prison ere she re«- 
ceived a blow on the head from a sabre which made her 
blood spout; that the blow was presently repeated; 
that she fell dead among the heaps of d^, and that 
then the people, (horrible to be told I) tcomen mixed 
with men, stripped her beautiful body stark naked, cut 
off her head, and committed other mutilations and acts 
which none but a French *pen would dare describe — 
which cause the pen to drop from one's hand in thinking 
of them. They stuck her head, her heart, her limbs, 
and other parts of her body upon pikes, and singinp: and 
dancing they promenaded them through Paris. When 
they had done their worst there was a worse behind — 
when all that they could do to the remuns of a beautiful, 
noble-hearted woman could only damn them to eternal 
fame without hurting her, an accursed villain cried out, 
We must carry her to the foot of the throne ; AUom^ 
au lianpkr* and to^ the Temple they ran, to show 
her to the queen, with their horrible shrieks and hell 
songs, rounded off from time to time with the ** 9^ 
** Vive la nation 1" " Vive la liberte I" and the Marseiiicse 
hymn, the only hymn now sung iu revolutionised France. 
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While these massacres were ra<?ing in the capital, fiily- 
three political prisoners were sacrificed at Versailles. 

In various towns and nuinicipalities the people rose 
with the avowed intention of murdering all political 
prisoneNi all priests, all aristocrats — all men whatsoever 
who outraged the principle of equality by pofisming 
property and elegant houses or dresses ; but in- many in- 
stances the Communes would not consent to take their 
lesson from Paris, and the National Guards, not yet suf- 
ficiently sans-culottized, courageously opposed the egor* 
geurB* At Meaux fourteen individuals were butchered 
in the prison of the fort, and a day or two later a good 
many priests of the town and neighbourhood were put 
to death by the mob, who carried their heads upon pikes 
through the streets. At Caen, at Rouen, other horrors 
were committed ; at Roanne seventeen heads of priests 
and officers were promenaded on pikes ; at Gisors the 
Duke de la Rochefoucauld, ez-president of the directory 
of the department of Paris, was cut to pieces under the 
eyes of his mother and bis wife; at Rheims, eight 
priests and laymen were put to death. In the south 
there were many massacres; at Lyons nearly every 
prisoner in the Ch&teau Pierre-Encise was despatched ; 
and Avignon, where fighting and massacring had never 
ceased since the expulsion of the papal authorities and 
its annexation to France, became one slaughter-house. 
At Bordeaux, the head-quarters of Girondism, attempts 
were made to sieze the priests, but the mayor and the 
municipality made head acrainst the insurrection, and it 
appears that not many were murdered. 

No two accounts agree as to the total amount of these 
wide*8pread massacres. Nothing like an exact account 
was attainable at the time, and now no such thing is to be 
expected. The ' Histoire de TEspion,* a work of some 
authority, states broadly that the number of all who vrere 
massacred in the course of the month of September, at 
Paris and in all parts of France, was 16,000. Bun^ 
and Berville, who published their Memoires in 1823, 
make the numbers of those who were igorges in the 
prisons of Paris alone, amount to 12^800. In this caU 
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dilation there is evideotly some great ezaggeratioi|« 
Peltier, the royalist writer, calculates the niimb^r killed 
in the prisons at 1(X>5 ; but he omits seyeral of th^ 
prisons in his account, and among them that of Bicetre, 

where, according to every r(?latioi>, the murders were 
the most numerous, and attended \yith the most horriblp 
circumstances.* 

Maton de la Varenne, speaking only of the prisons, 
and not of all of them, sets down the number of the 
killed at 1049, of whom 202 were priests ; but he relied 
upon prison registers, whiich were very imperfectly kept, 
and took no account of the murders that were committed 
in the streets and in private houses, or of the massacres 



theii; and though the prisons were emptied by the 
butcheries of the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th, the work of 

killing was loosely renewed on the 6th and 7th, and 
was not entirely over on the 9th, while the massacres 
were well nigh recommencing with as much fury as ever 
on the 16th and 17th. It is not very probable that any 
very exact list was taken at any of the prisons of the 
immense numbers that were sent into confinement by 
Danton's domiciliary yisits just before the massacrej^ 
began. As there was no possibility of escape ; as tli^e 
baniers were strictly guarded all the time the massacre? 
lasted ; as the people had lists of the names of mapy 
thousands of obnoxious individuals ; as the butchery in« 
disputably lasted four days find fights, in full activity^ 
ana as assassinations were performed from time to time 
daring a whole fortnight, we believe it may safely be 
assumed that from 4000 to 5000 victims perished in 
Paris alone, and that in all France th^ere fell iu the 

* This is Peltier's list: 

Aox Cannes et It Saant-Finnin « . . 244 

A TAbbaye Saint Germain • , . • 180 

An Clottre des Bemardins • • • . 73 

A I'Hdpital de la Salpetri^re • ... 45 

A la Conciergerie •••«'«• 85 

AuChfttelet 214 

A rHdtel de la Force 164 




There was only a lidl 
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course of this dismal month, by murder alone, some 7000 
souls, or near upon half the number stated by the author 
of * L'Histoire de I'Espion.* 

It is a relief to escape from these civil proceedings, 
even to the horrors of war, for the worst of them are less 
revolting than these things. It is admitted by a French 
military man, writing shortly after the crisis, that, not- 
withstanding the discordant views of the allied powers, 
there was a moment when everything was possible ; but 
they surfiered that moment to be lost The French people 
had been expecting invasion, and preparing to meet it for 
mtfny months— for more than a year France had been one 
great drilUgromid, There was a time when a large part 
of the population, not yet indoctrinated by the clubs, or 
emboldened by success, or comuiitted by daring and ex- 
treme acts, were waverinpr and uncertain ; but the allies 
Malted to make their attack till the moment when the 
naity of f'et ling and the pojiLilar enthusiasm were at their 
highest pitch ; and even then, instead of beginnin^: the 
campaign early, so as to have ail the summer before 
them, they did not enter France until the month of 
August. Before Verdun surrendered to the PrussianSy 
Dumouriez called a council of war at SedaUi composed 
of Lieutenant-General Dillon^ four major-generals, Petit 
(his prmcipal cotmmissary), aiid his own stm, which con- 
sisted only of three experienced Officers. He opened 
the map' of Champagne, into which the Prussians were 
penetrating; and he showed that, Longvvi being taken 
and Verdun invested, wliile another body of the enemy 
had advanced beyond Thionville, and were threatening 
Metz, there were no means left either to form a junction 
with Marshal Luckner, or to receive succours from any 
other quarter in time to deliver Verdun; and that 
accordingly there was nothing to be depended upon but his 
own army. This army was far inferior lii humoer to that 
of the Duke of Brunswick ; but then the cavalry of it was 
composed of the best regiments, of France, and waa 
upwards of 5000 strong; more than one-half of his in- 
fantry (eitceeding in all 18,000 men) vras formed of 
regiments of the line; the rest consisted of national 
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guards, being well disciplined, rendered warlike by a 
year's encampment, and by continual inarches and 8kir-> 
mishes with the Austrians ; the artillery, too, being ex^ 
cellent) counting a park of 60 piece3, besides battalion<% 
guns. With such weans there was no reason to despair : 
be thought that this arm^ might be the salvation of 
France. It had the inestimable advantage of acting in 
its own country, where every thing was to be expected 
from the enthusiasm of the people. On the other hand 
the Prussians would be retarded by the sieges, by the 
difficulty of finding" provisions, by the delays incident to 
their own convoys, and by the terrible quantity of their 
heavy artillery. The equipages of so many princes, the 
number of drang"ht-horses necessary to drag their cannon, 
stores, and baggage over rough roads, must make their 
march exceedingly slow. On the contrary, bis own 
army, which could not possibly remain where it was, 
might move with great rapidity. But in what direction 
should it move ? After various schemes had been pro* 
posed, Dumouriez, who abounded in that military genius 
pf which his late rival Lafayette had never given a 
token, pointed to the forest of Argonne upon the map, 
and exclaimed : — Behold the Thermopylce of France ! 
If I can but arrive there before the Prussians, all 
will be saved !"* The forest of Argonne is a belt of 
wood, running on elevated rocky ground, nearly all the 
way from Sedan to Passe van t, a lenprue beyond Ste. 
Menehould, the entire length beinir about fifteen French 
leagues, its breadth very unequal, varying from four 
leagues to half a league. It separates the Bishoprics 
(Les Trois £v^4s), a rich and fertile country, from 
Cham))agne the Hungry, or the Lousy (as pomlleuse 
properly signifies)^ a district cursed by Nature, in which 
was neither water nor wood, forage nor pasturage, 
but one cold bed of clay, without towns or bourgs, with 
no habitations but a few wretched villages scattered here 
and there and far apart. The forest was intersected 
with rocks, watercourses, bogs, and marshes, which 
^rendered it impenetrable to the march of an army 

. * Domour^ Memoirs. 

s 3 
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eioept hj five openings or pa^s. As tbere were no 
other means of advaadne on the French capital, where 
the Duke of Brunswick had proniised to dine by a 
eertain day, it is astonishing tiiat he should not have 
seeidred one or two of the of these passes ; but he 
had done nothing of the kind, wasting several davs in 
the sieges of Lon^wi and Verdun, places wiucn he 
might have left in his rear without any danger. But if 
he could now discover Duinouriez's intentions, he could 
hardly fail of remedying his blunder ; and, as he was 
considerably nearer to the best of the passes, or those 
which led most directly to the capital, the French 
general must move with the greatest rapidity, or see hid 
plan frustrated. But Dumouriez not only moved with 
admirable rapidity, but also marched in such a way as to 
conceal his intention, until it was too late for the Duke of 
Brunswick to attempt anticipating him. He moTcd his 
army in several separate colmnns ; and by the 4th of 
September all the five passes of the forest of Aigonne 
wm occupied by diflerent divirions of his army, whidh 
was every day reinforced by the arrival of national 
guards and volunteers. He had also transmitted orders 
to Ikurnonville to quit the fortified camp oi' Mauldc and 
march straight to Argonne with his 10,000 men, a con- 
siderable portion of whom consisted oi Bel^rians who Imd 
revolted against the emperor and joined tlic French ; and 
Beurnonvilie was expected to arrive in a very few days. 
Other troops— another army, in fact— were cmleotingin 
his rear at Bheims under General d'Harville. 

It ms not nntil the 8th of September that tiie Duke 
of Brunswick extauled his front, and approached the 
forest and passes of Argonne. His faead-quarfeen were 
constantly distracted by confliedng opinions, mi dis- 
turbed by the petulance and evil counsels of the emi- 
grants, who pretended that, as Frenchmen, they must 
best know how to manage a war in France, and who 
evidently misled him from the beginning of the cam- 
paign to the end of it. There were several very narrow 
chances : at one time Dumouriez was driven from his 
fortified camp f at another a panic seized his new levies* 
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and more than two thousand men £ed with incredible 
speed to the distance of thirty leagues, publishing every 
where that the army was betrayed and annihilated^ and 
that Dumouriez and all the generals had gone over to 
the enemy. But the able strategist contrived to keep 
the Duke of Brunswick and his army at bay ; and by 
the 19th of September, Dumouriez being ioined by 
Beumonville ana Ketlermann, found himself at the 
head of a force far superior in number to the army of 
Brunswick. On the 20th the Prussians made a some- 
what spiritless attempt to drive the French from the 
steep hill of Valmy. The affair has been very properly 
called the Can?ionnde of Valmi/ : each of the two armies 
fired more than 20,000 cannon-shot, and yet lost no 
more, in killed and wounded^ than 300 or 400 men 
each. It however gave great encouragement to the 
French, by proving to them that their steadiness and 
their fire could armt the progress of so formidable an 
enemy. The young Duke of Chartres (then plain M. 
ChartreSy and noii^ Louis Philippe, Kingof the jPrencb), 
was in this battle or cannonade, serving as a genend 
officer, and having for his aide-de-camp his younger 
brother, the Duke of Montpensier, then a vouth of 
seventeen. Kellermann praised the valour and conduct 
of both princes, and honourable mention was made of 
them in the bulletins sent to Paris. Fresh armies were 
now collecting round the Prussians, who found them- 
selves still entangled in a sterile country, in want of 
forage and provisions, a prey to a cruel dysentery, occa- 
sioned by tne badness ot their food and by the drench- 
ing of the autumnal rains, which now fell incessantly for 
many days, making the bad roads still worse, swdling all 
the rivers and streams, and ruining all the baggage.^ 

* Dumoariez, the Duke of Bmnswick, the Jacobin Com- 
misnoners, Goethe, the French newspapers, the English 
newspapers of the day, all mention these dreadful rains. 
But a critic in the • Edinburgh Review/ in commenting on 
Mr. Carlyle's account of the Campaign of Argonne, doubts 
or denies that there was any rain at all, and assares us that 
September is nota ndny vumikonihe ComtimiUl 
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At the beginning of the campaign the Duke of Bruns- 
wick had been assured by the sanguine emigrants, that 
the mass of the population, who most by this time be 
disgusted with the revolution, would rise and join hini) 
and light under the French princes who were with him ; 
and, in short, that the campaign would be nothing but a 
pleasant promenade along the banks of the Mame. But, 
instead of joining him, or even of remaining neutral, the 
copulation of the country seemed armed to a man a^^ainst 
lim, the peasantry cutting off and butchering all his 
stragglers, fighting in ambush on almost every road, and 
not unfrequently intercepting his convoys ; and at Valmy 
he had found that the sans-culottes were commanded by 
skilful and experienced generals, — that shoemakers and 
tailors were becoming very good officers, and that the 
new levies, mixed with old troops, could keep their 
ground. It was clear that neither he nor the emigrants 
had sufficiently reflected on the aptitude of the French 
people for the art and practice or war ; or upon the 6ct 
that such revolutions must neariy always produce great 
soldiers. The Prussians were pedants in tne art of war, 
believing that it could only be a successful art when sub- 
jected to their own rigid rules ; and, as Ibr the emigrants, 
it was one of the few articles of their limited belief, that 
roturiers could never make good officers — a conviction 
which was scarcely removed from their minds until the 
sans-culotte armies, under sans-cuiottc officers and gene- 
rals, had overrun half Kurope. On the 30th of Sep- 
tember, at the dead of night, Brunswick struck his 
camp, having sent before him his artillery and heavy 
baggage. On the morning of the 1st of October, 
Dumouriez detached Generu Dampier to occupy die 
abandoned camp of La Lune, which was found strewed 
with the carcases of men and horses, and offering such 
startling proofs of the epidemic malady or maladies which 
had been n^ng there, that Dampier ])reci pi lately aban- 
doned the post, lest his men should be infected. Du- 
mouriez, whose vanity was at least equal to his genius, 
hurried to Paris to show himself at the theatres, to 
receive compliments and laurel crowns, to solicit for 
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more trooj:^ in order that he might conquer Belgium, to 
see which party was getting strongef^t in the Convention, 
and to make friends accordingly. In many respects his 
reception was as flattering as he could have desired ; but 
some of the Jacobins thought that he had not done all 
that he might have done^ and other Jacobins were 
mortally offended at his having punished some federates 
who had brutally massacred lour deserters I'rom the 
emigrants. He was, however, enabled to march against 
the Austrians, who under the Duke of Saxc-Teschen 
had been oblig-od to abandon the siege of Lille, and to 
recross the Belgian frontier, a few days after the Duke 
of Brunswick's retreat from the Argonne. On the 4th 
of November, two French armies under DumoUries 
entered the Austrian Netherlands in nine columns; and 
on the 5th, being reinforced by another corps d*arm^e 
under d'Harviile, the^ came up with the Duke of Saxe* 
Teschen^ who occupied an excellent position, on some 
wooded hills near the village of Jemappe< But, if 
the Austrian position was good, their disproportion in 
number was very great, Saxe-Teschen not having more 
than fifteen or sixteen thousand men to oppose to fifty 
or sixty thousand French. 

On the morning of the 6th the French began a 
general action by cannonading, to which the Austrians 
replied from some well-placed redoubts. This heavy 
firing continued without mtermission, and without any 
great effect on either side, till ten o'clock, when the 
young Dake of Chartres, or, as he was now called^ young 



From eleven o'clock till one in the afternoon several 
charges were attempted^ but every time the French were 
driven back by cannon ball and grape-shot. At one 

* The Duke of Orleans, on being elected a member of the 
Convention, had taken the name of Philip Egalitet or Philip 
Ek^nality* Doilsley's Annual Register and other works of 
the day speak of General Egalit^ and of the bravery he dis- 
played at Jemappe, without any notion that he was the Duke 
of Chartresi the son of the Doke of Orleans. 




attack with fixed bayonets.* 
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time their centre, after losinf^ a great number of men, 
was thrown into complete disorder, and was not rallied 
by the young Duke of Chartres without extreme diffi- 
culty. While the duke returned with the centre to 
attack the village of Jema|)pe on Saxe-Teschen's right, 
DumouHcz, putting himself at the head of two fresh bri- 
gades, and singing the Marseiliese hymn, AUanSf 
enfans de la patriej* moved rapidly to attack some re- 
doubts towaitls the enemy^s left. He was accompanied 
by several regiments or strong squadrons of horse, and, 
not relying solely on the bayonet, he carried some light 
artillenr with him. These redoubts were defended by 
some Hungarian grenadiers, who fought most despe- 
rately ; but attacking by the gorge of the redoubts, and 
bringing their artillery within musket-shot, the French 
at length carried the works, when a fearful butchery of 
the Hungarians; ensued. Dumouriez, anxious about liis 
centre, put himself at the head of his cavalry, and was 
proceeding at a smnrt trot to its succour, when he met 
the young Duke of Montpensier, who was galloping to 
tell him that the centre was victorious, and that his 
brother had gained possession of the village of Jemappe 
after a bloody engagement. This decided the afiair ; it 
was only two o'clock, and the Austrians were in full re«> 
treat for Mons. The conquered moved ofS in admirable 
order, carrying with them all their artillery except seven 
or eight pieces ; the conquerors had scarcely secured 
their victory ere they were seized with a terrible panic, 
and, imagining that the Austrians had undermined the 
hill and that they would all be blo^vn into the air, five 
battalions abandoned the heights they had gained, and 
fled in the utmost disorder to a village at some distance. 
Dumouriez says that it was in consequence of tliis panic, 
and of the cowardice of one of his generals and of the 
disobedience of others, that he could not molest the Duke 
of Saxe-Teschen on his retreat. The battle of Jemappe 
decided the fate of the Netherlands, so miserably weak 
was the force collected for the defence of that rich country, 
and so disaffected were the Belgians to the House of 
Austria* Dumouriez states his own loss in killed and 
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wounded at 2000, and that of the Imperialists at twice 
that number ; but there is reason to doubt whether, 
from the nature of the combat and of the ground, uud 
from the want of pursuit, the French did not lose as many 
men as the Austrians. On the 8th Tournay opened its 
gates to Labourdonna^ei Dumouriez's second in com- 
mand ; Courtrai, Menin, and Bruges, which had been 
well Jacobinized beforehand, sent deputatioiis to the 
ccMdmander-iii-chief and to the Convention ; and, as soon 
as the intelligence of the battle of Jemappe arrived^ the 
' French commandant of Dunkirk, with only 1800 fool 
and 200 horse, marched to Nieuport and Ostend, which 
received him with joy. Without a single musket having 
been fired, all Flanders was subdued — or rather, the 
people joined the French and removed every obstacle to 
their progress. The exultation of the Flemings and 
Brabanters was in the course of a very few weeks con- 
siderably damped by the arrival of Jacobin commissioners 
from the Assembly, who plundered them most mer- 
cilesslyi levying contributions, taxing and harrowing 
them, aa if they had really been a conouered people. 
Even Dumouriez himself gave them a sad proof of what 
they had to expect : for almost as soon as be had entered 
MonS| where the inhaUtants reeeived him with the 
utmost joy, he issued an ordinance requiring from the 
clergy a forced loan of one year of their revenues ; and 
subsequently, in managing contracts for provisions, he 
forced the lielgian contractors to accept of payment in 
French pajier-money, which was every day becoming 
more discredited and worthless. His excuse is, that the 
Convention had no money to give him, and that the 
troops, engaging in a winter campugn, were ahnost 
naked. 

Old Marshal Bender, who had once so terrified the 
Belgian patriots by the threat of pulling on his boots^ 
was left in Brussels, not to offer any resistanoe, whieh 
was impiactieable, but merely to arrange a capitulation* 
On the evening of the ISth the marshal was summoned 
by the Alsacian Westermann, become a colonel in the 
armies of the French republic by vii tue of his exploits 
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in the Ttnleries on the 10th of August. Old Bender 
made the best terms lie could, and on tlie 14th Duniouriez 
entered Brussels amidst the acclamations of tlie people, 
and shouts of ** Long live the French f Long live 
liberty and equality 1 " Having called upon all the towns 
in Belgium to raise and equip volunteer corps and 
militia^ Dumouriez left Brussels on the 19th of Novem* 
ber, when Laboardonnaye was alreadjr laying siege to 
Antwerp, while Valence was blockading Namur. He 
captnrea Mechlin, where he found a great quantity of 
amiiiuiiiLion and arms, and an excellent foundry for cast- 
ing cannon. This enabled him to impiove the equip- 
ment of his troops, and to arm crowds of volunteers who 
had come from France, where they had been starving 
for want of employment, to take j)art in this harvest of 
glory and gain. The situation of France continued for 
years to furnish the like adventurers in prodigious num- 
bers, for there was starvation at home^ and no calling 
withing the reach of the common run of men was half so 
profitable as that of arms. To these numbers must be 
added numbers — not inconsiderable— of downright re- 
publican enthusiasts ; and of men passionately fond of 
war for the mere sake of war and its glories ; and asain 
other numbers who could only be safe from the Jacobins 
and the guillotine by throwing themselves into the ranks 
of marching armies. All this enabled the revolutionary 
generals to be careless whether a given operation cost 
them thousands of lives more or less ; the immense num- 
bers which fell were replaced by tresh arrivals : the want 
of regular employment at home, and the system of 
terror, ^'cre by themselves sufficient to recruit their 
armies. On the 22nd Dumouriez was astonished by 
finding the Duke of Saxe-Teschen firmly posted at 
Tirlemont. Another battle took place. The Austrians, 
though defeated, continued their retreat in admirable 
order, abandoning the country foot by foot, and fighting 
again on the 27 tn in front of Liege. At the beginning 
of this war of the revolution many of the Austrian re- 
treats, if properly examined, will be found to be more 
Mtrsordinary things thjui the J: leiich victories. Liege, 
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which swanned with rerolutionists and Jaoobhis^ who in 
various ways had hampered the operations of the em<* 
peror's general, welcomed Dumoimez as a deliverer on 
the 28th. The strong fortress of Antwerp surrendered 
about the same time to the Peruvian Miranda, whom 
Dumouriez had sent to supersede Labourdonnaye ; 
Namur surrendered to Valence on the 2nd ot* December ; 
aad tlms, one month after opening the campaign, the 
French found themselves completely masters of all the 
Austrian NetherlandS| excepting the Duchy of Luxem- 
bourg. 

Dumouriez, having sent Miranda forward to Rure- 
mondoi wished to continue his winter campaign by cap^* 
turing Maestricht, by calling up the Dutch democrats^ 
and by revolutionizing Holland, and all those Seven 
United Provinces. It was true the Dutch government 
had not declared war or entered into the coalition ' 

Sinst France ; but its predilection for the AustrianS| 
issiansi and emigrants, and its aversion to the French 
revolution, were not disguised. But, greatly to Dumou- 
riez s mortification, the Convention and the executive 
would not send him the order to attack the Dutch ; 
thinking it better, for the present, to maintain a neu- 
trality with the Stadtholder, until the Dutch democrats 
were better prepared for insurrection. Thus circum- 
stanced, he resolved to capture Aix-la-Chapelle. But 
he was sadly impeded by a pestilent Jacobin poet| 
Ronsin^ who had been sent by the Convention to super- 
intend the civil concerns of his army. On the 7th of 
December the Austrians fought another battle ; but 
they were &r too weak to secure or cover Aix-la-Cha» 



city of Charlemagne as a conqueror. On the 12th, when 
little more than ten leagues irom the Rhine, he put his 
army into winter quarters. 

But it was not alone in the Netherlands that the 
French, from being invaded, became invaders. The 
energetic men of Paris had resolved that Germany should 
be entered. General CustinCi who had been attached to 
the French army on the Upper Rhine, commanded by 




Dumouriez entered the ancient 
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Biron, made, with 18,000 or 20,000 men, a dash into 
the little circles of the empire, where there were no 
troops in the field, and none but weak garrisons in the 
fortresses. These silly German electors had all been 
indulging in the pleasant dream that the Dnke of Bruns- 
wick would crct to Paris, and therefore they had not 
thought it necessary to make any extra exertions. Spires 
and Worms capitulated to Ciistine on the 30th of Sep> 
tember and 5th of Octobm*, and on the 21st of October 
Mayence (Mentz) threir open its gates, all the garrison 
lading down their arms, except some eight hundred Aus* 
tnans who marched out and joined the grand army of the 
Coalition. All these successes could have been obtained 
only through the disaffection of these Germans to their 
rulers, and the dissemination among them of French 
principles. Custine had no artillery or material for con- 
ducting any siege, and the least resistance must have 
preserved Mayence : but the town and university were 
mil of democrats and believers in the new exposition of 
the nights of Man ; and these men had secret intelli- 
gence with Custiqe before he approached the place, and 
as soon as he had summoned it tney urg-ed the necessity 
of an immediate capitulation. In ail directions the first 
progress of the republican armies was favoured by the 
people of the countries they invaded, so that the French 
(mss and their political propagandists were indeed of 
more service than French artillery. Custine soon gave 
the speculative Germans some cause for regretting the 
welcome they had given him. Quitting the banks of 
the Rhine, he rushed to Frankfort on the Maine. This 
free commercial town had remained neutral in all the 
wars, and her neutrality had been respected by the 
armies of kings and emperors ; but these republicans 
were not so scrupulous, and they resolved to plunder it, 
notwithstanding the fact that the people ware disposed 
in their favour, and were wishing them every success. . 
They entered the open undefended place on the 27th of 
October, and levied contributions in the most rapadous 
manner. 

Ever since the time of I^ouis XIY. the Fraich had 
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pretended that the natural frontiers of their coontry were 
the river Rhine and the ht^h chain of the Alps ; and 
that Belgium, Savoy, and Niee, which lay within these 
limits, belonged to France by the assignment of nature. 

Dumouriez, when minister, had recommended, as a be- 
ginning, the conquest and permanent occupation of these 
countries. We have seen how easily he overran one of 
them. General Montesquiou, beginning earlier in the 
season, found Savoy quite as easy a conquest ; and 
General Anselme, who was detached by Montesquiou, 
and reinforced by six thousand Marseiliese, moved under 
ibe maritime Alps to make a prey of Nice. In both these 

Possessions of the King of Sardinia, the propagandists 
ad long been at work, and their labours had been at- 
tended with very great success. Several days before 
they made their declaration of hostilitieS| the Girondist 
executive had given peremptory orders to General Mon- 
tesquiou to attack Savoy, and drive all the troops of the 
king of Sardinia across the Al[)s, as these troops had been 
collected for no other purpose than to invade France, 
and to co-operate with the coalition. Before any blow 
was struck, the French had made pretty sure of the 
Savoyards, who hated the Piedmontcse ; and, by a variety 
of ingenious devices, they had gained aJl the information 
they wanted. A republican general, who thought it no 
shame to play the part of a spy^ took the dress and the 
name of an Irish priest; and imposed sadly on the cre- 
dulity of Colegno, the commanoant of Chamliery, the 
little capital of Savoy^ and also upon the too easy fiuth 
of Count Perrone, the governor-general of the duchy. 
Other emissaries went among the citizens and the people, 
explaining the stupendous benefits they must derive from 
the French system, the promulgation of the Rights of 
Man, the overthrow of the aristocracy, and a fresh divi- 
sion of property. Montesquiou knew that the Savoyards 
would everywhere join him ; and that the trooj^s of the 
king of Sardinia, about which so much talk had been 
made, did not really exceed ten thousand men, and these, 
too, scattered over the coontry , through the false security 
or the treachery of those who had the command over 
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them. On the night of the 2l8t of September, in the 
midst of a hurricane and torrents of rain, the republicans 
dashed across the frontier of Savov, and took by surprise 
the important fortress of Sannarellian, which was garri* 
aoned only by a handful of Piedmontese.'^ Without 
losing a maU) almost without firing a gun, the French 
reached Chambery, and were tliere received with trans- 
ports of joy by the Savoyard patriots. After making a 
triumphal entrance, and installing a provisionary council 
of government, composed of ardent democrats, who were 
invited to consider the expediency of an immediate union 
and incorporation with the French republic, Montesquiou 
advanced a few miles on the road that led to the pass of 
Mont Cenis, and took the formidable fortress of Mont- 
melian, wliich had been abandoned by its garrison, 
although well furnished with powder, bdl, and provi- 
sions. On the side of Nice there was the same mixture 
of imbecility and treachery in those who commanded for 
the king of Sardinia, and the same sympathy among the 
people for the French and their enticing principles, 
Anselme crossed tlie river Var, which tlierc Ibrms the 
frontier, on the night of the 23rd of September. An 
inconsiderable corps d'armde, composed of Piedmontese 
and Sardinians, retreated in the greatest confusion, and, 
without firing a shot, left the city of Nice open to the 
invaders. Without the least exertion, except that of 
marching to their prey, the republicans got possession of 
all that sea-boardy of all the lower part of the country of 
Nice lying between the maritime Alps and the Medi*i 
terranean, save and except the citadel of Mont Albano. 
To co-operate in this war of coasts the Gironde execu«s 
tive had despatched from the near port of Toulon Ad- 
miral Truguet, with eleven ships of the line, some 
frigates, and other vessels, having on board two thousand 
land troops. This fleet now came to anchor, and assisted 
in the siege of Mont Albano, which soon capitulated. 
Truguet perpetrated a iiorrible slaughter at Oneglia, a 
small but thriving town on the coast» the burth-place of 

* Carlo Botta, Storia d'ltalia dai 1789 al 1814« 
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the grtot Andrea •]>oria ; and soon after this exploit he 
returned to Toulon, not without some apprehension of 
being intercepted by an English fleet, for the Britidi 
ambassador had withdrawn from Paris in consequence of 
the dethronement of Louis XVI. and of all that had 
been done on the 10th of August. 

Half a century has passed since these horrors were 
. committed, but the memory of them has been transmitted 
from father to son in eloquent and exciting tradition, and 
there is not at this day, on all that coast, a mariner or 
peasant but will recount with flashing eyes the horrible 
particulars of the destruction of Oneglia. But for a long 
time neither a frequent repetition of these cruelties — 
which were mainly intended to work out Danton's sys* 
tern of terror, or faire peur-^or the rapacity and plun* 
derings of these republicans, could disenchant those 
desperate admirers who were predetermined to applaud 
or to excuse whatsoever they might do. According to 
these madmen, when the soldier of a crowned king killed 
a Frenchman in battle, it was murder, rank murder ; but 
when a sans-culotte admiral or general massacred with 
shot and shell the entire population of a defenceless 
town, it was but an act of republican energy, and a very 
useful lesson to tyrants and their base slaves. 

We return to raris. On the appointed day, tlie 21st 
of September, the members elected to the convention met 
in the Tuileries, the greater part of which was riddled 
by the cannourballs of the 10th of August. The elections 
for the city of Paris may enable the reader to judge of 
the spirit and influence under which they had been made, 
and will convey a tolerably correct notion of the character 
of the deputies returned by most of the departments. The 
Parisian deputies were — Robespiere, Dan ton, Camille 
Desmoulins, David, Fabre d'Eglantine, Legendre, Panis, 
Sergent, Billaud-Varennes, Augustin Robespierre, 
Collot d'Herbois, Dussaulx, Freron, MARAT, Philippe 
Egalite, Thomas Manuel, Boucher Beauvais, Raffron, 
Robert, Lavicomterie, Osselin, and Laignelot. They 
included in their number all the members of the notOK 
Hons committee of surveillam^ of the oommune wh9 
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had directed the egorgeurs or Septembrizeri* Among 
them were three newspeper editors, a butcher, a painter, 
an actor, an engmver, a prince of the blood-royal, two 
itreet orators and authors^ and one advocate— which," 
says Thiers, refmsented the confusion and the varietir 
of existences which then agitated the capital of France. 
The first two returned by the Paris electors were Ro- 
bespierre and Danton. Their success, about which there 
never could have been a moment's doubt, was hidled 
with enthusiastic joy by the Jacobin club and by tlie 
commune, who, in fact, had secured their return. Marat 
had the same all>etiicient support, and w*as f)assionately 
recommended to the Parisian electors by Chabot^ who 
treated with contempt the remonstrances of such as 
represented that the Friend of the People was rather 
too fond of blood, and was already lyim under two 
triminal accusations. Brissot, who was Afarat*s rival 
icandidate, had no chance against him, and was oUkfed 
to get returned by one of the departments. Theee mo* 
tions proved iimi he and his party could do nothing with 
Paris, and without Paris there was no hope of victory 
to them in the mortal combat they were entering upon 
with tlie ultra- Jacobins. After the failure of Brissot, 
some of tlie Girondins set up Doctor Priestley against 
Marat ; but the doctor was beaten by the horse-doctor. 
It might have been thought that the September massacres 
Would have dispelled the admiratioa of the blinded or 
most frantic or the repaUican^; but it was after these 
atiaocities, and at a moment when the details of them 
were ringing throughout Europe^ and filling men*s minds 
with horror, that Priestlev became a French citiaen^ and 
was elected a member of this convention, which, from 
the first, showed its determination of pursuing the 
same sanguinary course. Some have thought that the 
losing the honour of representing the city of Paris in 
the Convention, and his mortification at being beaten 
by a man like Marat, may have contributed to keep 
Priestley away from France. Thomas Paine, who had 
gained additional consideration by publishing the second 
part of the ' iiights of Man/ was elected by the depart- 
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ment of Pas de Calais. Priestley was elected by the 
depfirtment 9f rOrme^ but never took his seat in the 
Convention; "because/' as his friends sud in the 
House^ " he could not speak our language." Abb£ 

Si^yeSy who had not very patiently endured Robespierre's 
self-denying ordinance, was returned by the depart- 
ment of La Sarthe ; and various other members of the 
first or Constituent Assembly, who had scarcely been 
heard of since the dissolution of that body, tbund their 
way into the Convention. The departments of the 
south remained tolerably constant to their representa* 
tives in the Legislative Assembly, and there was not 
bne Girondin ^f any note but found a place in the Con- 
vention* These GirondinSy who had sat on the left 
before, now took their plaees on the right, the Jacobins 
taking the left, «nd Robespierre with the deputation of 
Paris and all the most excessive Jacobins seating them^* 
Selves at the summit of the left (mr la cr&e de la gauche) y 
from which position they obtained tlie name — the me- 
morable name — of la Montague, or the Mountain. What 
had been called the Centre " was now called the 
Plain ; " and at the beginning, it was occupied by a 
very considerable portion of tho House, some being mo- 
derates, some cowards, and a great many mere trimmers, 
ready to gd with the Jacobins or with the Girondins, 
according to circumstances* The first president ap& 
pointed was Mayor Potion. There was an immediate 
throwing down of gauntlets between the Girondins and 
the ultra-Jacobins. The Gironde mmisters, by means of 
thw orators in the House, attempted to discmHt Mamt 
sud crush Robespierre, who still retained his name of 
the " Incorruptible. They failed completely, and only 
embittered by their attempt an enmity which was already 
implacable. But both parties soon agreed in bringing 
the king to trial and execution. In the meantime all 
the captives in the Temple — the king's sister Elizabeth, 
his queen, and his two- young children, as well as Louis 
himself, — were treated with the most execrable bar* 
barity. 

The mockery of a trial began on the 11th of Deceai- 
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ber, when the kiqe was brought to the bar of the Con*' 
vention. Altbou^ Louis had been diligently studying 

during his captivity the trial of Charles I. as related by 
Hume, he did not, like that prince, deny the authority 
of the court before which he was brought, or refuse to 
answer. ,He urerod that up to June, 1789, there was no 
constitution, or no existing laws, which hindered his do- 
ing what he had done. The president then charged him 
with having surrounded Paris with troops in the month 
of July, 1789, and of having caused blood to be shed. 
Louis replied, that at the time he had the right of com-* 
manding the troops, protesting that he had never had any 
intentioii of sheading the blood of any of his subjects*- 
In this manner they went through the lurtides of chai^ge, 
fifty-seven in number; Louis either answered bv a 
simjjle negative, or insisted that what he had done bad 
been done before the constitution, or was justified by 
the laws as they then existed, or had been done since 
the constitution, which threw all the responsibility upon 
his ministers. In reply to the charge about the journey 
to Varennes, he said that he must refer to what had 
passed in the Constituent Assembly at the time, which 
Assembly had set aside the charge for ever by restor*^ 
ing him to the throne, and by swearing with him to the 
Monarchic Oonstitution. He scarcely showed any 
warmth or yehemencei except when the president 
charged him with having caused all the bloooshed on 
the 10th of August, 1792, when he cried out with a loud 

voice, " No, Sir! No ! that was not I ! 

The Tuileries was threatened, in a way which all con- 
stituted authorities witnessed. The mayor and other nui- 
nieipality saw it; and as I was a constituted authority, 
I had a right to defend myself; but I did not do even 
that — T sent for a deputation of the National Assembly, 
and I came and took refuge here with my family." It 
was, however, resolved that all the blood poured out on 
the 10th of August should be laid directly to the charge 
of the king ; and it was by the cry of vengeance for this 
blood— a cry incessantly kept up by the mob, the clubs, 
and the newspapers — ^that Miese proceedings were preci- 
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pitated. On the SOth of December, deputations began 
to present themselves at the bar tQ tell the honourable 
deputies that the dtizens of Paris were wearied out by 
) their long delays. Eighteen of the Paris sections sent 
petitions and committees ; and the men who had been 
wounded on the 10th of August, and the widows and 
orphans of the patriots who had perished on that day, 
came in one grand dramatic group to the Convention to 
demand vengeance and blood for blood. Some of tlie 
wounded drao-god themselves slowly along upon crutches, 
and one of tlieni was carried in a litter. Their orator 
delivered a terrible speech to the fathers of the coun- 
try, legislat<M« of all mankind," telling them that Louis 
roust perish on the scaffold forthwith ; that there would 
be no humanity upon earth until all kings were destroyed ; 
and that there would be no virtue until all priests were 
destroyed also. The president made them a very com- 
plimentary speech in return, and invited them all to 
the honours of the sitting. The greater part of them 
went and sat oa ihe benches with the members of the 
House. 

A.D. 179.3. — On the 1st of January more addresses 
were presented from the departments demanding the im- 
mediate execution of the klnir, who had been voted 
guilty on the night of the 2(itii ol' December, in the 
midst of the joyous acclamations of the blood-thirsty mob 
that crowded the galleries of the House, and frequently 
took part in the debate. It was timidly hinted by some 
that the English government would resent the death of 
the king. Billaud-Varennes said that thb was a disho* 
nourin^ and groimdiess apprehension, and that he was 
astonished the French executive had not sent over an 
address to the English people, which had been prepared 
fome time ago. <^ Everybody,'* said Billaud, knows 
the sad situation of the English people^ and that they are 
our friends. The oppressed English desire nothing 
better than to fraternise witli us.** Men and women 
were now crying through the streets of Paris, There 
has not been blood enough ! ** Let the scythe of 
equality strike oif more heads ! " Givo us bre^ and 
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equality ! " " Put the traitor to death, and then we 
shall liave both equality and bread!'* "The cause of 
all our woe is in the Temple and in a part of the Con- 
Tention 1 *' &c. Some of the Gironde, fearing the conse- 
quences rather than pitying the king, voiild fain have 
atopped short of immediate execution on the scaffold ; 
but they were powerless, they had helped to surrender 
all power to a sovereign mob, and, while sitting in the 
Assembly or skulking in their lodgings, they trembled 
for their own lives. One of them had the extraordinarv 
courage to declare that all forms of justice and all feel- 
ings of humanity were outraged, and that the Convention 
was deliberating under the daggers and cannons of a 
faction ; but these self-evident truths made no impression 
either upon the mobs in the galleries or upon the men of 
the Mountain^ who had the cannons emd the daggers 
under their control. Out of seven hundred and twenty- 
one members present there was not one that would ven- 
ture to say that the king was not guilty, and only thirty- 
seven who declared Uiat they were incompetent to 
pronounce judgment, or who recommended some punish- 
ment short of death. 

After a long and most riotous debate on the 16th of 
January, the House proceeded to vote the execution. A 
secretary began to call over the muster-roll, in order to 
show who were present and who were not ; for all such 
as should be absent or refuse to vote on this solemn oc- 
casion had been threatened with destruction by the clubs 
and the mob. It was eight o'clock at night, and the 
hall was only impericctly lighted up with lamps and 
candles. All faces ^ycvc cither pale or flushed — the 
heads and shoulders projecting irom the galleries seemed 
about to fall upon the members sitting in their seats. By 
a drawing of lots, or by some operation styled a raulemeni^ 
the deputies of the Garonne, Gers, and the Gironde, wha 
nearly all belonged to the party named Girondists, were 
the iirst called upon for their votes. TAe first of all who 
voted was Mailhe, and his vote was La Mobt (Death) 
— but he demanded that the Convention should after- 
wards discuss the point whether execution should follow 
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immediately, or whether sentence should be suspended 
for a time, taking care, however, to add that his vote of 
death was independent of this proposition. The next 
two members that voted were Del mas and Projean, who 
both said La Mobt, and nothing more. As the business 
went on, the galleries applauded all who voted simply 
for death, and hooted and threatened all such as at- 
tein]>ted to qualify the sentence, or to commute it into 
imprisonment or banishment Early in the roll, Ver- 
gniaud, who was acting as president, was called upon ; and 
pale and trembling, and cowering before the popular 
fury, he pronounced the monosyllable Death, although 
he had previously declared that his heart and conscience 
would never permit him to give such a vote against the 
unfortunate king. Guadet, w ho voted next, said Death^ 
but recommended the suspension of execution (le svrsis), 
which had been first suggested by Mailhe. Next camei 
Gensonne, who followed up the concise vote La Mort, 
by demanding that the Convention, in order to prove to 
Europe that the condemnation of Louis was not the work 
of a faction, should deliberate immediately after judgment 
on the measures of security proper to be taken in favour 
of the children of the condemned, and against hia 
family ; and that, in orde^ to prove that no distmction 
was made between villuns (sceUrtUs), the Convention 
should enjoin the minister of justice to pursue before the 
tribunals the assassins and brigands of the 2nd and 3rd 
of September ! In some few instances courage and hu- 
manity were found where their existence could never 
have been expected. Thus Grangeneuve boldly voted 
** Impeisonment (la Detention) ; " and Manuel, with 
equal boldness, said Banishment," and soon after- 
wards rushed out of the House for ever — but not before 
he had been hustled, kicked, and beaten, beaten on the 
ver^ floor of the House, and then in the lobl^. As the 
voting continued, one opinion, delivered by Service, to 
keep the king in prison, and only execute him in case of 
the coalition again invading France, seemed to make 
some little impression ; but it was only for a moment, as 
the conviction was by this time universal that republican 

72 
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France, instead of suffering invasion, rmght now invade 
all Europe, and, in alliance with the people, bring down 
every throne to the dust. Lepelletier Saint-Fargeau, a 
man of noble birth and large fortune, who had figured in 
the Constituent or first Assembly, and who had ha- 
rangued and written largely for the abolition of all capital 
punishment, now, to save his own life, said, Dsath. 
Condorcet said, ''Tm orbatb8T pvhishbuint short 
OF Dkath." Thomas Paine, who had previously urged 
his opinions with more courage than any of them, both 
in conversation and in writing, voted for Imprisonment 
TTTJ. THE Peace, and then Banishment. Several 
momlx^rs of the Mountain voted, like the majority of the 
Girondists, for Death, with the Sursis. As every 
member had to answer to his name, to ascend the tri- 
bune, to deliver his sentence viva voccy and then to write 
it and sign it in a proces verbal, the dismal business pro- 
ceeded very slowly. Some of the deputies fell asleep in 
their places^ and had to be roused by the ushers when 
Aeir names were called* Others, choosing their time, 
ran oat of the House to get dinner or other refreshments. 
The people in the galleries brought their refreshments 
with them, and were seen drinking wine and brandy^ as 
in a common tavern. One particular gallery set aside 
for distinguished visitors was occupied by Philippe Ega- 
lite's mistresses, and by other rouged and splendidly 
dressed dames, some of whom, with cards and pins, 
pricked down the ayes and noes as if they had been at 
the roulctte-tabic or playing at rouge-et-noir. Deputies 
of the Convention carried ices, and bon-bons and other 
condiments, to these proper priestesses of that temple of 
liberty ; and love-making of the J^Vench fashion, and ^gal- 
lantry, and assignation, went on even as if the harlots 
and scoundrels had been at a merry play. From time 
to time some fellows went over to the neighbouring 
coiiee^houses, where other cold-blooded scoundrels were 
betting upon the results of the appel nominal. Marat 
voted, Death within twenty-pour hours; Danton, 
simply, Death ; but Robespierre accompanied his vote 
of Djgath by a long comment, in which he said that the 
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very reasons which had formerly induced him to call for 

the abolition of capital punishment now made him 
demand the death of the tyrant, and in him the death of 
all royalty. When the tarn of Sieyes came, that ex-abbe 
said, shrilly and briefly, La Mokt sans phrases (Death 
without phrases). But the vote which made the most 
sensation, was that delivered by the ex-Duke of Orleans, 
who mounted the tribune between night and morning, 
and with a hollow, shaking voice said, " Solely occupied 
by my duty, convinced that all those who have made 
attempts, or shall hereafter make attempts against the 
sovereignty of the people, merit death, I vote for 
Death." There was a universal murmur, a sort of 
subdued groan ; but this was all, and with the vast ma- 
jority there collected, the feeling of horror was transi* 
tory. All through the next day, the 17th of January, 
this voting continued. At eight o'clock at night, when 
Chazal the younger gave the last vote of" all, the presi- 
dent announced that he had received two letters, one 
from Louis's counsel, the other from Lebrun, the minister 
for ibreign affairs, who enclosed a note about the king 
from the Spanish ambassador. Garan-Coulon, and a 
great many more deputies, Girondists as well as Jacobins, 
shouted that the letter from the Spanish minister was an 
insult, and that it ought not to be read. Danton ex- 
claimed, I am astonished at the audacity of any power 
pretending to exercise an influence over our deliberations. 
If everybody was of my opinion, we would this instant 
declare war i^nst Spain, were it only for this letter/* 
Gensonnd said be thought like Danton, and he moved 
the order of the day, which was carried unanimously. 
The note of the Spanish ambassador, who offered, in tne 
name of his sovereign, not only the neutrality of Spain, 
but her friendly mediation with the other powers, if 
they would only spare the lite of Louis XVI., was thrown 
over the table and sent baek unread to the foreign office ; 
and, if all the courts of Europe had sent similar notes, 
they would all have been treated in the same manner. 
They then read the note from Louis's counsel, who 
begged to be heard once more at the bar. Robespierre 
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inristed that the counsel co»i1d not be heard ondl the 

appcl nominal had been scrutinized, and the result of it 
made known ; and, after some debate or clamour, the 
House agreed with him. At this moment Dueh^tel, a 
fanner from the neighbourhood of Thoiiurs in Poitou, 
who had been returned to the Convention by the depart- 
ment of Deux-Sevres, and who had q:onerouslv exerted 
himself in favour of the king, was carried into the hall in 
blankets, and with his head wrapped up. He had been 
lying on a siek bed, but had risen from it in the belief 
that one humane vote more would turn the balance. 
Draper Lecointre, Duhem^ and some other Jacobins, 
contended that he could not vote, as the appel nominal 
was over, and the result of it known ; but Valaz^i who 
was acting as one of the secretaries^ paid that the acmtiny 
was not over, and the majority decided that the House 
could not refuse to any member his right of voting. 
Duchatel crawled up the steps of the tribune, and gave 
his vote for BANisniviENT. Charlier, a member of the 
Mountain and a close adherent of Marat, demanded 
tiiat the president should interrogate the sick member 
in order to make him confess who had sent to 
bring him there in that state ; but this proposition 
was rejected with murmurs. The secretaries then 
presented the lists to the president (Verffniaud), who, 

Jutting on a solemn countenance, said, Citisens, 
am going to proclaim the result of the scrudny. You 
are going to pmorm a grand act of justice. I hope that 
humanity will induce you to maintain the most profound 
silence: when justice has spoken, humanity ought to 
have its turn." After this preamble he read the result 
of the third appel nominal. — The number of members 
absent on commission was 16, 8 were absent through 
real or feigned sickness, and 5 had refused to vote. Of 
the 721 that remained, 2 had voted lor the galleys ; 286 
for imprisonment and banishment at the peace, or for 
immediate baniehmcnt, or lor an nnprisonment which was 
to end in death if France should be again invaded ; 46 
had voted for death with the sursis either after the 
expulsion of the Bourbons, or at the peace, or at thd 
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ratification of the constitution ; 26 ,had voted for death, 
but had subjoined the recommendation of Maiihe ; and 
361 had voted for death without any condition, restriction, 
or recommendation. Taking the 26 shuffling Girondina 
(Mmihe and tfiose who had voted irith him) as being on 
the side of mercy, the minority for Death was only a 
majority of One ; but throwing Maiihe and his crew on 
the other side, as they must be thrown, the blood 
majority will stand at 53, or 387 against 334. When he 
had gone through these enumerations, Vergnluud said, 
in a sorrowful tone of voice, " Citizens, I declare, in the 
name of the National Convention, that the punishment 
it pronounces on Louis (^apet is Dkatii." 

The very next instant the king's counsel came to the 
bar. Des^ read a protest signed by Louis, who, besides 
protesting, clsdmed to be permitted to appeal to the 
people* Des^ pleaded eloquently for the helpless sove- 
reign, dwelling upon the smallness of the majority and 
the anxiety which the large majority of the Convention 
had so lately shown for the ratification by the people. 
Tronchet spoke with equal eloquence ; and the tears and 
sobs of the white-headed Malesherbes, which scarcely 
allowed him to speak one uninterrupted sentence, were 
more eloquent than any rhetoric or any pleading. Many 
members seemed overcome by the old man's tenderness ; 
but Robespierre rose and delivered one of his freezing 
speeches. Guadet demonstrated that it was impossible 
to allow the king's appeal to the people, and the House 
forthwith determined that there should be no such ap- 
peal, but that the surm^ or suspension of execution, 
should be debated on the morrow. They then adjourned 
amidst hootings and hissings, for, though it was near 
midnight of me ITth, and they had been sitting ever 
since nine o'clock of the morning of the I6tfa, the galle** 
ries were furious at their adjourning without settling the 
mrsis question like all the rest, and leaving the king for 
immediate execution. 

On the fourth morning after this dismal midnight, 
the having been refused, Louis was dragged to 

the scatibld, which was erected between the garden and 
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palace of the Tuileries and the Champs Elysees. He 
died like a ChriBtian herO| the last words heard from his 
lips being, I pardon my enemies ; I pray for France ; 
I die inuooent ; I ever desired the good of the people ! " 
As his bleeding head was shown to the blooay rabble^ 
both people and troops put their hats and caps upoa their 
bayonets and their pikes, and waved them in the air, 
with prolonged and rc-ccljoing shouts of Vive la R^- 
publique!" Vive la Nation!'* "Vive la Liberte!" 
It was twenty-four minutes past ten o'clock of jSlonday 
morning, the 2l8t January, 1793. Louis was ouly in 
the thirty-ninth year of his age. He had reigned nine- 
teen years all but four months and a few days. 

The patriots standing near the scaffold dipped the 
heads otllieir pikes in the king's blood, and others pressed 
forward to dip their handkerchiefs, but not, as we are 
assured, " out of any royalist superstition." The roar of 
cannon announced to the captives in the Temple that the 
King— the husband, brother, father — was no more \ and 
a litUe later an the day the mob paraded with their bloody 
pikes before the windows of the queen's prison, and 
sang and shouted, and danced their infernal carmagnole. 

The day that the death of Louis XVI. was made 
known in London, that iujuiense city looked as if a great 
national calamity had happened. The news carried grief 
and consternation to other populous capitals, in many of 
which reigned the blood relations or the close connexions 
of the unfortunate monarch, who might command the 
outward signs of mourning, grand masses for the dead, 
and pompous funereal services; but in none of those 
cities was the sadness so universal and spontaneous, so 
much the uncontrolled and undisguised feeling of the 
mass of the people, of all classes and conditions of men, 
as in London. The general conviction had been that 
the Convention would stop short of death ; and at first 
the report of the execution was scarcely credited ; but a 
moment's incredulity, or stupor and bewilderment, gave 
way to indignation and horror; and, except in the case 
of some incurable political fanatics, the French people 
and liieir present rulers were execrated for the deed by 
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every man, woman, and child in the three kingdoms. So 
vehement was ^this feeling that there rose a cry of War 
from every part of the island. 

Parliament had met the preceding 13th of Decem- 
ber, several weeks earlier than had been intended, the 
government having by royal proclamation called out the 
militia on the Ist of December. The speech from the 
throne was much longer than usual, and full of alarm — 
alarm at the spread of French principles, not only on 
the Continent, but at home. It attri!)iite(l the calling 
out the militia to seditious practires which had already 
been discovered, and to a spirit of insubordination, 
tumult, and disorder which had manifested itself in 
various places. It declared that there was some fixed 
design against the constitution, and that this design was 
evidently pursued in connexion and concert with persons 
residing in foreign countries. It declared that his ma- 
jesty had observed the strictest neutrality in the present 
war on the Continent, and had uniformly abstained from 
any interference in the internal affiiirs of France ; but 
that it was impossible for him to see without serious un- 
easiness the increasing indications which appeared there 
of an intention to excite insurrection in otner countries, 
to disregard the rights of neutral nations, and to pursue 
schemes of conquest and aggrandisement. It mentioned 
the fate with which Holland was threatened by the 
French armies which had overrun the Netherlands ; and 
it said that, under all these circumstances, his majesty had 
thought it right to adopt precautionary measures, and to 
make some augmentation of his naval and rniiitiiry force. 
Fox, who was not yet disenchanted of his dream and 
idolatry of French liberty, and who perhaps had some 
reason to say that ministers were exaggerating the 
dangers to be appi ohended from popular disaffection at 
home, made a brilliant speech, condemning every part 
of the address, and every sentiment that had been uttered 
in support of it. He declared it to be his firm opinion 
and belief that every feet asserted in the king's speech 
was false, that all its insinuations were unlbundcd, ihat 
no improper spirit existed, and that the alarm had only 

F 3 
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been raised by the artful designs and practioes of minis- 
ters. He rejoiced in the triumph of men fighting for 
liberty over the invading- armies of despots, and said that 
when there had been a probability of the triumph of the 
armies of Austria and Prussia over the liberties of France 
his spirits bad drooped, and his heart desponded, Ue 
bitterly condemned the calling out of the militia; he 
taunted goyemment for daring to assume a power or con- 
trol over the minds and speculative opinions of men ; and 
he said, not without some foundadon, that the ultra-loyal 
mi Tory dubs and societies had been going to as great 
extremes in one direction as the reforming societies could 
have irone in the other. He did not think that England 
was in a state to go to war ; he did not think that any- 
thing which had occurred in France, or in Belgium, or 

111 Savoy, or anywhere else, would justify us in going to 
war with the French republicans. He condemned mi- 
nisters for not sending a new ambassador to treat with 
the present executive goveniment of France, Pitt was 
not there to answer him, but the reply came with more 
force from the lips of Windham, who had figured for so 
many years as one of the leaders and most eloquent 
chiefs of the Whig opposition, and who had been linked 
in such close friendship and fellowship with Fox« This 
eloquent and elegant man had been scared by the horrors 
perpetrated in Irance, and had followed iBurke, whose 
political pupil and friend he had ever considered him- 
self. He declared— and this was at the least as true as 
Fox's asseveration that the danger was exaggerated — that, 
whatever might be the amount of real danger, the real 
alarm was exceedingly great, was felt in every town, 
village, and hamlet in the kingdom, was agitating every 
man who had a veneration for tlic institutions of the 
country, or had property to lose, or had a proper English^ 
aversion to anarchy and bloodshed* For himself he be* 
lieved that the wu-m was not greater tiian the real 
danger. He knew of his own knowledge, and all men 
must know, that there had been and still was a constant 
communication between persons in Paris and persons in 
London, the object of which was the destruction of our 
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present form of government. The effect was already felt 
in an alarming degree ; for in evorj town and village, 
and almost in every house, these worthy gentlemen had 
their agents, who regularly disseminated their pam- 
phlets. These agents delivered these pamphlets gratis ; 
a proof that there must be somewhere a society that 
demyed the expense, for the agents themselves were 
poor men. The greatest pains nad been taken with 
the poorer part of the community, to wean their 
affections from government, to make them dissatisfied 
with their lot, and eager to pull down and plunder 
all who were above them in fortune and station. 
Windham believed that the motives of the combined 
armies that had attempted to march to Paris and liberate 
Louis XVI. were g:ood. The maxim that no country 
ougfht to intermeddle with the internal affairs of another 
might be true in a limited sense, hnt he could not admit 
it as an unvarying rule, as some countries might choose 
to set up principles that were subversive of the govern- 
ment and tranquillity of all their neighbours ; and| even 
without stirring beyond their own frontiers, or openly 
intermeddling in the afiairs of their neighbours^ thev 
might commit incalculable mischief, which would call 
for repression and suppression. But, he would ask, 
how had France observed the rule that no country ought 
to interfere with another ? How had she abidecf by her 
decree that she abandoned for ever all ideas of foreign 
conquest? What had she done with Savoy ? She had 
converted it into a department. She was now treatiner 
the little republic of Geneva still worse. Her decree 
that she would give liberty to all mankind was no better 
than an avowal of a design to disturb every power of 
Europe. They talked, indeed, of giving to the people 
of every country where their arms were victorious a free 
choice of the form of government ; but did they ever 
wait to take the sense of the majority ? Not they. Mr. 
Grey, who remained an unchanged Foxite, replied to 
Windham, and Dundas to him. Dundas declared that 
the utmost arts and industry had been used to circulate 
Faine's * Rights of Man,' and other works of the same 
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tendency, among the poorest and most ignorant of the 

])eople ; and that it was time for them to asseM; their own 
rights, to confound all distinctions^ to seize and divide 
property, and, in short, to follow the example which the 
jFrench had set them. The National Convention had 
been ea^er to countenance every complaint of grievance 
from the factious and discontented in this country ; and, 
in proof of this fact, Dundas read addresses which the 
Convention had received with great applause, from 
several political societies in England. Was not this, on 
the part of the French, an unjustifiable interference in 
the mtemal afi'airsof another country ? And had not 
leading members of the Convention repeatedly declared 
that they would look not to the sovereign, but to the 
people of Great Britiun— that they would appeal from 
the government to the republicans of England ? Some 
might pretend to shut their eyes to the truth, but he 
would never believe that the passion of the French for 
conquest and aggrandisement had been changed by the 
change of their government from a monarchy to a demo- 
cracy, or that the slightest trust was to be put in their 
decrees, manifestosj and proclamations, to which they 
had already given the lie by their conduct in Belgium, 
in Savoy, and at Geneva. He referred to the treaties 
which bound us to assist Holland, intimating that these 
alone imposed the necessity of our arming and preparing 
for the worst* The French, since their conquests in the 
Low Countries and the capture of Antwerp, had declared 
that they would open the navigation of the Scheldt. 
This must be ruinous to the commerce of the United 
Provinces, and England was a guarantee that this should 
never be allowed. Burke, who had seen many of his 
predictions already verified, and whose horror of the 
Gallic revolution was unbounded — ^Burke, wlio believed 
that, if Fox had been suffered to succeed in his project 
for the amendment to the address, he would for ever 
have ruined this nation, along with the rest of Europe, 
rose and spoke with extraordinary warmth. Considera- 
tions of party, he said, and all minor considerations, 
must now give way : he came forward not as the de- 
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fender of opposition or of ministry, but of the country. 
He believed the country to be in great danger ; he knew 
that there was a iiu^ion in England who wished to sub- 
mit to France, in order that our government might be 
reformed upon the French system ; and he knew that 
the French corresponded with and encouraged this fac- 
tion, and were preparing to aid them. The cabals and 
conspiracies, the practices and corresi)on(lences of this 
French faction in England, were of |)ublic notoriety. 
Mr. Cooper and Mr. Watt had been deputed from 
Manchester to the Jacobins : these ambassadors had been 
received at Paris as British re])resontativcs. Other 
deputations of English had been received at the bar of 
the National Assembly : they had^ gone the length oi 
giving supplies to the Jacobin armies, expectfng m re* 
turn military assistance in England. A regular cor- 
respondence for fraternizing the two nations had been 
earned on by societies in London with the Jacobin 
societies in various parts of France. To prove the 
truth of these assertions, he read the addresses of the 
Englishmen and Irishmen resident at Paris ; and of Joel 
Barlow and John Frost, deputies from the Constitutional 
Society of London to the National Convention. He de- 
clared that the question was not whether they should 
make an address to the throne, but whether they should 
have a throne at all. There would soo© be no throne or 
settled government in Europe, if French arms and 
French principles were allowed to take their own course ; 
and he recommended and prayed for unanimity and de«- 
termination in England as the best means of stopping 
the progress of French arms. The division, which did 
not take place till three hours after midnight, exhibited 
the numerical weakness of the Foxites : 290 members 
voted for the address, and only 50 against it The great 
maiority of die Whigs, vexed at his imprudent conduct 
and alarmed at the tone held by men and societies which 
Fox frequented, had parted company with him for ever, 
and had followed the Duke of Portland and Burke. He, 
however, now gave notice that to-morrow he would move 
an amendment upon the report. And accordingly on 
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the 14th of December, when the Lord Mayor brought 

up the report of the address, he proposed the addition of 
a clause requesting tliat the king would enter into nego- 
tiations with the present Jacobin government of France. 
In his speech Fox threw the whole blame of the horrid 
scenes which had occurred in France upon the coalition, 
and eulogized the spirit and valour of tne French repub- 
licans, who had taught the proudest men in this world 
that there was an energy in the cause of justice and free- 
dom which nothing could defeat. ''Thank God/' said 
he, Nature has been true to herself ! Tyranny has 
been defeated, and those who fought for freedom 
are triumphant/' He said that all the inhabitants 
of Europe sympathized with the French and wished 
them success, regarding them as men struggling with 
tyrants and despots. He could see no force in the 
objection raised by some men that France had actually 
no government to treat with. Surely that was a govern- 
ment wliich the people considered as such. Great 
Britain ought immediately to acknowledge that g^overn- 
ment and negotiate with it. lie proceeded to contend 
that we could not cfo to war without the greatest hazard : 
that Ireland was disaffected, so that no man in his senses 
could expect any hearty support from that kingdom; 
that we could obtain no new allies on the Continent, and 
that our ally the King of Prussia could not be depended 
upon ; and that no reliance whatever was to be placed on 
the Emperor. Among some excepHoiudfb ^araefer^ 
Burke had classed and reprobated M« Roland, a man 
eminent for many virtues ! [The cant about tiiis eter* 
nally virtuous" individual had reached England, and Fox 
probably did not yet know to what a condition of dis- 
credit and insignificance Roland had by this time fallen 
in France, any more than he knew that these Girondist 
rulers with whom he would have negotiated were to be 
swept away in the course of a very few months by the 
"exceptionable characters" to whom he alluded as being- 
the only bad men in this new republic] He said that such 
invectives did not tend to conciliate France ; that such 
gross insults and injuries could not be forgotten or for^ 
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given by a spirited people like the French* He said 
that sooner or later we must acknowledge this French 
republic. Was not the republic of this country readily 

acknowledged at the time oi Cromwell? Did not courts 
vie in their civilities to our coaimon wealth after the exe- 
cution of Charles I, ? If ministers* objection to receive 
an ambassador at present was that they did not know how 
to introduce a French republican minister into the king's 
drawing-room, he wished they would fairly confess it, to 
the end that the English people might see that their 
blood and treasure were to be sacrificed for a mere punc- 
tilio! [Many persons were hurt at this sarcasm^ and 
none more than George III., who is said to have trea- 
sured it in his memory, and to have frequently repeated 
afterwards, that Mr. Fox would have presented to him 
Marat or Robespierre, or Samson the headsman.] He 
bestowed some pathos upon the imhappy prisoners of the 
Temple ; but he soon passed from their sufferings to 
dwell more tenderly upon those of that " brave but unfor- 
tunate gentleman" Latayotte, whom the despots had locked 
up like a felon because he had always been a friend to liber- 
ty. Sheridan seconded the amendment as being calculated 
to rescue the country from a war with France. Burke 
again arose to declare tiiat he saw a spirit at work that 
would leave England no option between war and peace. 
Considering it as admitted that France must not be per- 
mitted to open the navigation of the Scheldt, and that 
she must be induced by negotiation or compelled by 
arms to restore the conquests she had made, he thought 
it a very extraordinary way of effecting either purpose to • 
represent our internal situation as rotten, and all our 
allies as powers not to be depended upon. Would 
Mr. Fox make a choice of friendships and enmities, and 
renounce all former alliances with established govern- 
ments to contract a close alliance with a country that had 
no government at all — with an anarchy ? And were we 
sure that the French republicans, even if courted, would 
come to any reasonable terms with us ? Yet this was 
the contingency for which we were to renounce our 
present aiiies, the ancient and established governments 
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of Europe. The French republic had not yet been 
recognised by any power whatever. And what was the 
peculiar time when England was to be the first to re- 
cognise it, and to send over an ambassador to Faiis ? 
Why, it was the very moment, perhaps, when the 
merciiess savages had their hands red witn the blood of 
a murdered sovereign 1 To follow the course proposed 
would look like giving a sanction to a bloody act — like 
giving currency to regicide, and affording a preliminary 
to the murder of our own sovereign. He shattered at a 
blow the argument that Fox had drawn from the conduct 
of Europe toward:? Cromwell and the English common- 
wealth. The French republic, he siud^ was svi <jencn's, 
and bore no analogy to any other republic or system of 
government that had ever existed in the known world. 
The English commonwealth did not attempt to turn all 
the states of Christendom into republics ; it did not wage 
war with kings merely because they were not democrats ; 
it professed no prindples of proselytism. The same 
might be seid of the republic of the United States of 
America. But France wanted to make all the world 
proselytes to her opinions and dogmas — France was for 
turning every government in the world into a democratic 
republic. If every government was against her, it was 
because she had declared herself hostile to every govern- 
ment. This strange republic might be compared to the 
system of Mahomet, who, w ith a Koran in one hand and 
a swoid in the other, compelled men to adopt \m creed. 
The Koran w hich France held out was the Declaration 
of the Rights of Man and universal fraternity ; and with 
the sword she was determined to propagate her doctrine, 
and conquer those whom she could not convince. WiU 
berforce, though deprecating war, if war could possibly 
be avoided consistently with justice, concurred with the 
speech from the throne and the proposed address ; and 
Fox's amendment was rejected without a division. 

On the very next dav — December the 16th, which 
was a Saturday, a day when parliament did not usually 
8it~Fox came forward with a tliird proposition, moving, 
** That an humble address be presented to his majesty. 
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that his majesty will be graciously pleased to give dl- 
reetion that a minister may be sent to Paris to treat with 
those persons who exercise provisionally the functions of 
executive government in France, touching such points as 
mav be in discussion between his majesty and his allies 
and the French nation,** Mr. Grey seconded the mo- 
tion, declaring that an immediate embassy to Paris was 
the only means of averting the greatest of calamities, the 
most dangerous war that England had ever undertaken. 
Some gentlemen expressed a hope that Fox mi^ht be 
prevailed upon to withdraw his motion ; some said that 
that iiiotion was a palpable encroachment on the royal 
prerogative ; and some bitterly censured him for his con- 
duct during the last three days. Fox, however, pursued 
his object with so much heat and perseverance as to 
cause the House to sit into Sunday morning, a thing not 
known in parliament for many years.'*' Mr. Jenkinson 
(afterw ards Earl of Liverpool) was of opinion that the 
motion did encroach on the prerogative^ and was other- 
wise improper and dangerous. He believed that there 
were disaffected persons in the country whose activity 
made them dangerous ; but he thought that war, instead 
of increasing their power of mischief, would greatly 
lessen it. The King of Sardinia had endeavoured to 
negotiate and conciliate the French, and what had he 
gained by it ? Ministers were blamed for not having 
taken the same course — ibr not having some months ago 
treated with the French ; but for many months there 
had been nothing in France with which they could treat. 
And now, when persons and things were every day 
changing) when all rule belonged to a mob of robbm 
and assassins, where could we apply ? What govern- 
ment could we acknowledge where there was actually 
no government ? How could England recognise a con- 
stitution which the French themselves were every day 
violating ? How could we negotiate with men who had 
declared a universal war to all governments ? On this 

* Burke, Letter to the Duke of Portland^ on the conduct 
of the minority^ &c« 
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very day," he exclaimed, ^< while we are here debating 

about sending an ambassador to the French republic ; on 
this very day is the king to receive sentence, and, in all 
probability, it is the day of his murder! What is it, 
then, that gentlemen would propose to their sovereign? 
To bow his neck to a band of sanguinary ruffians, and 
address an ambassador to a sot of murderous regicides, 
whose hands are still reeking with the blood of a 
slaughtered monarch The Master of the Rolls thought 
that Fox himself ought to be sent on this embassy. 
Perhaps he might be as well received as Frost or Joel 
Barlow ; perhaps not. The French rulers might say to 
him, Do you come from the King of Great Britain ? 
If you do, yoa can have no business here, as we have 
sworn eternal enmity to all kings : you had, tfaereforei 
better be gone !" Mr. Windham contended that not 
only experience, but higher principles, and the dictates 
of humanity, forbade any present recognition of the 
French republic. If Great Britain gave that recognition, 
which had been given by no other power, what would 
be the consequences ? Some of those consequences 
would be the alienation of all those powers with whom 
she was at present allied, and a universal discouragement 
on the Continent : for, by giving the whole weight of 
her character to France, she would place all the rest of 
Europe in a situation truly deplorable,— she would arm 
every subject of every kingdom against the powers that 
governed that kingdom, — she would recommend and 
fecilifate the imitation of what had been done, or was 
still doing, by the sans-culottes of Paris; and all this 
could not be otherwise than fatal to the future interests 
of the world. Mr. Grant, who had studied the law of 
nations, and who was well read in what the French now 
styled ** the worm-eaten writings of Grotius, Puffendorf, 
and Vattcl," replied to some gentlemen who chose to 
think that tiie forcible opening of the navigation of the 
Scheldt was not of sufficient importance to justify any 
loud com[)laint on the part of the Dutch. Not only the 
trade, but also the internal security and independence, of 
Holland depended upon that river. All the celebrated 
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writers on the law of nations had laid it down as a clear 
and indubitable principle that rivers belonged to those 
who inhabited their banks, just as fUr and no farther than 
those banks extended. If the banks belonged to ditf brent 
peoples or nations, then the dominion over the river was 
divided, each people possessing the part of the river that 
was contij^'-uous to their domain ; and such was the pohcy 
of this distribution, that, if it had not been laid down by 
the law of nature, it would have been a positive stipu- 
lation under the Jaw of nations, for without it no state 
traversed by rivers could be secare. If, as the French 
were now contending, the course of rivers was as open 
and common to all mankind as the sea itself, a fleet of 
French or Spaniards might sail up the Thames, and we 
should have no right to molest them until they actually 
begun hostilities. 

We can neither follow up the long and complicated 
debates (which did not end with the present session) 
upon the justice and propriety of England's engaging in 
this war, nor enter upon an adequate detail of the facts 
and reasons which justify the belief that the choice of 
]>eace or war no longer rested with the British Govern- 
ment ; that the direct provocations to hostilities did not 
originate with us ; and that, whatever complaints may 
justly lie against the unwise manner in which the war 
was for a long time conducted, the government of the 
day must be wholly freed, by every candid mind, from 
the charge of heedlessly and wantonly running into hos- 
tilities.'^ In the incurable madness of party it is still 

* For the true diplomacy (tf the time^ and for a very dear 
recital of the course of events, supported by documentary 

? roofs, we refer the inquiring reader to the * History of the 
Politics of Great Britain and France, from the time of the 
Conference at Pilnitz/ by Herbert Marsh (the late Bishop of 
Peterborough), 2 vols. Svo. This able work, in which no 
fact is stated without full and convincing evidence (taken 
chiefly from French decrees, manifestos, declarations, and 
other state*papers, and memoirs), was originally written in the 
German language — a language which a long residence at the 
University of X^ipsic had rendered as familiar to the author 
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vociferated that Burke drove lu into a crusade against the 
French republicans ; but, in sober truth, there was, on 
our part, no crusade at all : we raised our bucklers to 
prevent the French republicans from crusading over all 
Europe ; we went to war because neither our duty to 
our allies nor our duty to ourselves, neither our honour 
nor our interest, alluwed us to remain longer at peace. 
Unlike his father, the Earl of Chatham, Pitt was essen- 
tially a peace minister ; his pride, his hope was centred 
in measures which could be realized only in peace. The 
great aim of his life was to extend the industry and 
commerce, and improve the financial condition ot his 
country ; and he shrunk from the aspect of war so long 
as he could do so without absolute dishonour and un- 
equivocal danger. No amount of neutrality and silence 
on his part could have long delayed the declaration of 
hostilities by the Convention. The English people were 
prosperous, and wedded to the arts of peace; the 
Frendi people, armed to the teeth, had little to put into 
their mouths ; their industry had ceased ; they looked to 
war and invasion as means of living ; and their rulers 
looked to their constant employment in foreign conquest 
as their only saleguard. Peace," said the virtuous 
Roland, is out of the question ; we have 300,000 men in 
arms ; we must make them march as far as their legs will 
carry them, or they ivill 7'etum arid cut our throats 
And this <lread of an armed multitude must have existed 
and have led to the same decision, of making them march 
as far as their legs would carry them, if Prussia and 
Austria had never given refuge to the emigrants, or 
remonstrated against the acts of violence and encroach- 
ment that were committed, — ^if they had reduced their 
armies to the peace establishment, and ouiedy assented to 
all that France was doing at home ana abroad ; for the 
popular masses were armed long before there was any 
talk of foreign invasion ; they were aimed, not to coiitend 

as his own — and was first published at Leipsic, in February, 
1799, He translated it himscilf into English in the course of 
the same year j and it was published in Loudou in 1800. 
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with Prussia and Austria, but to put down, destroy, or 
drive out the aristocrats, by which term was understood 
every Frenchman that differed in opinion with the 
majority, and had property and a name. Before the con- 
ference at Pilnitz the principle had been adopted of 
arming the sans-culottes, as the class that was the most 
interested in the progress of the revolution, and best pre- 
pared for the privations and risks of war. Before there 
was any intimation of foreign interference France was 
converted into a great drill-ground, and the shock and 
convulsion which had taken place, the flight of the opulent 
and luxurious classes, had created a dearth of employment, 
which drove men to the army as their only resource. 
These legions, after doing the work of their rulers and 
legislators at home, would have demanded a proportionate 
reward, and their rulers would have sent them to glean it 
in the neighbouring countries, in the circles on the 
Bhine, in the rich fields of Belgium and Piedmont and 
Lombardy. This they would have equally done to save 
their own throats. Such an army could neither have 
been reduced nor maintained by any government in 
France ; but, in the national passion for war and con- 
quest, these troops would have been ready at any signal 
to throw themselves upon their neighbours to obtain not 
only free quarters^ but excitement, fame, and the chances 
of high promotion, the highest ranks in the army being 
now not merely open to, but almost exclusively reserved 
for, men of the lowest conditions. Thus, whatever course 
the European sovereigns and governments had pursued, 
there would still have been a European war. 

In the conferences of Pilnitz, where, in the month of 
August, 1791, the Emperor and the King of Prussia 
signed a declaration that they would take certain measures 
lo rescue the King of France, provided other powers 
would support them, England took no part whatever ; 
and when the Conferences were over, and the Emperor 
had returned to Vienna, she declared she was resolved 
to preserve the strictest neutrality. Besides the letter of 
the Emperor, whom the British government could have 
no interest in deceiving, there are various other proofs that 
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Great Britain, at that period, took no part in the coalition 
against France. It was an alterthouLiht of llic French 
republicans to charge Great Britiiin wilii being a party to 
that coalition : they did not latntion the charge in their 
present long declaration of war; and bctbre issuing that 
declaration they had repeatedly declared, in the Con- 
vention and elsewhere, that Great Britain had nothing to 
do with the conferences at Pihiitz. Brissot, a bitter 
enemy to England, said she acted the part of a mediator 
on that occasion, and laboured to calm the effervescence 
of the German prinees. Before the revolution had 
made so awful a progress, and even dunng the time of 
the first Assembly (when La&yette waa in ue ascendant, 
and was devising how to federate and fraternize with the 
Irish) many gross insults had been ofibred to, and wisely 
despised by, the British government. But, between. the 
montli of November, 1791, and the month of February, 
1793, there had been an accumulation of outrages, each 
of which, singly, would have provoked a declaration of 
hostilities from a testy nation, or from a government 
eager for war. And every time our silent submission or 
contempt was interpreted into fear and helplessness, and 
was iol lowed up by some new and grosser outrage. 

At the beginning of the year 1792 the British govern- 
ment reduced the number of sailors and marines to 
16|000 men, made a reduction in its very inconsiderable 
majy and gave up, or rather did not renew, the treaty of 
subsidy with Hesse^Cassel ; Pitt, in lusconfidenceof peace, 
abolishing taxes to the annual amount of 200,000/. At 
the same time the French not only augmented prodigiously 
their land forces, but also increased their navy, declaring 
that they would have 80,000 sailors and marines, and 
that tlie thunder of their ships was ready to roar in all 
seas. They must have contemplated a war with England, , 
for Prussia and Austria had no fleets whatever. When 
those two powers moved their armies towards the French 
frontier, the great naval preparations were of necessity 
suspended : but, as soon as those armies were in retreat, 
the preparations were resumed ; and three months before 
they declared war they had 21 ships of the line, SOb 
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frigates, 18 sloops, 24 cutters, and 10 sloops armed en 
flute, not only in commission, but actually at sea. The 
brutal bombardment of Oncp:Iia, and the impunity with 
which they had been allowed to scour a part of the 
Mediterranean and to insult the helpless Italian states^ 
had wonderfully elated their sailors. Upon war being 
declared by the Convention against Austria (in April ^ 
1792), Chauvelin notified the event to the Englisli 
court, and received another positive assurance that 
England would persevere in her neutrality. Chauvelbi 
an observing and an acute man, expressed his conviction 
that there was every reason for relying on these assurances 
of the English government; stating that Pitt was solely 
occupied with his schemes oF finance and home improve- 
ments ; that he had formerly assured a deputation of 
merchants that England would not meddle in the affairs 
of France ; that the nation had no taste for war ; that no 
preparations were making* either in the ports or in the 
arsenals. A few days af ter Chauvelin delivered a note to 
Lord Grenville, the secretary for foreign affairs, re- 
questing that all British subjects should be forbidden to 
serve under any foreign pov^er at war with France ; and 
with this request the court of Great Britain promptly 
complied, issuing a proclamation on the 25th of May. 
Nearly at the same time that this proclamation was issu^ 
at Chauvelin'js request there appeared the proclamation 
against seditious writings ; but this was a mere act of 
national p>olice, which had no relation to the government 
of France, and which no more concerned tliat govern- 
ment than the measures taken in France relative to the 
emigran ts concerned the English government. Chauvelin 
never pretended that any injury or insult was intended 
against his government or country in this proclamation. 
Nearly a month after its appearance he, in the name of 
his government, thanked His Britannic Majesty for his 
pacific intentions ; and a month after that, or on the 17th 
of July, 1792, he acquainted his government that the 
British court remained steady to their friendly disposition. 
The insults heaped personally upon Lord Gower, our 
ambassador at Paris, were numerous and excessive* But 
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for great temper on his part he would have withdrawn 

from Paris lon^ before the terrible 10th of August, and 
but for the real anxiety of his provernmeut to avoid a war, 
he must have been recalled. He remained when assassi- 
nation was a l ordre dn jour ; he remained when the 
sanguinary clubs and mobs were the arbiters and real 
masters of France ; \\v remained when his life was 
scarcely to be considered as safe, and he came home just 
in time to escape the sight of the monstrous September 
massacres. 

On the 17th of August, 1792, after Louis XVI. had 
been dethroned and his Swiss Guards butchered, the 
British government recalled their ambassador; but, in 
his letter of recall, Lord Grower was instructed to take 
especial care not to neglect any opportunity of declaring 
that his majesty meant to observe the prindples of neu- 
trality in everything which regarded the arrangement of 
the internal government of France. Lord Gower com- 
municated this letter to Lebrun, and that French minister 
returned an answer to it in the name of the new repub- 
lican government of France, expressing, indeed, some 
regret at his recall, bnt at the same time their great joy 
at the con ti nuance of the friendly assurances of Great 
Britain. They did not affect to consider the recall as a 
violation of neutrality; they left that gloss to be put upon 
the af&ir by Mr, Fox and his friends. In ordinary cir- 
cumstances the recall of an ambassador precedes a decla- 
ration of hostilities, but ambassadors had often been 
recalled without that step being followed by any war, and 
in itself it never amounts to a declaration of hostilities. 
When hostilities are intended the ambassador takes no 
leave ; but Lord Gower had taken leave in a friendly note. 
In the present case a recognised government had been over- 
thrown, and no regular government had been substituted 
for it. No one yet knew what manner ot government misj^lit 
be set up by the plottinir Jacobins and Girondins who 
had made the revolution of tlie 10th of Au^st, but who 
had scarcely begun to make the constitution which was 
to take the place of the one they had all sworn to — no 
one yet knew whether there might not be a fresh popular 
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insQirecdon and a new revolution within a month, a 
week, a day. Lord Gower bad been accredited to 
Louis XVI. as to the person invested by the consthution 
with the executive power of France, but Louis was now 
a prisoner in the Temple, and his authority was trans- 
ferred to a provisioiial executive council, liis lordship^s 
letters of credence were, therefore, no longer valid. For 
him to remain at Paris it would have been necessary to 
have sent him new credentials. But to whom could he 
be accredited ?~-Not to the executive council, for that 
was only provisional and temporary, and liable to be 
changed every hour — ^not to the National Assembly, for 
it had pronounced its own dissolution, it had ordered the 
election of a Convention, and it had decreed not that the 
king was actually dethroned, but that he was only pro- 
visionally suspended from his functions until the Conven- 
tion should riicct and decide what was to be done with 
him. As all authorities, or semblances of authorities 
(for there was no real one except that of the armed and 
bloody mob), were at that time merely transitory ; as 
there was nothing that a regular government could 
recognise, the most prudent and the most moderate step 
which England could take was lo withdraw its ambassa- 
dor, and wait at least till the new constitution should be 
determined by the Convention. There was, indeed, an 
incessant haranguing and writing about the natim^ which 
was said to be distinguishable and reco^isable apart 
from any government it had adopted or mi^ht hereafter 
choose to adopt. But governments can only treat with 
governments; Lord Gower could not take the sense of 
the French people by appel nominal. In the Assembly 
he saw one party succeeding another, and each pretend- 
ing that it represented the whole nation. If he had 
asked the Girondins, they would have told him that tfiey 
were the nation, and their adversaries a mere faction ; if 
he had put the same question to the ultra-Jacobins, he 
w ould have been told that thetf were the nation, and the 
Girondins a faction. Every man in France foresaw that 
very soon these parties would make a relentless war upon 
one another, but as yet few persons could be certain 
vox*, xxii, a 
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which of the two would remain masters of the field. It 
was even mure necessary to be neutral between these two 
parties than it was to be neutral between France and the . 
Coalition. If the British goveroment had treated with the 
party now in power, they would have been accused by the 
succeeding ruling party of having treated with a faction — 
of having intermeddled unwarrantably in the internal affairs 
of France. The recall ol our ambassador vi^as positively the 
best and the only means ol' preserving both neutralities. 

No complaint was raised by the executive Council of 
France upon the recall of Loixl Gower until after the 
Duke of Brunswick had been defeated, and the French 
troops had commenced their career of conquest. Then 
murmurs were heard, then decrees uitended to produce 
social insurrection and social war throughout the civil, 
ized world were promulgated one after the other, and 
then, too, more open mi flattering countenance was 
given to those deputations of soound^ls, fools, or mad-, 
men that carried over to the foot of the National Con* 
vention the congratulations of the Englisii societies and 
clubs — and then, too, iresli thousands of secret agents 
and propagandists received their missions to penetrate 
into every quarter, and to preach tlie rigiits of man, and 
blood, plunder, and anarchy to tiie poorest classes of 
society. Gregoire, the Jacobin priest, called these 
agents missionaries,*' Camille Jordan called them 
^'apostles of rebellion," and Cbaussard, who deelares 
that London abounded with them at the end of Novem^ 
ber and beginning of December, 1792, called them 
"revolution professors/' ,^^,^^7 furnished with 
money for the purpose of bribing and seducing the needy, 
and paying interpreters and other assistants. According 
to Brissot hiniselF, the executive council was authorized 
to take, under the head of army exti aonJinaries, unlimited 
sums Jb? these secret operatiom. lie also intimates that 
a great deal of tliis money was sent over to London, 
although the greater part of it was embezzled and appro- 
priated by the patriotic executive.'*' At this moment, 

Brissot ses Commettans. 
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too, Lafayette's cherished plan for revolutionizing Ire- 
land was taken up with vigour; and, a month or six 
weeks before the Convention declared war against Eng- 
land, Lebrun, the minister for foreign affidrs, most conii* 
dently asserted that the French were quite sure of 
Ireland, and that a reToiution must take place in Eng- 
land. This conviction was so strong and so univenHd, 
that no line of conduct which the British government 
could have adopted would have prevented their declara- 
tion of hostilities. And certainly there were some sub- 
jects of the Kin^ of Great Britain and Ireland who 
laboured with all their might to confirm Lebrun and his 
colleagues in their mistake. On the 18th of November, 
the very day before the Convention issued its iormal 
decree that France was ready to assist every nation which 
was ready to rebel against its own government (a decree 
which was translated into all the languages and sent to 
all the countries of Europe), a grand dinner, or fete 
eiviijuei was celebrated at White's Hotel in Paris. The 
company was composed of Englishmen, Irishmen, and 
Frenchmen, with some few republicans from other coun- 
tries. Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and other men of some 
name and consequence in the world, sat down to table 
and fraternized with Santerre, Thomas Paine, and other 
characters of the same notoriety. Among the toasts that 
were drunk were *'The National Convention of France" 
— " The Patriotic Societies of Great Britain and Ireland, 
with those men who have contributed to inform and en- 
lighten the people — Priestley, Fox, Sheridan, Barlow, 
&c." — The approaching National Convention of Great 
Britain and Ireland" — " May Revolutions never be made 
by halves." Eight or nine aays aflter the publication of 
the decree for universal insurrection, deputies from cer- 
tain British societies appeared at the bar of the National 
Convention, and signified their intention of adoptinc: the 
republican tbrui of government now so happily established 
in France. We hope,'* said the orator of the first of 
these deputations, that the troops of liberty will never 
lay down their arms so long as tyrants and slaves shall 
continue to exist. Our wishes, citizen legislators, render 

a2 
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US impatient to see the moment of this grand change. 
Nor are we alone animated by these sentiments ; we 
doubt not that they would be eqiiaily conspicuous in the 
great majority of our fellow-countrymen if the public 
opinion were consulted there, as it ought to be^ in a 
National Conventiobt/' In replying to this address, the 
president of the Convention said, Citizens of the world, 
royalt;^ in Europe is either destroyed, or on the noint of 
perishino; on the ruins of feudality ; and the Declaradon 
of the Rights of Man, placed by the side of thrones, is a 
devouring fire which will consume them all. Wojthi/ 
republicans^ congratulate yourselves on thinking: that the 
festival which you have celebrated in honuur of the 
French revolution is the prelude to the I'estival of na- 
tions.'* Chauvelin and his nicked and rather numerous 
legation, who came over to London shortly after France 
had declared war against Prussia and Austria, came with 
strange instructions, and acted in a manner altogether 
unbecoming and irritating. It was observed that, as soon 
as they amved, they eagerly sought the acouaintance of 
literary men and opposition journalists. The English 
public, therefore, took them for revolution professors or 
apostles, who came to propagate their system, and make 
proselytes and disciples. This view of their real func- 
tions is borne out by the instructions they received from 
their government: — 1. To embrace every opportunity 
of assuring liie English nation that, notwithstanding' the 
ill-humour of its government^ the French desired nothing 
more ardently than to merit the esteem of the English 
peopk, 2. To threaten the British government with an 
Ofpeal to the people'^ Their reception at court was of 
course not very cordial. They soon seemed to shun all 
intercourse with ministere and the friends of ministers, 
and to seek exclusively the society of Fox, Sheridan, and 
men of that party. ^Nothing could well be more inde- 
cent, or contrary to the rules which regulate di[>lomatic 
intercourse, than this conduct on the part of the French- 
men. The conduct of the English opposition would 
merit still harsher language; and, taken in connexion 
with Fox's behaviour towards the Empress of iiussia, it 
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looks almost like the adoption of a settled system, that 
the party, besides opposing ministers by national and 
legal means, should resist and thwart them by foreign 
means, and by connexions and correspondences with 
governments that were on llie very brink of war with us. 
Chauvelin, before negotiations really commenced, com* 
municated his secret instructions to an intimate friend of 
Mr. Fox. On one occasion he wrote to his government, 
**that, tliough he was not well with the English minister, 
yet he was perfectly so with Mr. Fox, and some other 
members of opposition ; and that it would not be prudent 
in France to lose the fruit of his labours with these gen- 
tlemen, and their subsequent services, for any vanrue 
form of diplomatic etiquette." No government would 
have allow ed such a diplomacy to be continued, or such 
diplomatists to reside in their country. 

Moreover, the extreme offence had been given and 
repeated : on the Malabar coast a French frigate had 
fired upon an English man-of*war, and the National As« 
sembly had never condescended to make any apology ; 
and at the beginning of the present year, 1793, just as 
the French w ere sending an ambassador to the United 
States of America in order to engage them to join 
France in a war against Enprland, the garrison of Brest 
made an attempt to sink a British sloop which was 
cruising outside the harbour ; and they poured a cross- 
fire into her, and hoisted a blood-red flag over their tri- 
color. If these things had occurred when Chatham was 
minister, and at the height of his warlike ardour, it can 
scarcely be doubted that hostilities would have been 
proclaimed immediately by England. 

There was one condition— and only that one — by 
which England might for the present have preserved 
herself from the declaration of war by tlie French, and 
that was, by concluding a treaty, offensive and defen- 
sive, with the republicans and Jacobins, That the 
French had the audacity to propose such a treaty is an 
indisputable fact, although French historians pass it over 
in silence. In July, 1792, Cbauvelin gave Lord Gren- 
ville clearly to understand that what they required was 
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an English arnianicut and an effectual and decisive co- 
operation on our part with France against our ancient 
friend and ally the House of Austria, and against our 
present closest all/ the King of Prussia I Mr. Fox and 
bis opposition, who had made so terrible an outcry 
against our Russian armamenti and who had defeated the 
object of itf could hardly have expected the government 
to comply with this strange request Moreover, a naval 
armament against two powers who had neither ships nor 
ports would have been of no more use than an armament 
against the moon : to adopt effectual and decisive mea- 
sures, England must have sent a land army to the conti- 
nent to co-operate and fraternize with the thoroughly 
Jacobinized and sans- culotti zed armies of the French 
republic. But the whole proposition is too gross and 
monstrous to deserve a thought or a word, were it not 
that the Foxite opposition pretended that the French 
bad never made any very unreasonable demands, and 
that by continuing our friendly negotiations with them 
we might very well have kept out or the Qontinental war. 

Under the influence of Dumouriez it had, howerer, 
been secretly determined to amuse England a little 
longer with some foignud attempts at negotiations ; and, 
on the 26th of January, M. Maret had been again sent 
across the channel to ask Mr. Pitt if he would treat with 
General Dumouriez. On the road between Dover and 
London, Maret, who evidently was not admitted into 
the whole secret, met Chauvelin returning to FariS| and, 
fancying he hin»elf might yet be the means of prevent** 
ing the war, he wrote to his employers in very pressing 
terms for fresh instructions, intimatmg that he would not 
request an interview with the English minister until he 
had received some fresh instructions. Maret remained 
eight days in London, but no instructions came for him. 
At the end of that time, or on the 4th of February, the 
declaration of war, which had been made by the Con- 
vention on the 1st, was known in London, leaving 
nothing for Maret to do but to get back to France as 
quickly as possible. So much truth is there in the 
harangues of the parliamentary opposition and in the 
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narratives oi' party writers, who asserted at the time, 
and continued to assert lonsr after, that Maret had come 
with full powers to treat and to ofibr extensive conces- 
sions and securities; and so perfectly true was the 
doclamtion of Pitt in the House of Commons, that 
M. Maret, during his whole stay in liondon, had pro* 
posed to his majesty's ministers no question of state 
whatever. 

The real motive of Dumouriez in sending Maret arose 

out of that General's discovery that the conquest of 
Holland presented more difficulties than he had contem- 
plated ; and that Miranda, whom ho had ordered to 
begin the attack before the 22nd of January, w^as not in 
a condition to move so soon. And thorofore, also, it 
wa5, that on the same day on which Maret was de- 
spatched for London, de Mauld was hurried off to the 
Hague again with a letter from Dumouriez to Lord 
Auckland, the British ambassador, intimating that he 
(Dumouriez) would be very happy if an opportunity 
presented itself of conferring with his lordship on the 
frontiers of Holland. Lord Auckland consulted the 
Grand Pensionary, Van Spiegel, and, after some delibe- 
ratio[], both these ministers consented to confer with 
^Dumouriez, Dumouriez, quitting Paris in the last days 
of January, before the Convention issued the declaration 
of war, and not being informed by the Girondin minis- 
ter<:, who all feared and suspecteH him, of their fixed 
determination to issue that declaration on the 1st of Fe- 
bruary, went down to Dunkirk, and thence proceeded 
to Antwerp, examining the country and the French 
afiiiy on his way, and nnding everything in confusioni 
evervthing in a condition that boded ill for the success 
of his next campaign, unless he could gain time <to re-* 
medy the disorder. It was the 2d of February when 
he arrived at Antwerp, It was agreed that, as soon as 
Lord Auckland could receive his instructions from hi* 
court, conferences should be opened at Moerdyk on 
board a yacht. Though they could soarcoly have been 
blind to the real motives of Dumouriez, the British 
governmenti to avoid the reproach which would haTe 
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resulted from a refusal, immediately consented to the 
hollow negotiation, and authorized Lord Auckland to 
treat with the French General. On the other aide, it 
was on the very day that the overture was made to Lord 
Auckland at the Hague- by de Mauld that the French 
executive issued the order to lay an embargo on all 
British vessek in the French ports. On the receipt of 
his instructions from London, Lord Auckland despatclicd 
a courier to Dumouriez^ who was still at Antwerp, and 
proposed the 10th oi February for the day of holding 
the first conference. But now Dumouriez knew that the 
Convention had declared war on the Isf, and this ren- 
dered iurther thoughts of negotiation impracticable. 
Two capital and evident consequences attended this ma^* 
ncBuvre of the French Proteus and its failure : the one 
was, that it showed a willingness on the part of the 
English government to negotiate even down to the last 
moment ; the other, which followed on the failure of the 
scheme for delay, was a series of failures and defeats on 
the side of Dumouriez, who, instead of taking Holland 
in the ensuing campaign, lost nearly the whole of Bel- 
gium, and saw the war carried once more to the frontiers 
of France. 

If, in Eng^laTid, there was a small minority desirous of 
continuing tiiendly relations with the revolutionistS| 
there was no party or section of a party in France 



declaration of war was the unanimous vote of the Na- 
tional Convention. Although the decree was drawn up 
by the hated Girondists, and presented by Brissot, the 
personal and deadly enemy of Robespierre and Danton, 

Doth those Jacobin chiefs and all the Mountain enihu- 
siastically concurred in it; not a man of any party op- 
posed it, not a single man in the House offered a remon- 
strance 01' amendment, or so much as a remark on the 
decree— ail cried impatiently, Vote] vote and it was 
put to the vote and carried instantly, with a unanimity 
which had hardly ever been seen before on any subject^ 
and wiiich was never seen again in that Assembly. 
When it was carried, they voted an address or appeal to 
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the people of Great Britaini and the creation pf assignats 
for 800)000,000 of livres. 

Such are a few, and only a few, of the particulars of 

the diplomacy which preceded the breaking out oi this 
most memorable of wars ; and the reader may judge* 
from them whether it was possible for England to tiave 
kept out of the contest, or to have treated with a set of 
anarchists who were determined upon the war from the 
beginning. But neither these iacts (and there were 
others quite as dedsive), nor the strongly pronounced 
sense of the vast majority of the nation, could prevent 
the Fozites from moving resolutions against our taking 
ap arms. These resolutions were negatived by parlia- 
mentary majorities of more than 6 to I, or were nega- 
tived without a division, A Bill was passed for pre- 
venting traitorous correspondence with the enemy. A 
number oi' petitions for parliamentary reibrm were 
quashed in the Commons, and a drag was for some time 
put upon Mr. Wilberforce's project for emancipating the 
Tieg^ro slaves. A Bill to relieve the Roman Catholics 
of Scotland, who were uniformly loyal and much op-' 
pressed, was passed without the slightest opposition. 

Burke bad strenuously recommended that the war 
should be prosecuted with all the vigour of which the 
comitry was capable ; but here the great statesman was 
never properly listened to. To those who deplored the 
interruption of bur commerce with the French, Burke 
replied, We ought not to enable France to carry on 
war out of resources drawn from the bowels of Great 
Britain! We must not allow Englishmen to fight against 
tlieir own country, and make contracts to its ruin !** 

Let us not," said he, sacrifice everything — the love 
of our country, our honour, our vii tue, our religion, our 
security — to mere trade and traihc : let us not estimate 
these high things by the scale of pecuniary or com* 
mercial reckoning. The nation that goes on that calcu* 
ktion destroys itself!" 

On the 6th of March some lamentable evidence was 
given of the weak and ineffectual manner in which mi* 
nisters intended to begin the great struggle on the Con- 

G 3 
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tinent Pitt acquainted the House, in the form of a 
royal message, that his majesty had engaged a body of 
Hanoverian troops to assist his allies the States>gene- 

ral ; and on the 11th, the House being formed into a 
committee of supply, the minister made a statement of 
ways and means, making- it appear that a loan of four 
millions and a half, and an issue of four millions of exche- 
quer bills, would, in addition to the ordinary revenue, 
carry him through the year. Resolutions were passed 
for the loan and for the exchequer bills. 

The king prorogued parliament on the 2l8t Jimoi with 
a hopeful and confident speech. 

We pass to the seat of war. On the 17th of Febnsi* 
ary Dumouriez moved from Antwerp, and attaclced the 
Dutch town of Breda, which capitulated immediately. 
On the 26th Klundert surrendered upon summons, and 
on the 4th of March Gertruy den burg eapiti dated, after 
a short and slifrht bombardment. The Dutch garrisons 
behaved in a manner whirh proved that they were dis- 
affected, or infected bv the new doctrines of the Riorhts 
of Man, and the proselytism of their countrymen of the 
Batavian legion. They made little more than a show of 
resistance ; and, after capitulating, a great many of them 
joined the French or the Batavian legion. Dumouriez's 
plan was to penetrate rapidly into the heart of the United 
Provinces, where he expected to be joined by Miranda, 
his second in command, whom be had sent to the right 
to reduce the important town of Maestricht, on the Maes 
or Meuse. Without counting his Dutch partisans, he 
had between 20,000 and 30,000 men ; but his army was 
badly ])rovided, because all parties in the Convention 
suspected him, and because the republican commissaries 
sent to supply clothes, provisions, &e., were the greatest 
and most barel'aced thieves that had been seen in modern 
days. The shifty Dumouriez might, however, have 
made up all these and other deficiences in the country if 
he had been allowed to advance ; but at the fortress of 
Williamstadt, which commanded the passive of an arm 
of the sea called Bies Bosch, he was brought to a pause. 
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Williamstadt was occupied by a brave old Dutch gene- 
ral, Count Botzlaer, with some Dutch troops that were 
not Jaeobinixed, and by a strong detachinent of the 
English guards, who had just arrived. Moreover, there 
was a small squadron of gun-boats on the Bies Bosch, 
which had been fitted out by Lord Auckland at the ex- 
pense of Great Britain; and this fiotilla, manned by 
British seamen taken from our merchant-ships in the 
Dutch ports, and ably commanded by Captain Barkeley, 
not only presented a formidable obstacle to the passage 
of that water, but greatly annoyed Dumouriez's troops 
as they prepared lor the siege of Williaiustadt. While 
Dumouriez was thus brought to a stand on the wrong 
side of the Ries Bosch, Miranda, who was at IMaestricht, 
and Miazinski, who was at Aix-la-Chapelle to defend 
the passage of the river Roer and cover Liege, were 
both defeated and compelled to give ground. On the 
last day of February the reinforced Austrian army, 
commanded by General Clairlait, passed the Roer under 
cover of night, attacked Miazinski by surprise, and de* 
ieated him. On the following day the Archduke Albert, 
with a portion of the Austrian army, carried several 
French batteries. On the 6th of March the Prince of 
Saxe-Cobourg, with the Austrian van, gained a com- 
plete victory over Miazinski's main body in front ol Aix- 
la-Chapelle, drove the French entirely out of that town, 
and followed tbeni ahnost to Liege, inflicting on them a 
loss estimated at 4000 killed and wounded and 1000 pri- 
soners, and taking from them 20 pieces of cannon. And 
on the same day Prince Frederick of Brunswick, with a 
detachment of the Prussian army, gained some important 
advantages near Ruremonde. Miranda had invested 
Maestricht, and had commenced a pitiless bombardment, 
for the French, who had made such an outcry against 
the Austrian bombardment of Lisle, never hesitated at 
having recourse to that destructive operation of war 
whenever they thought it suited their purpose. But the 
repeated defeats of Miazinski now compelled Miranda 
to retreat precipitately from Maestricht, to abandon a 
good part of his artillery and baggage, to recross the 
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Meuso, and to seek shelter, and a junction with the 
scattered troops of Miazinski, in the heart of Belgium. 
The Archduke reinforced Maestricht, crossed the 
Meu<?o, and followed Miranda as far as Tongres, where 
he obtained another advantage. Dumouriez now re- 
turned from Holland into Belgium, and, placing himself 
atlhe head of the French army there, he on the 18tli 
of March attacked the Imperialists at Neerwinden. The 
battle, which lasted from morning till night, ended in 
the entire defeat of the French, About lOfiOO repub- 
licans deserted the army, and scarcely paused in their 
flight until they had got on the other side of the French 
frontier, where they spread a fresh panic, which, as 
usual, led to fresh atrocities at Paris. Dumouriez soon 
fell back as far as Tournay, and thus the Austrian Ne- 
therlands wci e recovered as rapidly as they had been 
lost. Being menaced by the Jacobins, and dis^rnsted 
with the incompetent Girondins, he now formed a de- 
sign of marching to Paris to effect a counter-revolution, 
and he secretly entered into negotiations with the Aus- 
trian generals. It is conjectured that Dumouriez pro- 
posed setting young Egalit^, or Duke of Chartres (now 
IjOuIs Philippe^, on the constitutional throne of France, 
and re-estaoiishing, with some modifications, the con- 
stitution of 1791. The young prince of the Orange 
bl anch was with him, and had bravely fought under his 
eye at Neerwinden. 'I'o some Jacobin emissaries who 
came to his camp, Dumouriez somewhat prematurely 
declared that neither their horrible club nor the National 
Convention could be tolerated any longer. The Con- 
. vention,** said he, ** is composed of two hundred bri- 
gands and live hundred fools ! As long as I have three 
inches of steel at my side, I will never suffer it to reign, 
to shed blood by means of the revolutionary tribimal 
tliey have just established! As for your republic, I 
only believed in it for three days. Ever since the battle 
of Jemappe I have regretted every advantage I have 
^ined in the field for so bad a cause ! As for your 
Jacobins, if they wish to expiate all their crimes, let 
them save the unfortunate prisoners in the Temple, and 
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drive out the seven hundred and forty-nine tyrants of 
the Convention, and they shall be pardoned.*' The 
emissaries spoke of his own personal risk and danger, 
and of the terrible fate which might befall him in case 
of any failure. " Oh," said Dumouriez, ** I shall always 
have time enoiig-h to eallop over to the Austrians." 
** But, how 1 will you fly to be thrown into a dungreon, 
like Lafayette ?" •* I shall go over to the enemy in a 
very different manner from that of Lafayette,*' qiioth 
Dumouriez; and, besides, the foreign ]]owers have a 
very different opinion oF my talents, and eannot reproach 
me, as they do him, with having had part in the 6th 
and 6th of October at Versailles.'* The generaPs pro- 
ceedings and intentions were soon revealed to the Conven- 
tion, who sent oil' four of their members. The archivist 
Camus, Quinette, Lamarque, and Bancal, arrived, toge*- 
ther with Beumonville, the new minister-at* war, to arrest 
Dumouriez and to bring him to their bar. These depu- 
ties were in camp on the evening of the 2nd of April. 
Archivist Camus began, in his prim starch manner, to 
read the decree of the Convention ; and thn other com- 
missioners united in the solemn lie that no liarm was 
meant in calling him to the bar. Dumouriez replied 
that the tigers of Paris were yelling for his head, but 
should not have it* The ultra-republican deputies en- 
deavoured to represent to him, by force of old Roman 
examples, that it was his duty to submit to the republic, 
<^ Gentlemen/* replied DumourieZ| we are constantly 
committing mistakes in our quotations from the classics ; 
we parody and disfigure Roman history in citing their 
virtues to excuse our crimes. We are plunged in anar- 
chy; we are wading in blood 1" "Citizen General," 
said Camus, ** will you obey the decree of the National 
Convention, or notV" Not exactly at this moment.'* 
** I^h bien rvjowod the archivist; ** I declare in the 
name ot the Convention that you are no longer general 
of this army ; and I order that your papers be seized 
and that you be arrested I" " Ceci e$t tropiort — this is 
rather too strong," cried Dumouriez: hola, hussars 
(Jiu8Sard$ h mai!) The Berchigny men^ who were 
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nearly all Germans, trooped in with ringing spurs and 
rattling sabres. The general said a lew words to them 
in the German language, the French of which would be, 
Arretez ces gens-la^ tnais gu'cn ne kur fosse aucm 
mal," and the plain English, Arrest these people, but 
do not hurt them/* The hussars surrounded the depu* 
ties. War-minister Beurnon?ille begged to share their 
fkte. Be it so,'^ sud Dumouriez ; and I believe 
that, in packing yon off with the deputies, I shall ren- 
der you a great service, and snatch you from the revo- 
hitionary tribunal." As tiiey liad been travelling all 
day, and might bo hungry, he orderetl some suj)per to 
he served up for them ; and when that was over, the 
four deputies and the war-minister were put into two 
chaiseSi and whisked away to Tournajr as fast as the 
post-horses and the horses of a detachment of the Ber- 
chigny hussars could go« On the route Beumonville 
made an attempt to escape, for which one of the rude 
Germans cut him over tne pate. The Prince of Saxe- 
Cobourg passed them on to Maestricht, and they were 
kept as hostages in diflerent Austrian fortresses till the 
end of November, 1795, when they were exchanged for 
the princess royal, the only survivor of the captives in 
the renijjie. During the night Duinouriez drew up a 
proclamation to his army and to all France. With some 
eloquence and etiect — ibr he was a good |>enaian — he re- 
called his past services,— his exploits at Argonne, which 
had obtained for him the name of ^' The Saviour of 
France/' his ever-memorable battle of Jemappe, and hia 
rapid conquest of all Belgium. He attributed his re- 
verses to the enmity of Marat and the Jacobins, wh6 
had devoted him and all honourable men to destruction. 
He drew a frightful picture— but not Jess true than 
frighttul — of the prevailing sanguinary anarchy j and he 
called upon all Frenchman to rise and rally round him 
and the monarchical constitution of 1791. On the fol- 
lowing morning the army w ere informed of all that had 
happened ; they expressed no dissatisfaction ; the troops 
of the line seemed steady and devoted to Dumouriez, as 
did also the artillery. At an early hour on the 4th of 
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April the general with the Duke of Cliartres and the 
staff mounted their horses to keep an appointment with 
the Archduke Charles, the Prince of Saxe-Coburp^, and 
Colonel Mack — afterwards the hero of Ulm. The party 
had not gone far when they met two battalions of volun- 
teers, who shouted ** Treachery, treachery I*' Ar- 
rest these traitors !** And anon these cries were min- 
gled with a crash of musketry* Quitting the high road, 
Dumooriez and his companions Btrack right across the 
countrjTi and over hedge and ditch, as if uiey had bem 
riding a steeple-chase. They rode nearly the whole day 
through a rough swampy country, where their liorj^es 
frequently sank to the satldle-girths ; some of the horses 
were abandoned, some of the servants were killed ; but, 
some on foot, and some mounted, and all covered with 
mud from the tip of the spur to the top of the feather, 
General Dnmouriez, the Duke of Chartrcs, his brother 
the Duke of Montpensier, and aU the rest of the officerSi 
reached an Austrian position in safety as the sun was 
setting. Nothing daunted by the narrow risk he had 
run, and believing that his regular troops would stiU 
stand by him, Dumonriez, with the Duke of Chartres 
and the staff officers, and with an escort of only 50 
Austrian horse, returned towards his own camp on the 
very next morning. But, quick as he was, he came too 
late — the Jacobin emissaries had been quicker than he. 
Some of these emissaries from Valenciemies had assured 
his trooj)s that he was killed or drowned ; and during 
the night the artillery had risen upon their officers and 
had marched off with all their guns, ammunition, and 
baggage ibr VaiencienneSi and the troops of the line 
had followed or were following their example. Dumou* 
riez turned towards the head-quarters of the Imperialists, 
and, with the Duke of Chartres and his brother the 
Duke of Montpensier, Colonel Thouvenot, and the rest 
of his numerous staff, he rode away from St. Amand. 
The entire regiment of Berchigny, 1600 strong, and 
some fragments of some French regiments, followed him 
and the sons of Orleans ; but these were all ; the rest, 
taking care to secure the military chest (said to contain 
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two miUioiui of livres), joined General Dampierre, who 
had been appointed by tne Convention to the command 
of the army, and who establiahed his head-quarters in 
Yalendennes* 

The fugitives who would not serve with the Austriana 
received friendly |)assport8, and were allowed to go 
wherever they chose. The Duke of Chartres, who 
|>tfi loriiied a good part of the journey on loot, went into 
Switzerland, where he arrived with hardly any worldly 
property except the clothes on his back and the good 
stout stick in his hand. General Dani|>ierre, who had 
succeeded to the command of the republican forces, 
threw himself into the fortified camp of Faniars, which 
covered Valenciennes. The Duke of York having 
landed at Ostend with a small English army, it was 
resolved to make a vigorous attack aJon^ all that part of 
the French frontier, and to reduce Valenciennes and 
Condd (if not lisle also) at any price ; and to this end 
General Clair fait, who— not without jealousies and dis- 
sensions — held the sii])rcnic command of the armies of 
the Coalition, wiiere Austrians and Prussians, English 
and DuU h, wore mixed without being amalgamated, re- 
in forced Saxe-Cobur^, w ho was commanding at Conde, 
and advanced towards Valenciennes. On the 8th of 
May Dampierrc issued from his camp and made an 
attack on the allies ; his volunteers soon fell into con- 
fusion, his best troops were beaten at all points ; he was 
driven back to his camp with terrible loss, and a cannon- 
ball carried olT his leg. Dampierre died the next day 
under the hands of his sui^g;eons, thus escaping the guil- 
lotine, which the Parisians kept In permanence for all 
unsuccessful commanders. The Duke of York displayed 
much personal bravery, and tlie success of the battle was 
materially promoted by the British troops. On the 
23rd of May tlie camp of Famars was attacked and 
carried by the allies ; and, Valenciennes being thereby 
laid open, the siege of that town was commiitcd to the 
Duke of York, who reduced it by a bombardment on the 
2Sih of July. Conde surrendered to the Austrians a 
lew days earlier. Many circumstances, besides the old 
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Austrian slowness, contributed to retard operations. 
The King of Prussia, who had undertaken to open in 
person the campaign on the Rhine, to drive in Custine^ 
and to invade France by the valley of the Moselle, was 
slow in coming, and when he came he did not bring 
with him anyming like the number of troops he had 
promised, having found it necessary to send a consider- 
able part of his army into Poland to secure the territory 
which he had so unjustly seized in that country. 

And here it will be proper to mention a few facts 
connected with that dark transaction, which, in many 
ways^ acted as a spell and curse upon the Coalition. At 
the beginninpr of tne year, when all minds were occupied 
about the French revolution, Frederick William sent 
some Prussian troops into Great Poland, and seized upon 
Thorn and Dantzic, justifying his proceedings in a ma- 
nifesto which declared that the Poles had behaved very 
ungratefully to his ally the Empress of Russia ; that 
they had disquieted his own dominions by repeated ex* 
cesses and violations of territory ; that they had imbibed 
the French democracy, and the principles of that detest- 
able faction who were seeking to make proselytes 
every wliere, and who had already been so well received 
in Poland, that the enterprises of the Jacobin emissaries 
were not only most powerfully seconded, but even revo- 
lution societies were established that made an open pro- 
fession of Jacobin principles. His majesty," con- 
tinued the memorable manifesto, being necessitated, 
in common with the allied courts, to continue the war 
(against France) ^ and being on the eve of opening a 
campaign, thought it proper to concert measures with 
the courts of Vienna and Petersburg ; and their imperial 
majesties could not forbear owning that, from sound 
policy, it could not be allowed that the factions should 
oe suffered to have their way in Poland, and expose his 
majesty to the danger of having an enemy in the rear, 
whose violent and wild enterprises might become a 
source of fresh troubles." The miserable Polish diet, 
or confederation, assembled at Grodno, issued, on the 
3rd of February, a long and solemn protest against the 
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Prussian invasion ; but this was nearly all they could do. 
On the 14th of February the Emperor Francis put forth 
adeclaration importini; that, inspired by the loyeof peace 
and ^ood neighbourhood , he would not interfere with 
the ynana of ^e King of Prussia and the Empress of 
Russia, or permit any of his subjects to counteract them. 
The Poles at Grodno appealed to the generosity and 
magnanimity of Catherine, whose army occupied all the 
country that was not in the hands of the Prussians or 
overawed by Austrian troops in Galiicia ; and Catherine 
answered their appeal in the month of March by a ukase, 
in which she declared that thirty years* experience had 
poved that all her generous *eiibrts to put an end to the 
innumerable quarreb and the eternal disputes which tore 
the Polish republic had all been thrown away ; that, lat- 
terly, some unworthy Poles, enemies to their country, 
had been sent to the ungodly rebels in the kingdom of 
France, and to request thrir assistance to involve their 
country also in bloody civil wars; and, finally, that for 
these and other considerations she had been pleased now 
to take under her sway, and unite for ever to her empire, 
certain specified parts of Poland, with all their inhabit- 
ants, who, from the highest to the lowest, within one 
month, were to take the oath of allegiance to her before 
witnesses whom she would appoint On the 2&th of 
March bis Prussian majesty put forth another manifesto, 
in which, sneaking more plainly than he had done be«- 
fore, he told the Poles tnat, in conjunction with hef 
majesty the Empress of Russia, and with the assent of 
his majesty the Lrnpcror of Germany, he had resolved to 
take possession of certain districts of Poland, and also of 
the cities of Dantzic and Thorn, for the purpose of in- 
corporating them with his own states. Frederick Wil- 
liam also called upon the Poles dwelling in the said cities, 
and within the line of demarcation he had drawn, to take 
the oath of alleg^nceto him, or abide the consequences; 
but (in this more delicate than Catherine) he did not 
command them or their priests to pray to God fnr him 
and his line. This was followed, on the 29th of March, 
old style, or the 9th of April new style, by a Russian 
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declaration from de Sievers, Catherine's ambassador ex- 
traordinary uiid pleni[)Otentiary, who was residing at 
Grodno. In this public document fresh vials of wrath 
were poured upon the constitution of May, 1791, and 
upon the secret machinations which had followed the 
victories of the Russians and the overthrow of that con- 
stitution . De Sievers finished his declaration by inviting 
the Poles to assemble} as soon as possible^ in a special 
diet, to agree to an amicable arrangement^ and to concur 
with the ralutary intentions of Russia and Prussia* The 
general confederation, including and mainlv consisting of 
the same Polish magnates who had invited the RusMans 
into Poland to overthrow the constitution of 1791, ex- 
pressed, in a note to de Sievers, their astonishment and 
dismay at these propositions for a fresh partition of their 
country. King Poniatowski, after in vain petitioning 
Catherine, and otiering to abdicate the throne, was com- 
pelled to assemble a sort of diet; and this diet, though 
not without coercion and violencoi the threat of exile in 
Siberia, and the actual arrest of some of its members by 
Russian soldiery, was compelled to ratify a fresh partition 
which made over to Russia a territory containing a popu* 
lation of more than three millions and a half, and to 
Prussia a territory containing nearly one million and a 
half of inhabitants, together with the navigation of the 
Vistula, and the port of Dantzic on the Baltic, which 
she had so long coveted. The leavings were secured to 
Poniatowski, but he was bound to govern according to 
the old crazy constitution ; and, to keep him in the right 
path, a strong Russian garrison was fixed permanently 
at Warsaw, and the Russian ambassador Rave the law in 
all things. Prussia was obliged to employ a large part 
of her army in garrisoning Dantuc and Thorn, and in 
keeping down insurrection in Great Poland ; and Austria 
was obliged to keep one large force in Gallicia, and an-» 
other on the Turkish frontier, as, in case of any renewed 
attempts on the jiart of" the Poles to recover their inde« 
jjendencc, they would be sure to attempt an insurrection 
in Gallicia, (which was their country until the time of 
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tho first dismemborment,) and to try to bring their old 
allies the Turks into the war. 

In consequence of these transactions, which were not 
terminated when he took the field, but which continued 
to distract his attention all through the campugni it was 
the month of April before the King of Prussia crossed 
the Rhine and invested Mayenee ; and llien he only 
brought with him some 50,000 men, including Saxons, 
Hessians, and Bavarians, who served under their own 
princes. Even when joined by 15,000 or 20,000 A us- 
trians under Wurmser, and by 5000 or 6000 French 
emigrants under the Prince of Conde, his force was in- 
sufficient tor the work he had undertaken to do ; tor in 
their f ortresses alone the French had between 40,000 
and 50,000 men, while their army on the Rhine was at 
least 50,000 strongs and their army on the Moselle 
more than 30,000 ; and garrisons and armies had it in 
their power to draw continual reinforcements from the 
interior of France — that vast fermenting camp. More- 
over, the French had 20,000 men within the walls of 
Mayenee when his majesty of Prussia and Wurmser be- 
gan to invest it in the old formal and slow manner. 

In the month of May, Custine, who had put himself at 
the head of the trooj)s in the field, made an attempt to 
raise the siege, and was routed with great loss ; but still 
the immense garrison held out, and it was not until the 
22nd of July that Mayenee surrendered to the King of 
Prussia, who, though the French were actually starving, 
and must soon have surrendered at discretion, allowed 
them to march out with the honours of war ; and these 
20,000 men, marching away into the Vendue, contri- 
buted very materially to the internal success of the 
republicans. If, instead of wasting their time, and 
exhausting the strength and spirit of their troops, in long 
blockades and sieges, all the allies — Austrians, Prussians, 
English, Spaniards, and Sardinians — had advanced boldly 
and simultaneously from the Belgian frontier, from the 
Ilhine, from the Pyrenees, from Savoy, and from 
Nice, right into the heart of France, white the insur- 
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rection in the Vendee in the west, Insurrections in 
Languedoc and Provence, and all through the southland 
other troubles, were at their height, they might possibly 
have all met at Paris ; but this bold way of making war 
had not yet been invented ; it was still considered neces- 
sary that an army should leave no great fortresses in its 
rear in the hands of the enemy ; and thus, before they 
bad finished their sieges, the Vend&ns were cheeked, 
the other insurgents were scattered, and an improved 
organization was introduced into the armies of tne re- 
public. Most of the allied powers, too, had their sepa- 
rate views, and were seeking how they could best turn 
the war to their own immediate advantage ; and, even 
without this conflict of selfishness, there must have been 
a divergency of opinion and a want of proper concert 
among so many princes, chiefs, and generals, some of 
whom were separated from each other by the whole 
length or breadth of France, and with none but tedious 
or uncertain communications with one another. 

In the month of August the Duke of York had to 
march back to Menin, to the relief of the Hereditary 
Prince of Orange, who was enveloped by a superior 
French force, and whose Dutch troops showed little 
stomach ibr fighting. Three battalions, headed by 
General Lake, liberated the prince, and altcrwards 
drove the French from a strong redoubt they had thrown 
up at the village of Lincelles, The Duke of York then 
moved towards Dunkirk, and began, at the end of 
August, to lay regular siege to that place. Badly se- 
conded, or not seconded at all, by the Dutch under the 
Prince of Orange, who remained posted at Menin, at 
the distance of three days' marcn — badly aided by 
Marshal Freytag, who ought to have been close at hand 
at Furnes, but who preferred kccj)ing at a distance — • 
disappointed in the arrival of an English squadron — 
harassed by a French flotilla of gun-boats and small 
vessels that came out from Dunkirk — vigorously op- 

£osed by a strong garrison under Souham and young 
Loche — and threatened by a force more numerous than 
his own, which was mancsuvring round him under 
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Honchard, the Duke of York, after iome sharp 8kiniiish<p 
inffy found himaelf compelled to nube the siese on the 
7th of September. In the mean time the Prince ^ 
Coburg defeated a strong body of republicans near 

Landrecies ; and, in consequence of this victory, Quesnoy 
surrendered to him on the 11th of September. On the 
same day Houchard fell upon the Dutch at Menin, and, 
alter two days' skirmishing", drove them from their posi- 
tions ; but on the 15th the Austrian general Beaulieti 
fell upon Houchard between Menin and Courtrayi and 
defeated him with the greatest ease ; for, at the unea* 
pected apparition of a small corps of cavafay on one of 
their wings, the sans-culottes set up the cry of ^ Sauve 
qui peut,'' ran from the field like packs of yelping 
jackals, and never stopped until they got under llie 
walls and guns of Lisle. Houchard was presently re« 
called to Paris to be guillotined. 

By this time the French, who bad put in requisition 
every species oi' vehicle in order to forward with more 
speed the regular troops they collected from various 
quarters, and from their garrisons which seemed sate 
from attack, had formed an immense overwhelming ibrce 
on the Belgian frontier. Shortly after the retreat of the 
Duke of York from Dunkirk, the French attacked every 
post on that long ^ntier4iney but, in spite of their 
numbers, they were everywhere repulsed. On the 15th 
and 16th of October the'repubUcans were more success- 
ful. General Jourdan, who had gradually collected an 
immense force in a i'ortified camp close to Maubeuge^ 
sallied out against Coburg, who had been watching the 
camp, attacked him with great spirit, and, alter two days* 
manoBuvering md fighting, induced him to recross the 
river Sarnbre. The Duke of York, who had come up by 
forced marches to assist Coburg, was indignant at this 
retreat, and declared it to be unnecessary. The arrival 
at Ostend of a considerable English armament, under 
the command of Sfr Charles Grey, enabled the allies to 
stop and head back the republican torrent, and to pre- 
serve the Low Countries during the rest of the year. 
Havmg taken Mayence, and permitted the 20,00O 
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republicans to inarch off for La Yend^ and having 
gained acme trifling advantagea in skirniiahes on the 
Rhine, the King of Prussia quitted his army, and tra- 
velled with all speed into Poland, to look after his 

acquisitions in that country, and to patch up some dif- 
ferences and jealousies which had broken out between 
him and the Emperor of Germany. He left the com- 
mand of hb army on the Rhine to the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, who was to act in concert with the small Austrian 
army under Wurmser. These two generals, with some 
slow, cautious, but well-combmed movements, drove the 
republicans from several strong posts, and about the 
middle of October expelled them from their fortified 
lines at Weissemburg, their great bulwark in that di« 
rection, and also from the fortified camp and triple lines 
at Lauter. The Prussians then laid siege to Landau ; 
and the Austrians, invited by the noblesse and no in- 
considerable part of the people of Alsace, which had 
once belonged to the imperial house, and which stiil 
was more like a j}art of Germany than a part of France, 
invested Strasburg, the capital of that province. The 
Convention, who always sent a pair of their most daring 
and desperate members to every point where the danger 
seemed to be great, despatched St. Just and Lebas to 
Strasburg ; and these two worthies introduced the reign 
of terror into the town, and into the whole of Alsace, 
except only the narrow slii)s of it that were covered by 
Wurmser's arms. It was a facetious saying of Lebas, 
that, with a little guillotine and a great deal of terror, 
the republicans might do everything. Custine w^as 
wanted at Paris to be beheaded. St. Just called young* 
lioche from Dunkirk, and gave him the command of 
that army, which was now reinforced by nearly the 
whole of the army of the Moselle, which had done littlOi 
and hitherto suffered nothing, in this campaign. Wurmser 
was obliged to retreat before these overwhelming num- 
bers, and Strasburg was left to the sans-culottes, the two 
commissioners of the Convention, and the guillotine, 
Hoche made a bold attempt to get between Wurmser 
and Brunswick, but tlie commander of the Prussian army 
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w«8 on tbo alert ; the ground was difficult and unfavour- 
able to the French ; and Hoehe, after Bkirmlahing and 
fighting M the three last days of November, was re- 
pulsed, beaten, put to flight, with the loss of 3000 or 
4000 men, and with scarrely any loss to the Duke of 
Brunswick. The republican general then effected a 
junction with all that was left of the troops that Lebas 
and St. Just had collected in Alsace ; and, crossing the 
heights of the Vosges, and taking^ Wurmser by surprise, 
and then outflanking him with his vast superiority of 
numbers, he defeated the Austrians, made many pri- 
soners, and took a considerable portion of Wunnser*s 
artillery. Besides their nttmerical superioritjr, the 
French had the incalculable advantage of being animated 
by one spirit and guided by one will ; bat many recent 
circumstances had revived the inveterate national ani- 
mosities between the Austiians and the Prussians, who 
now rarely met except to quarrel, and who, when sepa- 
rate, seemed to care little about acting in concert or aid- 
iri<j^ one another. Those who suffered most by Wurmser*s 
retreat were his unfortunate Alsacian partisans. On the 
26th of December, Hoche, «ded by Desaix, Pichegru, 
and Michaudy made a tremendous attack upon the lines 
of Weissemburg, and was on the point of driving the 
Austrians from those lines when the Duke of Brunswick 
arrived in forces beat back the French, and kept them 
at bay for the remunder of that day. On the morrow 
Wurmser withdrew his army in good order, and the 
French obtained repossession of their old bulwark. 
The Prussians, who had now raised their siege of 
Landau, wished the Austrians to remain on the left 
bank of the Rhine until all the Duke of Brunswick's 
artillery and stores should be well advanced on tlie road 
towards Mayence ; but the Austrians would not consent 
to stay a single day, and they crossed the Rhine on the 
28th, leaving the Duke of Brunswick to shift for himself. 
The Duke got his army safely into Mayence, but soon 
afterwards resigned the command of it, with many bitter 
accusations against the Austrians, to which Wurmser 
and some of his friends replied with counter«accusations 
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and reproaches just as bitter. By the end of the year 
the French had not only recovered their old frontier- 
lines in this direction, but they had also the whole of the 
Palatinate at their mercy. It was in the Palatinate that 
Hoche chose his short winter-quarters. 

The Convention had issued a declaration of war against 
Spaia on the 4th of March. The Spanish government 
y/BB not in a condition to set on foot a very large land 
army ; but the troops she had brought into the field 
acted for some time with considerable spirit and intel* 
ligcnce. Instead of waiting to be invaded, the Spaniards 
set their foot on French territory, and soundly beat the 
republican general Deflers in his fortified camp, about 
the middle of May. They then advanced upon Fer- 
pignan, taking several fortresses : but Deflers, being 
greatly reinibrced, gained a vie tory on the 17th July, 
and obliged the Spaniards to abandon their conquests 
and retire towards the frontiers of Catalonia, just as the 
great royalist insurrection of the south of France broke 
out| and just as the British and Spanish fleets obtained 
possession of Toulon. At the other extremity of the 
Pyrenees the Spaniards made a good beginning, and 
gave for many months employment to one of the numerous 
coiTM d*arm6es of the republic. 

While La Vendue, in the west, from end to end, con- 
tinued in a blaze, the hot royalists of the south armed 
and confederated. Lyons, Marseilles, and Toulon were 
at the head of this formidable confederation. The re- 
publican general Cartaux defeated the Marseillese royal- 
ists in a hollow on the road between Aix and Mareeilles ; 
the sans-culottes of Marseilles fell upon th^ir %ing 
townsmen, and opened the gates of their town to the re- 
publicans and the Commissioners of the Convention, who 
came to make the guillotine permanent. From Mar- 
seilles to Toulon was no yery long march; and the 
Toulonese were warned by the fugitives from the former 
city of the terrible fate which must befall them if Cartaux 
should pay them a visit, and find them undecided and 
unprepared. There was no time lo be lost ; and pn the 
29th of August these royalists concluded a treaty*^ which 
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they had begun some time before, with Admiral Lord 
Hood, who agreed that the town should be held by the 
Enelish for Louis XVil., and tluit the 9hi[>s and forts 
should be restored at the conclusion ol peace. Lord 
Hood had scarcely landed 1500 men, under the com- 
fnaod of Captain Elphinstone, when General Cartaus 
arrived with his victorious army from Marseilles, and 
cantoned in the viHages aod bastides itMind about, calling 
upon all tbe fcur comers of France tor reinforcements, 
and open every patriot in it for aid and assiatance. Kel* 
lerman detached Lapoy pe to his assistance with 4000 or 
6000 men ; and volunteers and other corps gradnally coU 
lectcd. On the other side, Lord Hood, sensible that 
the most desperate efforts would be made to recover the 
place, and that his sailors and the French royalists would 
DC unequal to its defenee, applied in all directions for 
troops and other reinforcen units ; and, with rather un- 
usual activity, our allies in the Mediterranean sent ships 
and troops to Toulon. The Spanish Admiral Langara, 
who was nearest at hand, took on board 8000 men of the 
army of Roussillon, came up with his 4eet| and joined 
Hood. The Bourbon King of Naples, whose wife, 
Caroline of Austria, was sister to Mane Antoinette (now 
no more), had declared war against the French repub^ 
licans, and at the first summons he sent down his small 
fleet and soirie land-troops to co-operate. The King of 
Sardinia sent another detachment, and 5000 men were 
promised from the Austrian army in Lombardy; only 
these last never arrived. In several sorties made by the 
English and a few Spaniards, the republicans were well 
beaten ; but sans culottes re-inforcements poured in from 
all quarters, and Cartaux was succeeded by Dugommier, 
a much abler man« Moreover, Dugommier brought 
.with him from Nice, where he had been serving during 
the summer, a litde Corsican, a young oflScer of artillerjr, 
who was worth more than man^r thousand men. This 
was Napoleon Bonaparte, who displayed an activity, and, 
above all, an intelligence and a quickness, which com- 
• manded attention. At first ho had been received almost 
.with insolence by Cartaui axid Doppet j but Dugommier, 
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a veteran soldier, had abetter sense of his merits, and he 

vas strongly supported by the Jacobin Commissioners of 
the Convention, one of whom was the bi other of the 
then all-poweriul Robespierre, with whose party the 
young officer had recently identified himself by writing 
and publishing a pohtical pamphlet entitled *The Supper 
of Beaueaire.* Under such patronage he got the com- 
mand of the whole besieging artiUeryi amounting to two 
hundred or more pieces ; and he was pretty certain that 
in the councils of war, which were now frequently 
called, any opinion he might emit would be listened tQ^ 
at least, with respect. Batteries were erected to sweep 
the harbour and the roadstead ; and from 30,000 to 
40,000 men were • now collected round Toulon. Our 
expected succours had arrived from Gibraltar, but they 
consisted m( rc ly of two foot regiments and a few 
artillerymen, under the command of General 0*Hara, 
who took the connnand of the place and of all the land- 
troops of the allies, which did not even now exceed 
11,000 men, counting all nations, and including some 
corps that had nothing of the soldier but the name. To 
keep all that wide range of hills (some of which com- 
manded the two harbours, and the fleets in them, as well 
as the town) would have required, at the very least, 
30,000 troops of the best quality. Some of the Neapo- 
litans behaved very badly ; yet the French never made 
an advance without sustaining great loss. On the 30th 
of November General O'Hara was wounded and taken 
prisoner in a sortie, in the course of which Bonaparte re- 
ceived a bayonet- wound, and was carried off the field 
faintinj^. On the 17th of December Lord Hood called a 
council of war. It was readily agreed that Toulon and 
both its ports sliould be evacuated as quickly as possible ; 
that such of the French ships as were rigged and fit for 
sea should be carried off, and that all the rest, on the 
stocks or in the dock, should be destroyed ; that all pos- 
sible exertions should be made for carrving off the other 
French royalists. On the morning of the 18th the sick 
and wounded,' snd the British field artillery, were sent 
of[] and in the course of that night nearly all the troops 
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were embarked on board the fleet, which had come to 
anchor in the outer harbour. Then, at a given signal, 
commenced one of the most terrible scenes that even war 
has ovor presonted : then Sir Sidney Smith — who had 
recently arrived at Toulon, and who had volunteered to 
conduct the perilous operations of blowing up and de- 
stroying all tne French shipd of war which could not be 
removed, the powder-magazines, the stores and arsenal — 
set to work, having previously made some hurried pre* 
porations. Then followed a series of terrific explosions, 
each resembling the eruption of a volcano* Unhurt, Sir 
Sidney and his exhausted men joined in the outer road 
Admiral Lord Ilood, who embarked all the English 
forces without the loss of a man. The fleet remained for 
some time in the roadstead, all eyes on board fixed on 
the mighty conflagration ; and then they steered for the 
Hesperidcs of France, the beautitul islands of Hi^rcs, 
which, lying close under the coast of Frovence, and 
covered with groves of orange, and citron, and myrtlei 
look like a piece of Italy dropped there by mistake. 

The £nglish had destroyed one ship of 8^ guns, one of 
76 guns, seven of 74 guns, and two of 24 guns ; and they 
brought away with them more vessels than they burned 
— one immense ship of 120 guns, two of 74 guns, one of 
40 guns, four frigates, and seven corvettes, brigs, &c., 
following Lord Hood to Hieres. The Spaniards brought 
away one vessel of 18 guns, the Sardinians one of 32 
guns, and the Neapolitans one of 20 guns. Yet the 
whole blow at the rrench navy was not so decisive as 
had been expected ; fourteen sail of the line and five 
frigates escaped destruction, or were only so partially 
destroyed that it was found possible to repair them after* 
wards. Nearly 15,000 men, women, and children, in* 
habitants of the town, or royalists firom other parts of the 
south, who had taken refuge in it as the last asylum they 
had in France, were carried safely away bv the allied 
fleets. It appears tliat hardly any were left behind who 
had committed themselves by counter-revolutionary 
deeds, or by correspondence and connexion with Lord 
Hood and his allies j but what M.Thiers styles " the 
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revolutionary vengeance*' would not submit to be dis- 
appointed of its prey and its victims. Upon the first 
entrance of the republicans into the half- mined town 
they massacred every one thev met, not excepting even 
some two or three hundred Jacobins who went to meet 
and welcome them. The released galMens, whose 
exertions in saving the shippinor had converted them 
liom felons into patriots, joined in the excesses of the 
soldiery ; and for twenty- four hours there was a sabbath 
of crime and horror in which every possible monstrosity 
was committed. And after the«;e abominations the 
slaughter was continued for a long time in a reprular, 
organized manner. Several hundreds of poor workmen 
and labourers, who had been employed by the English 
and their allies in improving the fortifications of Toulon, 
were condemned in a mass^ and were executed in the 
same manner, the executioners being cannoneers who 
fired upon them with grape-shot. The guniotine, 
which always followed in tne wake of the victorious 
republican armies, was then set up and made permanent : 
the possessioa of money or lands, or of a respectable 
station in society, was guilt and proof enough to the im- 
provised revolutionary tribunal, and to tiie military com- 
missions, which were presided over or directed by the 
younger Robespierre, Ibarras, and Freron, the three 
commissioners from the Convention. 

While Lord Hood was in possession of Toulon, he had 
detached a squadron to Corsica to carry assistance to the 
a^ti*republican and anti< French party in that island ; and 
another, commanded by Admiral GelU to call to account 
the republie of Genoa and the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
or his authorities at Leghorn, who, under the mask of 
neutrality, had for some time pursued a system almost 
openly hostile to the allies. Tlie French army in Nice 
had been su]) plied from Leghorn with provisiuns and 
stores, alihongh the Grand Duke*s government had re- 
fused a small supply of bullocks to the English fleet. 
Genoa was for the present overawed by our demon- 
strations ; and the Grand Duke of Tuscany, beset not 
merely by the minister of Great Britain, but also by the 
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ministers of all the allied powers and hy the messages 
and agents of the King of Sardinia, the King of Naples, 
and of nearly every prince in Italy, not only agreed to 
break off all intercourse with the French republic, but 
further engaged to unite with the grand European coali^* 
tion. But the Genoese senate already stood m terror of 
the Jacobinized Grenoese democracy ; and the traffickers 
and speculators of that ancient republic continued the 
contraband trade with the French armies. The republic 
of Venice followed the same line of conduct as Genoa, 
but derived less pecuniary advantage from her neutrality. 
Efforts were made by the English resident minister, and 
by the representatives of other powers, to draw the 
Venetian senate into the league against France; but 
they failed for the present, and Venice became on the 
Adriatic what Genoa was on the Mediterranean side of 
the peninsula, — a centre of intrigue and a sort of head*- 
quarters for revolution-professors and proselvtising Ja« 
eobins. Chauvelin and his comrades, nourishing ondei' 
the protection of the Lion of St. Mark, which liad be- 
come as timid and crouching as a cur — which was 
trying to fawn on all parties, with the certainty of being 
kicked by all — ^preacned the sacred duty of insurrection 
in all the Venetian states and dependencies, and excited 
the Grisons on one side and the Dalmatians on the other 
to take up arms against the poor old and decrepid re^^ 
public, while other agents from the Convention were 
labouring hard at Constantinople to entice the Turks 
into the war as allies of the French, by showing how 
easy it would be to profit by the present weakness of the 
Venetians, and b v the over-occupation which the Aus« 
trians had given themselves on the Rhine. 

The head of the unfortunate Louis XVI. had scarcely 
been struck off ere the Gironde and the Mountain re- 
newed their death-struggle with an increase of fury, each 
party striving to send their adversaries to the guillotine, 
and each feeling convinced that their only hope of life 
lay in the wholesale destruction of the other faction. 
Having remained in office just long enough to witness 
the trial and execution of the king, the virtuous Boland,' 
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harassed to death by the Jacobins, and evidently alarmed 
at their iaereasing power as well as rage, retired from 
the ministry with certain moral reflections which he 
might have made several months before. The ministers 
remaining were absolutely under the dictation of Brissoty 
who had no place, and who bad provoked the mortal 
hatred of the ultnuJacobios. Marat set his fangs into 
Brissot's side, and nearest to the heart; he was accused 
of the most detestable peculation, and the scarcity of 
provisions and the deartn of money were attributed to 
Roland, to those who remained in office after him, and 
to Brissot. In the mother-society, Robespierre invoked 
the destruction of the whole of the Gironde, and with 
great art and address made sure of the means of accom- 
plishing their ruin. That wretched party wanted the 
revolution to stop where it was ; but Robespierre still 
repeated that he aid not believe that the revolution was 
finished yet The Girondins could count only upon the 
timid respectabilities, or upon that middle class which is 
least fitted for daring action and great personal sacrifice ; 
the Jacobins appealed to the popular masses, to the 
indigent shopkeeper, the ill-employed mechanic, the 
common soldier, the hard-toiling peasant — to every man 
that might hope to gain, and that had nothing to lose, 
by the continuance of revolutionary troubles, and these 
Jacobins, by holding the sovereignty of the clubs, must 
inevitably become ibr a season the masters of France. 
For one man that would dare raise hand or voice for the 
much-talking, philosophical, pragmatical Gironde, five 
hundred greedy^ infuriated, desperate men would be sure 
to draw tike sword or raise the pike for B4>be8pienre and 
his party. Beaten entirely out of the clubs, beaten in 
the Convention itself, and subjected daily to the insults 
and menaces of the Pai i:>ian mob, the Girondins, in secret 
conclaves, deliberated on the means of striking a grand 
coup d etat by which they might dissolve the Convention 
or forcibly expel the Jacobins. These consultations 
became known to the Jacobins, who had spies every- 
where ; and the Girondins revealed their own secret by 
demanding a body of troops to act as guard to the Con- 
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ventiou ami (lovernment, and to bo composed of respect- 
able men (iravvn from the Gironde departments; or from 
the very town<i and villapfos of the soiirh which had priven 
birth to ilicso select republicans and perfootibiHans. 
Moreover the same weak taction ventured to affirm that 
Robespierre, Marat, Danton, and the rest of the power- 
ful Jacobin^;, were and had been all along in an infernal 
plot with Philippe Egalit^, or his Highness of Orleans ; 
that they intended to make that d^baoch^ a king, and 
that all the atrodttes which had already been committed, 
or which were proposed as the means of securing libertj 
and equality, had for their object and end the restoration 
of the abjured monarchy in the person of Philip. When 
these and other denunciations had been made in tlie 
Convention, the Jacobins felt that this was a quarrel for 
life and death, and that they must crnillotine the Giron- 
dins, or wait and be guillotined by them. Nor, from what 
we know of the character and doings of these men, are 
we inclined to doubt that the Girondins would have been 
as pitiless in the hour of victory towards their political 
adveTsaries as ever were the Jacobins. But they had 
no chance of victory , they had not so much as the means 
of ofllering combat. Being convinced of this ftct, they 
conceived the absurd project of removing the seat of 
Government from Paris, and of splittiiig up France into 
a number of confederating republics 1 It is still an in- 
curable fashion with certain writers even in this country 
to represent the Gironde party as an interesting company 
of virtuous and unfortunate reformers, as men of vast 
genius and acquirements, and as great political philoso- 
phers ; but their utter inaptitude as politicians is demon- 
strated by every step they took and by nearly every 
project they entertained. Under the name of FederaiUt^ 
they now became quite as odious as the royalists bad been 
at the commencement of the revolution. The clubs put 
themselves in permanent session ; the mob was app ealed 
to ; the barriers were closed ; a new insurrection was 
organized; the trembling Girondins hid themselves in 
gairets and cellars; and on Sunday, the 2nd of June, 
while the tocsin and alarm-guns w ere firing, the Con- 
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vention was surroanded by 16S pieces of artillery, and 

by 80,000 armed men (the pikemen being included), 
wiio shouted ''Death to the Gironde T and who demanded 
from the legislators that were in the house an immediate 
vote of arrest or proscription against the leaders of that 
party. Under the dictation of Marat, the list of pro- 
scription, which contained thirt}^-two names, was soon 
settled, and scarcely one of the moderate or anti-Jacobin 
members present had courage to vote against it or to ofier 
any remark ofiensive to the sovereign people. 

The Girondins, who bad themselves^ trampled upon 
the constitutional inviolability of Louis Xvl., called 
upon heaven and earth to witness the monstrous crime 
of their adversaries in trampling upon their inviolability 
as representatives oi' the people. The simple truth was, 
that, as they had got rid of the king because he stood in 
the way oi' their republic and of their personal aggran- 
disement, so the Mountain had got rid of them because 
they stood in the way of their sans-cuiottism, and because 
they had declared war to the guillotine-axe against them. 
The common calamity which had befallen them did not 
produce any unanimous plan. They separated into small 
companies^ or endeavoured to escape singly. A little 
sooner or a little later nearly all these thirty-two 6iron« 
dins perished miserably, those being the least unfortunate 
who perished first. Some were caught by the Jacobins 
and guillotined, and some destroyed themselves to avoid 
that fate. The virtuous Kuland drove a sword through 
his heart and was found by the road side, together with 
a note in which he declared he could no longer remain 
in a world that was soiled by so much guilt. Virtue 
Potion was iound in the south, dead in the fields, and 
half eaten by wolves ; and his friend Buzot was discovered 
near him and in the same condition : it still remains 
doubtful whether they were assassinated or died of hun- 
ger. Nowhere — not even in their native places— could 
any of these miserable men find shelter and hospitality : 
all France was either madly Jacobinized, or overpowered 
by dread of the Jacobins. 'I he fury of that triumphant 
iactioa was augmented by the assassination oi the mon« 
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8ter Marat, who fell under the knife of Charlotte Corday, 
on the 14th of July. On the 1st of August the Con- 
vention TOted that Marie Antoinette^ the hapl^ and 
long tortured Queen, should be brought to trial. Not n 
•ingle charge was proved against her ; but the irevolafi 
tionary tribunal, declaring that they were going to give a 
graud example to the universe and satisfaction to the holy 
doctrine ot equality, pronounced her guilty. Slic died 
on the scaffold like a heroine, on the IGth of October, 
amidst shouts of " Vive la RepitbUqm /" The execution 
of the Queen was followed, on the 31st of October, by 
that of twenty-one Girondins. Included in this list were 
the eloquent Yergniaud; the active and pragmatical 
BrisBOt; Jjebrun, ex-minister for foreign anairs, with 
whom our Foxite opposition would have treated for a 
peace only a few months before ; Sillery, the husband of 
Madame de Genlis and tbe friend and adviser of Philippe 
Egalit^; Fauchet, the socialist, and others of the like 
revolutionary celebrity. The guillotine, and Samson the 
well-practised executioner, worked with such rapidity 
that in thirty-one minutes their heads were all off. 

There was now no single day on which the guillotine 
was idle ; but six days after the execution of the twenty- 
one deputies, a victim appeared on the scatibid who 
demands some more particular though brief notice; 
this was Philippe Egalit^, .ci*devant Duke of Orleans, 
who had been alternately accused by the Girondists of 
being an ultra*Jacobin, and by the Jacobins of being a 
Girondist. As soon as the flight of his sons with 
Dumouriez was known in the Convention, certiun mes- 
sengers, who found him playing at whist in his splendid 
residence of Palais-Egalile, late Palais Royal, were de- 
spatched to tell him that he was wanted at the bar. He 
went, appealed to his inviolability as a representative of 
the people, to his past services to the revolution, and 
protested that he was entirely ignorant of the causes 
which had led to the defection of his eldest son. ** If," 
said he, "my son is really a traitor, I see here the 
image of Brutus, and I know how to follow that Roman 
example." But ail this availed him nothing; and a 
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decree was presently passed which sent him a state 
prisoner to Marseilles. On the 3rd of November^ he 
was brought back to Paris; on the 6th of the same 
month he stood before the revolutiimary tribonali and on 
the same afternoon he was sent to the scaHbld in company 
vith four other victims. He perished on the same spot 
as the king and queen, and the twenty-one Girondins. 
It is said that he complained neither of his friends nor of 
his enemies, and that, when he was told he might be 
respited till the next day, he refused the favour, saying 
that, as he was to die, the sooner the better. The mob 
exj)ressed their lively satisfaction** when Samson ex- 
hibited his head. He was forty-five years old when he 
died — if not the yery worst, then the most defamed man 
of his bad times. 

Next followed Madame Roland. She had been re^ 
leased from the Abbeye on the 27th of June, but had 
teen arrested again on the very same day by order of 
the commune, and earned to Sainte- Pelagic, a far worse 
prison. A day or two after the execution of the Giron- 
dins, she was transferred to the Conciergerie, through 
which there was now no exit except through the Tri- 
bunal Revolutionnaire and the urates of death. She was 
not permitted to see her young daughter, her only child, 
who remained with her in Paris when her husband fled. 
If she really wrote the last part of her M6molres which 
were published under her name (the fact has been 
doubted, and with some appearance of reason), she con- 
soled herself in her misfortune by comparing her life and 
conduct to that of the flower of Roman republicans, by 
taunting the purity and patriotism of her party and the 
wisdom of her husband's or her own administration, and 
by uttering rhapsodies against the Mountain, and Fache, 
and all the ultra -Jacobins, without expressing any peni- 
tence for political or other faults committed ; without 
bestowing one word on the fate of the king, or even 
upon the fate of the queen, a woman and a mother like 
herself; without, in fact, admitting that her party had 
committed any fault except thai of being^over Jenien t, and 
too mild) generousi and confiding. She was tried by the 
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revolutionary tribunal on the 8tb| and was guillotined on 
the 9th of Noveml)er. Astronomer Mayor Bailly was 
executed the day after Madame Roland. There followed 
in the long death-dance republican generals who had 
been defeated by the enemy \ public servants who had 
incurred suspidon ; and journalists who had not used the 
liberty of the press so as to please Robespierre and the 
Jacobins. Political theorists and ex|)erimentali8ts of the 
most opposite views and [)artie8 were guillotined together; 
heads timt had never thonofht alike meeting- in the same 
sack whirh receiveH the lo])()iiigs of the guillotine; and 
fierce ])oIiti(al antagonists, who couhi scarcely have met 
in lite except to tear each other to pieces, being def>osited 
in the same grave, with one layer of quick-lime (their 
common winding-sheet and only shroud) to consume 
them all together. 

Durine &e two months of November and December, 
one hundred and twenty-six persons were condemned by 
the revolutionary tribunal, and executed by that great 
revolution-professor, Citizen Samson. Not a man or 
woman was brougiit betbi e the court but was condemned, 
and after condemnation not one was pardoned or even 
reprieved. The Parisians' appetite for blood seemed 
truly to grow with what it fed upon : the place of execu- 
tion was the commonest place of rendezvous ; the 
executions, as most exciting, were the most popular 
exhibitions of the day ; women and children, as well as 
men, ran eagerly to them, and, unless the weather was 
exceedingly cold or exceedingly rainy, the Place de la 
Revolution, which continued for many months to be the 
principal slaughter-house, was constantly crowded. Nor 
was this crowd composed solely of the rabble, and fau- 
bourg sans-culottes. As the property of all who were 
condemned Was confiscated, the guillotine was an elec- 
tive instrument even in finance. Thus Barr^re is said to 
have remarked facetiously, that the guillotine was an 
excellent mint — that they coined money ia the Place de 
la Revolution ! 

Those who had been ministers under the Gironde 
were pursued with still more fury than those who had 
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held office under the precious Lafayettist constitution^ 
Clfiri^re, the Genevese minister of finance, whose wife 
was said to have rallied and recovered from a consump* 
tion from her enthusiastic joy at his promotion,* escaped 
the guillotine by cormnittiug suicide in his ])risQn on the 
8th o[ December ; his fK)or wife poisoned herseH' two 
days after, and their only child, a daughter, fled penniless 
to Geneva. The Convention passed a law that the pro- 
perty of those who killed themsi^lves, either before or 
after trial, should be confiscated to tiie republic, even as 
if they had been regularly condemned and executed. 

Before the year ended, the legislators of Paris voted 
that there was no God, and destroyed or altered nearly 
everything that had any reference to Christianity. 
Robespierre, who would have stopped short at deism, 
and who would, have preserved the external decencies, 
was overruled and intimidated by Hubert and his frowsy 
crew, who had either crept into tlie governing com- 
mittees, or had otherwise made themselves a power in 
the state. The way, however, was made plain and easy 
to Hehert by the preceding labours of the {jliilosophers ; 
by the rapidly-growing unbelief of the Parisians and the 
majority of town-dwelling Frenchmen ; by the contempt 
for a longtime cast upon everything that was old, and by 
the cool and deliberate proceedings of the Convention 
itself. AH popular journalists, patriots, and public 
bodies, had begun dating JFVrsf Tear of Uberty, or 
First Year qf the RejfmbUc; and the old calendar had 
come to be considered as superstitious and slavish, as an 
abomination in the highest degree disgraceful to free 
and enlightened Frenchmen. Various petitions for a 
change had been presented ; and at length the Conven- 
tion had empiojed the matiiematicians llomme and 
Monize, and the astronomer Laplace, to make a new 
republican calendar for the new era. These three phi- 
losophers, aided by Fabre d'Eglantine, who, as a poet,- 
furnished the names, soon finished their work, M'hich 
was sanctioned by the Convention and decreed into uni- 

* Damont* 
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versal use as early as the 5th of October* It divided the 
year into four equal seasons, and twelve equal months of 

thirty days each. The five odd days which remalfied 

were to be festivals, and to hear the name of Sans^^ 
vuloUidcs, Thiers calls this nalioual festival of five days 
at the end of the year a beautiful idea, and says that the 
naiue of Sans-culottides, which belongs to the times, is 
not more absurd tiian many other names which have been 
adopted by different f>eoples. The term scarcely needs 
transbiUon : Mr. Carlvle rentiers it into English by 

Days without Breeches,'' and it means that^ or the 
Days of the Brecchless. 

In leap-years, w*hen there would be rix days to dis- 
pose of, tne last of those days or Sans-culotddes was to 
be consecrated to the Revolution, and to be observed in 
all times with all possible solemnity. The months were 
divided into three decades, or portions of ten days each, 
and, instead of the Christian Sabbath, once in seven 
days, the decadi^ or tenth day, was to be the day of 
rest — which Thiers, who admiK S, or pretends to admire, 
every part of the new calendar, thinks a very excellent 
arrangement. The decimal method of calculation, which 
had been found so convenient in money and in weights 
and measures, was to preside over all divisions : thus, in* 
Stead of our twenty-four hours to the day, and Axtf 
minutes to the hour, the day was divided into ten parts, 
and the tenth was to be subdivided bjr tens, and again 
by tens to the minutest division of time. New dials 
were ordered to mark the time in this new way ; but, 
before they were finished, it was found that the people 
were puzzled and perplexed l)y this last alteration, and 
theietbre this part of the calendar was adjourned for a 
year, and the hours, minutes, and seconds, were ielt as 
they were. 

In the abolition of religious worships (TabolUinn des 
cultes) Hubert was patiently assisted by his official 
superior Chaumette, procureur of the commune ; by 
rHuillier, procureur of the department ; by nearly all the 
notables of the commune, and present leatiers of the 
Cordelier Club ; by the majority of journalists and 
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pamj)hleteers, and by the orator of mankind, Anacharsis 
Clootz, whose madness had not diminished in the midst 
of the increasing insanity of others. But the fierce 
fitheism of these men (it was fierce, more intolerant and 
persecuting, than any religious bigotry) must, like the 
cruelty of the pro-consuls or commissioners in the depart* 
saent$f bave been powerless and ineffectual, or only 
effectual in bringing about their immediate overthro^ 
and destruction, if there had not been in the dogmas they 
taught something very acceptable and captivating to the 
French people, or if that people had not been prepared 
for the reception of their doetrines. It is in vain at- 
tempting to throw the bloody crimes and monstrous 
follies of the Revolution upon a few scapegoats; the 
crimes and follies ^^ ere national, and the great body of 
the people must bear the weight of them. Another 
great labourer in the vineyard of atheism was Fouch^. 
.This man was a native of Nantes, and had there beei| 
.educated for a priest.. While en mission in the depart- 
ment of L' AUier, he, as member of the Convention, took 
upon himself to regulate and reform the public burying- 
grounds, which he and his guillotine-man were filling at 
a ra])id rate j and, knocking down the cross and the text 
from Scripture which stood over the gate of a cemetery, 
he set up a statue of sleep, to intimate that death was 
but an everlasting sleep. Fouche's device was con- 
sidered pretty and poetic, and, before the Convention, 
or the commune of Paris, which was the great active 
agent in this new reformation, legislated or decreed upon 
the subject, the example was followed in various parts of 
the country* Where they could not readily obtaiu 
statues in stone or wood, the people satisfied themselves 
with inscriptions, psunted in large black letters, such as 
^< Death is Sleep,'' ^* Here one sleeps,*' Death is an 
eternal Sleep," &c.* Chaumette, who took in hand all 

* At the restoration of the Bourbons, in 1814, traces of 
these inscriptions were visible in many parts of France. 
When the bitted atheists were outvoted they had been 
merely covered with a little plaster or whitewash, and this 
covering had fallen o;^ and had left the letters beneath 
visible. 
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the cometeries of Paris, and entirely chanjred their 
flp[>oariiri('C, was a sentimental atheist, who was wont to 
say that he should like to inhale the soul of his father in 
the sweet breath of flowers. Anaeharsis Clootz was a 
political atheist, who considered religion aa the only 
obstacle to the establishment of a universal republic, and 
of the worship of pure reason all over the earth. In his 
eyes deism was as detestable as Catholicism^ and a God 
was as much out of place in a republic as a king. There 
was, he said, no God but the peo])le ; the God*PeopIe 
could not kneel before its divine self — could only worship 
pure and imuiortal Reason. Therefore, as he told the 
Convention (not without applauses from house and gal- 
lery), the sooner they |>ut their (^od amonn^ the ci-dcvuns^ 
anioTi<r the thinirs wiiieh had been, hut were no more^ 
the better for Fiance, the better for all mankind. 

Little need be said of tiie course of this year's war in 
other parts of the globe. In the East Indies, Pondi- 
cherry, and all the other French establishments, were 
seized by the British without the slightest difficulty ; 
and the republican flae: disappeared from that continent. 
In the West Indies, Tobago was taken by us ; but we 
fiiiled for the present in an attempt on Martinico. The 
Freneh planters of St. Domintro, suttiering from the ter- 
rible insurrection of the negroes, and the not less terrible 
tyranny of the commissioners sent out by the National 
Convention, implored our pro tectioUi and received Eng- 
lish garrison «. 

A.D. 1794. — On the 2ist of January, when the British 
parliament met, the speech from the throne and the 
arguments of ministers ui^ed the necessity of continuing 
the war with an increase of vigouri inasmuch as the wild 
and destructive system of rapine, anarchy, and impiety, 
which the French had adopted, bad displayed itself fully 
to the world, and made it more than ever impossible to 
think of treating with such an enemy. On the other 
side the opposition urged that the constant failures of the 
armies of the coalition, and the victories and triumphs of 
the 1 renrh republicans, rendered the prosecution of the 
war hopeless and ruinous ; and that, as we must recognise 
their government and negotiate with it at last, the best 
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thing we could do would be to acknowledge it and treat 
with it at once, leaving the other powers of Europe to 
follow their own course. 

On Febniarjr the 2nd, the minister laid before the 
House an account of the supplies necessary for the pro- 
secution of the war, and the ways and means for raising 
them. On this occasion he stated the interior strene^th 
of the kingdom at 140,000 men, and the foreign troops 
in our pay at 40,000. The total of the requisfte supply 
he calculated at nearly twenty raillions ; and the ways 
and means included some new taxes, and a loan of eleven 
millions. The double taxafion to wiiieh the Roman 

Catholics had been long subjected was liberally can- 
celled. 

On the 17th of February the Marquess of Lansdowne 
introduced a motion fdr an address, praying his majesty 
to declare immediately his readiness to enter into a ne- 
gotiation with France. This was negatived by an im- 
mense majority, the numbers being 103 against only 13. 
Other motions met with no better success ; and parlia- 
ment and the country called for a vigorous prosecution of 
the war as the only means of preserving our honour and 

The subsidiary treaties concluded with the Princes of 
the coalition, were a subject of discussion in parliiiment ; 
and, on March the 6th, Mr. Grey moved in the House 
of Commons for an address to the kin?, for the purpose 
of expressing^ their concern that his Majesty should have 
formed an union with powers, whose apparent aim was 
to regulate a country wherein they had no right to in- 
terfere. In the subsequent debate, and in a debate in 
both Houses consequent upon a message from the king, 
informing them of a treaty concluded with the king of 
Prussia, by which a lari^er subsidy was stipulated with 
that monarch for carrying on the war, ma^y observations 
were made by the opf)osition relative to the olyects and 
pros})ects ol the contest, and the small conhdence to be 
placed in subsidized powers who were chiefly attentive 
to their own interests. Ministers^ however^ were sup* 
ported by the usual majorities. 
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At this juncture a quarrel arose with the United States 
of America, who objected to onr right of search and our 
laws of blockade. If they had been strong" enougli tliey 
would have joined the French republicans, and have 
declared war against us ; but as their national navy was 
as yet in embrvo they sent over Mr. Jay to n^otiatei 
and the quarrel was compromised for the present. 

Some sentences for political offences and dubbism had 
been passed, the most important being those in Scotland 
against Messrs. Muir and Palmer, who had been trans- 
ported to Botany Buy ; but the frovernment was still in 
a state of suspicion and alarm, vvliich the tone of some of 
the clubs was not calculated to remove. In the montii of 
May it was resolved to pursue some of the principal 
members of the Corresponding" Society and the Society 
for Constitutional Information in London ; and in the 
month of May Thomas Hard;^, Daniel Adams, the 
Reverend Jeremiah Joyce^ private secretary to Earl 
Stanhope, and tutor to his son, Lord Mahon, John 
Tbelwall, a political lecturer, the celebrated Home 
Tooke, and three or four others^ were seized and com- 
mitted to the Tower, charged with high treason. On 
the 1 6th of May Pitt produced to the House the report 
of a Comiuittee of Secrecy, and upon this foundation 
demanded, as necessary to the salvation of the country 
from internal revolution, the immediate suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act Nor did the great majority of the 
House consider the demand dangerous, irrational, or ex-> 
cessive. Burke maintained that it was the best means of 
preventing the vast and imminent dangers witb which 
we were menaced ; Windham said that, if these evils 
could not be averted by the laws in being, other lawd 
more stringent must be framed; and the Suspension 
Bill was carried through all its stages in tb^ shortest 
time possible, and by overwhelming majorities. This 
was the last session that Burke sat in the House of 
Commons, and some of the last \\ords of that philo- 
sophical statesman were words of warning to the country 
to beware of the fate of France. The king prorogtied 
parliament in pei-son on the i 1th of July, congratulating 
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the Lords and Commons on the glorious victory obtained 
over the French at sea on the 1st of June, and the ac«» 
quisitions made in the East and West Indies^ and ex*- 
bortingthem to firmuesSi notwithstanding the Sttccesses 
of theTrench in the Nedierlands. 

The dawn of the 1st of June disclosed to Admiral 
Lord Ilowe the French about three or four miles to 
leeward in order of battle, under an easy sail. They 
had twenty-six line-ot'-battle ships, while the English 
had" but twenty five, the * Audacious/ 74, Captain 
Parker, having separated in a shattered condition. In 
the size of their vessels, in their aggregate number of 
guns and men, and in their weight of metal, the French 
had a considerable superiority. Lord Howe immediately 
stood towards them* Being abreast of them at about 
seven in the morning, be wore to the larboard tack, 
while the French waited his approach in the same post* 
tion. Having made the necessary arrangements in his 
line for o]>posing his large ships to the large ships ol 
tlie enemy, bethinking himself of a good English proverb, 
he lay-to, and intimated by signal that there was time 
for the men to breakfast before going into action. At 
about half-past ei^ht he made the signal for the fleet to 
close, to pass through the French line and engage them 
to leeward, van to van, rear to rear, ever^ ship engaging 
her opposite in the enemy's line. A little after nine 
o'clock the action became general in the centre. After 
behaving manfully for about an hour, the French Admiral 
Yillaret-Joyeuse gave way and stODd off to the north- 
ward, and was followed by all the ships in his van thai 
could carry sail. He left ten of his. snips, almost all of 
them totally dismasted, to the windward, nearly sur- 
rounded by the English. Seven of" these ships of the 
line soon struck their flags, and were taken possession 
of by our sailors. One oF them, the * Vengeur,' filled 
and went down in deep water almost as soon as the Eng- 
lish flag was hoisted on her. The number of killed in 
the British fleet was 279, of wounded 877. But the 
eamage on board the more crowded French ships was 
fietr more dreadiul. In the six captured ships which re- 
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mained afloat, the killed were G90, tlie wounded 580. 
Above 800 were supposed to have eroTie down with the 
* Ventreur/ Tiie number of prisoners removed is stated 
at 2300. Several of Lord Howe's captains, more 
anxious ibr prize-money than for hard fighting, scan* 
dalously misbehaveti themselves; but still, with every 
deduction, The Glorious First of June'' was a day 
honourable to the British navv — was a most seasonable 
victory, proper to keep up the national spirit, and to 
lead to greater exploits hereafter. It is impossible to 
comprise in our narrative all the frigate fitrhts, or even 
the contests between small squadrons, which took place 
in these first years of tiie war. There was a vai iety and 
inequality in the spirit displayed in some of these nume- 
rous engagements ; but, in ereneral, the superiority of the 
English, as sailors and combatants on their own element; 
was maintained and enhanced ; while many of the 
actions showed a combination of skill, coolness, and 
bravery, w hich will never be surpassed. These engage* 
ments took place in the Channel, on the coast of France, 
in the Mediterranean and Archipelago, in the East 
Indies and in the West; for the French had ships 
enough to show in all these seas, and in some places they 
had for a time a decided superiority of force. During 
the whole of the j>resent year the Brili.^li lost only one 
ship of the line, the * Alexander, ' 74, and slie did not 
surrender until she had sustained the assault of thiee 
French shi[)s of tlic^ line for two hours. Nothing was 
more evident than that the spirit of our officers and men 
was incomparably higher than it had been during the 
American war. 

A curious triumph attended our arms in the Mediter« 
ranean, where Corsica, the native island of the man who 
was so soon to be the master and despot of France and 
arbiter of Europe, annexed itself to the British crown. 
The cruelties committed by the French, under Louis XV., 
in their subjugation of the island, were of too recent a 
date to be forgotten by a very brave but very revengeful 
people. To the Corsicans the French settlers were 
aliens in bloud, in iaaguagCi in manners, in interests, in | 
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everything ; and a very large part of the population, in- 
cluding all the mountaineers and most of the peasantry, 
were innensed at the changes introduced into the isle, 
and the disrespect shown to th<'ir priests since the revo- 
lution. At the dawn of that mighty change, which de- 
luded so large a portion of mankind with false and 
extravafzrant hopes, many of the better educated Corsi* 
cans fondly believed that their country would be im- 
proved and rendered happy by the political reforms in 
progress at Paris, and by remaining a portion of the 
French empire, a realised Utopia. In 1789, on the mo- 
tion of Mirabeau, in the Constituent Assembly, all the 
Corsican patriots, who had bravely fought against the 
French twenty years before, for the independence of 
their country, and who had been living in exile ever 
since, were recalled with honour, and invited to concur 
in the new order of things. Pas(]nale de Paoli, who 
had gallantly foup^ht the Genoese ibr twelve years be- 
fore they ceded the island by an iniquitous treaty to 
Louis XV., who had been a sort of king or president 
under the title of General of the Kingdom and Chief 
of the Supreme Magistracy of Corsica," who had after- 
wards struggled hard with the French, and defeated 
them in more than one terrible battle, was the most emi«- 
nent of all these recalled Corsican exiles. He had 
passed nearly the whole of his exile, from the year 17G9 
to the year 1789, in England, living in familiar inter- 
course with the noblest, the most enlightened, and best 
of our countrymen. Every English reader is acquainted 
with him as tlio friend and frequent companion of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, who held him in high estimation. 
With habits almost become English, Paoli repaired to 
Paris in the autumn of 1789 : he was received with ac* 
clamations in the Assembly, and in their hall swore 
fidelity to France and the new and unfinished momrckic 
constitution. He was presented to Louis XVI*, who 
made him lieutenant-general and military commandant 
in Corsica. After bein^ entertained in Paris by the 

Eatriots and popular idols of that day, he proceeded to 
is native island^ where he was received with enthu- 
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siasm, and placed at the head of the national guards that 
were then raSaed or in process of being ndsed in Cor« 

sica. He acted faithfully towards the constitutional 
inonarehv so loiiir as it existed : but when the (riroiuiisU 
and Ja( obins united and destroyed that government, to 
which equally with hiingelf they had all promised and 
vowed fidelity, when they had set up an anarchical re- 
public, and destroyed or proscribed all those friends who 
had brought him baek| he separated himself from the 
French party, and began to concert measures with the 
old Corsiean patriots. He was presently denounced to 
the Conyention, who placed his name on their lists of 

E ascription. He assemUed his countrymen, explained 
danger and their own, held up to execration Ae 
cruelty and impiety of the French, and was forthwith 
appointed general -m-chief and president of the council 
of government. Paoli knew that the island was not 
strong enough to defend itself against France ; his pre- 
dilections made him look towards England ; and, as soon 
as war broke out between this country and France, he 
put himself in communication with our government, and 
with the English commanders cruising in the Mediter- 
ranean. Lord Hood, who commanded the Mediterranean 
4eet, instantly gave him some assistance ; and at the ap- 
pearance of a few English ships the insurrection became 
general, and the French were driven out from all the 
places they held, with the exception of San Fimrenzo, 
Calvi, and Bastia. This was in the summer and autumn 
of 1793, when the mother of Bonaparte and all of that 
fauiily who remained in the island lied in sad plight for 
Marseilles, to call upon the triumphant Jacobins there 
lor succour and for vengeance upon raoliand tljc English. 

Thanks to the activity, skill, and grallantry of Captain 
Horatio Nelson, Bastia, or the French in it, surrendered 
on the 22nd of May. Calvi was reduced on the 10th of 
August The representatives of the Corsiean ns^n 
unanimously voted the separation of Corsica from France, 
and its union to the crown of Great Britain* 

The management of the great armies of the coalition 
on the continent was, by many degrees, worse and more 
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inexcusable than during the preceding year. The rising 
of the Polish patriots under Koseiusko distracted more 
than ever the attention of the Emperor and the king 
of Prussia, and induced his Prussian majesty to send a 
lar^e army into Poland to secure the territories which 
bad been allotted to him in the last partition, and to set 
up a pretension to more. Frederick William went into 
Poland to take the command of his army there, and the 
Duke of Bninsmck, dissatisfied with his conduct, and 
discouraged by the bad termination of two campaignsi 
^threw up the command of the Prussian army and its con^* 
tingents on the Rhine. The king of Prussia even 
authorized some secret negotiations for a separate peace 
with the National Convention, and, when these ma- 
noeuvres became known, he frankly intimated that he 
would abandon the coalition unless ne were retained by 
a liberal subsidy. A bargain — as bad a one as ever 
was struck— was concluded in the month of April: 
2,200,000/. was to be paid to his Prussian majesty, who 
was to furnish an army of 62,400 men ; the money to be 
provided by Great Britain and the States-General of the 
United Proyinces (the only subsidizing powers in £u* 
rope), but not in equal proportions, for Great Britain 
was to pay more than five times as much as the Dutch. 
A great part of this subsidy went to Poland, where Fre- 
derick William remained. As more and more troops 
were required in that country, his army on the Rhine 
fell short of the stipulated number ; and the gentlest 
thinp: that can be said of the conduct of this latter Prus- 
sian army in this year's campaign is that it was loose and 
spiritless. 

In the Netherlands, where Austrians, jSnglish, Dutch, 
Hanoverians were to fight together, the campaign 
scarcely opened under better auspices : a great many of 
the Dutch, both officers and men, were lukewarm or 
-democratie. The Duke of York quarrelled with the 
Austrian commanders, and refused to serve under General 
Clairfait. It was at length adjusted that if the Emperor 
Francis should personally assume the supreme command, 
the duke would serve under him; and accordingly the 
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Emperor repaired to Brussels in April, whence he pro- 
ceeded to the army. The siege of Landrecy was soon 
ai*ter commenced. Several attempts for its relief by the 
Freoch were defeated with great loss on their part, and 
the place was obliged to surrender ; but in the meantime 
Pichegni bad foroed the encampment of Clairfait, and 
had taken Courtral and Menin, General Jourdan, iu 
the beginning of March, entered the province of Lux- 
embourg, where he was op|)Osed by the Austrian General 
Beaulieu. On April the 1 7th, Juurdan made an attack 
ujHiii the Austrian lines, which, after a conflict of two 
days, lie carried. In May, the French attacked the 
army under the Duke of York near Tournay, and were 
repulsed with loss. They afterwards marched in great 
force iirom Courtiai agaiust Clairfait, vhom, after a very 
obstinate engagement, they put to the rout, and followed 
across the Saiubre. A variety of other well-fought actions 
ensoedi attended with much slauffhter on both aides ^ 
but, upon the whole, the forces and the confidence of the 
French seemed to increase. Joordan was engaged in 
the siege of Charleroy, when, on June 26th, a general 
attack was made on his pusis by the allies on the plain 
of Fleurus. Its result was the total defeat of the assail- 
ants, who retreated in confusion as far back as Halle; 
and the success of this day decided that of the French 
for the remainder of the campaign. Charleroy fell ; and 
some time before, General Moreau, aiter defeating 
Clairfait, made himself master of Ypres. Bruges sub- 
mitted to the victors on June 24th. The Duke of York 
found it necessarr to retreat to Oudenarde, thus leaving 
Tournay exposed, which came into the possesrion of the 
French witnout resistance. The duke then drew bade 
to the vicinity of Antw^p, where he was joined by Lord 
Moira with ten thousand British troops. 

Ostend being left without any garrison was taken by 
the French. Throughout the Belgic provinces the 
people, it not decidedly Jacobinizcd, were furious against 
their old masters tiie Austrians. Ghent opened its 
gates to the republicans on the 6th of July, and on the 
9th of that month the Prince of Coburg was compelied 
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to abandon Brussels. On the 16th of July the French 
took Louvain, after obtaining a victory over General 
Clairfait. Antwerp surrendered on the 23rd, and thus 
the whole of Austrian Flanders and Brabant fell under 
the French dominion. Shortly after the Austrians were 
driven from Liege and its territories. Moreau, advancing 
into Dutch Flanders, reduced Cadsandt and Sluys. 

Early in the year, while the German potentates 
were disputing with each other, and discouraging, in 
many ways, the army on the Rhine, which stood in need 
of every encouragement after their unfortunate cam- 
paign of 1793, the French advanced, and took the fort 
of Kaiserslautem, the town of Spire, and several other 
towns and fortresses. Adhering to the routine of long 
winter quarters, and to the prinei[)le that armies were 
not to tiike the field until the season of snow and frost 
was over, the German commanders had no ibrces on foot 
at all equal to contend with the republicans ; nor was it 
until the month of May tliat they got a-field in earnest. 
The Prussians, who did not exceed 50,000 eftective men, 
were now commanded by Count Marshal Moliendorf. 
Besides this force there was an Austrian army on the 
Rhine of about the same strength, some small contingent 
forces furnished by the lesser circles of the empire, and 
the emigrant army of Condd, which was still 12,000 
strong — upon paper. Towards the end of May, Molien- 
dorf, taking them by surprijse, drove the French out of 
their entrenchments at Kaiserslautem, with slaughter, 
and took u good many of their guns. But from this 
time till the beginning of July, when the republicans 
were greatly reinforced, the Prussians and their allies 
did nothing of the least consequence. With a supe* 
riority of numbers which gave them the assurance of 
success, the French, who were moreover cheered by the 
intelligence of the successes obtained in the Nether- 
lands, and the news of the battle of Fleurus, sought out 
Moliendorf, and on the 12th of July began a battle 
which was desperately maintained, at different points, 
during four whole days. On the night of the 15th, 
when bolii sides had sutiered tremendous loss, the allies 
yoh. XXII. I 
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made a hasly retreat The Imperialists crossed the 
Rhine, and the Pnistians retwed down the left bank of 
that river to Mavence. Neither of these armies was of 
any further use during the remainder of this campaign. 

A territory sixty miles in length was abandoned to the 
republicans, who marciied to the easy reduction of 
Trdves, and then poured down in great numbers to the 
Netherlands, to help to finish the war there, and after 
that to conrpier Holland ; for there was no intention of 
stopping short at the Scheidt and Boer, as Dumouriea 
had done in 1792. 

The Duke of York assisted the Hereditary Prince <^ 
Orange in covering the United ProTinees; but their 
force was miserably insufficient: the democratic party 
was again on tiptoe, oonresponding with the FVencbi 
giving every encouragement and assistance in their power 
to those liberators ; and the Dutch army, infected by 
the same principles, or disheartened by toilsome retiTats 
and many defeats, was, in more senses than the military 
one, demoralized. Masses of men were thrown upon \ 
the retreating columns of Clairlait, who, after standing ! 
another battle, left Juliers and Aix-la-Chapello to Jour^ 
dan. Clairfait rallied once more, and fought a battle, 
or a succession of battles, which lasted from the 29th of 
September to the 3rd of October ; but this was the last 
effi>rt his exhausted army could make, and his continued 
retreat left Cologne open to the French. Bonn and 
other towns on the left bank of the Rhine, in tho elee^ 
toratc of Cologne, submitted to the conquerors. These 
places w^ere defenceless or weak ; but Coblentz, a de- 
pendence of the electorate of Mayence, had been 
strongly fortified and eontaiaed a considerable garrison \ 
yet here, too, scarcely any resistance was made ; the 
Imperialists retired to the other side of the river, and 
the republicans took possession the place with exceed- 
ing great joy ; for it had long been the head-quarters of 
the emigrant princes and nobles — the fo^ oi royalism 
and counter-revolutionism. Worms and several other 
towns threw open their gates. With the exception of 
Mayence, the French remained absolute masters of every 
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place on the left bank of the Rhine between Landau 
and Nimeguen. On the Maes the strong* fortress of 
Venloo had been allowed to be taken by a coup de main; 
and Bois-le-Duc, from which an obstinate resistance was 
expected, was surrendered by its Dutch garrison after a 
very short siege. The Duke of York, now stationed 
near Nimepien, was cut off from all hope of reinforce- 
ment from Grermany ; for if the allies had meant to sup^ 

Crt him^ which they certalnljr did not, they could not 
ve sent thw troops to him without mdiing a circuitous 
march. Htef resolved, however, with such force as he 
had, to cover that important place, the possession of 
which by the French would greatly facilitate their ad* 
vance into the heart of Holland. On their side the 
republicans resolved to drive him thence, hoping, by a 
decisive blow, to compel him and his English troops to 
retire from the defence of the United Provinces. To 
this end they attacked the duke on the morning of the 
I9th of October with M,000 men, and compelJed him 
to retreat from his covering positions. As the duke, 
however, took up another position which equally pre- 
vented their investing Nimeguen, they attacked him 
again, with still greater numbH^rs and fury, on the 27th 
oi October, and finally compelled him to withdraw en- 
tirely, and leave the town to the chances of a siege. As 
Nimeguen was exceedingly strong by situation, and well 
garrisoned, it was expected that it would prove an ex- 
ception to the general rule, and make a vigorous defence ; 
but there were traitors within its walls in intelh'gcnce 
with the French, and the place w^as allowed to be sur- 
prised and carried a very few days after the Duke of 
Vork's retreat. Nearly at the same time KMber, after 
a siege of only five weeks* duration, obtained possession 
of the formidable fortress of Maestricht, which was gar- 
risoned by 8000 Dutchmen and Germans in the pay of 
the States-General, and which was abundantly supplied 
with provisions, stores, and all things necessary — except 
fidelity and courage. The Duke of York, with the 
wreck of his army, retreated across the Waal and the 
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Rhine, and stationed liimself at Arnheim in the province 
ot (auclderland, with but a Taint hope of stoppinir thepro- 
gress of PiclieLrrn, who had been appointed by the Con- 
vention to complete the conquest oi lloikind. 

The Spaniards seemed to have spent their strength 
and spirit in their Roussillon campaign of the preceding 
year. Their finances had long been in a ruinous condi* 
tion, and at present they husbanded such resources as 
they could cotninandy from a belief, which othei* powers 
shared in, that the sway of the Jacobins was drawing to 
a close ; that public opinion fermentingr in France would 
soon pronounce itself against the promoters of anarchy ; 
in short, that a reaction was on the point of breaking 
out, and that the salutary crisis must l)e iiastened by the 
first check the French might experience in this cam- 
paign. They liavc, however, been censured too severely ; 
for, after all^ they kept their banners on the soil of the 
republic some time longer than any other power, and 
they fought on when the most terrible reverses were be- 
falling the armies of the coalition on the side of Italy, | 
on the Rhine, and in the Netherlands* The brave ■ 
Spanish generals, who had repeatedly beaten the French 
in 1793, were carried off by sickness and death, or were 
removed by court intrigue. Early in April the repub- 
lican General Dugommier succeeded in weakening the 
Spanish centre; and on the Ist of May he drove them 
out oF their fortified camp at Boulon. Many reverses 
followed. The French fortress of Bf^lletrarde was re- 
covered in September, and in October Dugommier began 
to pour his columns into Catalonia. 

On the Western Pyrenees, on the side of the Biscayan 
provinces, the Spaniards had, on the whole, fought very 
manfully, and generally against superior forces. If, now 
and then, they had been beaten, they had also on several 
occasions chastised the pride and confidence of the re- 
publicans. They had dnven the strong invading columns 
down the pass or Roncesvalles ; and the French, instead 
of wintering pleasantly in the city of Tampcluna, on the 
banks of the Ebro, were obliged to take up their can- 
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tonments in the part of Guipuscoa of which they had 
obtained possession, iu the valley of iiastan, and at Saint- 
Jean-Pie-de-Port. 

On the side of the Alps there u as hard fighting all 
through the year, the army of the King of Sardinia, 
assisted by Austrian troops, manfully contending to keep 
the French republicans out of Italy. Forts were taicen 
and retaken ; mountain passes were carried by the French 
and were evacuated by them ; sanguinary combats took 
place anion^ rorks and precipices, and on the crests of 
mountains covered with eternal snow ; parts of the 
country were Jacohinized ; grave errors were committed 
by the court of Tui in ; the neutrality of the republic of 
(irenoa was disregarded by the invaders ; dense columns 
were inarched through the Genoese territory to turn the 
position of the Sardinians and Austrians, and to attack 
the weakest part of Piedmont ; and by the end of Sep- 
tember the French, conducted by Dmnorbion^ Mass^na, 
Laharpe, Napoleon Bonaparte, Saliceti, and Albitte, 
established themselves on the edge of the rich Italian 
plain which the Po waters. Nothing more was done 
this year ; but the republicans had done much : the bul- 
warks of the Alps and Apennines were in their hands, 
the road was opened into Italy, and an excellent basis 
laid for future o{)erations. It had taken them three 
years, enormous sums of money, and prodigious sacrifices 
of life to achieve these great objects ; but the work was 
done at last. 

In Paris, meanwhile, the different factions had waged 
a fiercer war upon one another than that which the 
armies had carried on in the field. No sooner were the 
Girondists exterminated than jealousies and deadly 
hatreds broke out among the victorious Jacobins them- 
selves, llebert became the head of a party which put 
itself in direct o|)])osition to Robespierre. These He- 
bertists were for some time all-powerful in the commune, 
exceedingly poi)ular in Paris, and with all the extreme 
sans-culottes : they shared in the executive power by 
holding places in the SahU Fvhlic and in others of the 
gorerning committees : they had tiie 10,000 men of the 
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mince revoltUionnmre of Paris completely at their bid- 
ding, Ronsin, the general of that armyi being one of the 
chiefs of that party ; and in the Contention they for a 
season could command a majority of votes — a fact which 
first made Robespierre determme that that legislature 
should be purged anew, and that the H^bertists should 
be treated like the Girondists : bat, as Hubert and his 
friends were so powerful, it was necessary to proceed 
ap:aiiisL them slowly and wiih extreme caution. In in- 
stalling atheism and the worship of the Goddess of Rea- 
son the Hdbertists well knew that the^ were declaring" 
mortal war — a war without quarter — against Robespierre, 
who by s[)eeches and by writings, by declarations re- 
peatedly made both in the Convention and in the Jaoo* 
bin Club, had pledged himself to the support of a pure 
deism, and who (if any one thing is clear in his myste- 
rious character) was really a determined and fanatical 
deist With bitterness of soul ha had yielded for the 
moment to the preponderance of H^bdrt, Chaumette» 
Clootz, and that atheistical herd : but he believed that a 
large portion of the French people still retained a re- 
spect for Christianity; that a still larger portion, though 
rejecting all revealed religion, clung to tho i)eliet" of a 
God and to the hope of the immortality of the soul ; 
and he nicely calculated that the strength of these opi- 
nions would come to hU aid in his death-strife with 
Hebert. The battle was chiefly fought in the clubs, the 
Jacobins promising and vowing that they would stand by 
Robespierre now and for ever. On the ISth of March 
all the leading H^bertists were arrested ; they were con« 
demned on the SI4th, and nineteen of them were guillo* 
tined in the afternoon of that day. It seems to be uni- 
versally allowed that this was the most spiritless batch 
that perished during all the Reign of Terror. Ronsin, 
however, consoled himself with saying that Robespierre 
and his friends would soon perish in the same manner. 

Having thus disposed of Hubert and his obscene crew, 
the Incorruptible immediately directed his destructive 
energies against Danton, who had been guilty of gross 
corruptioui and who had lost even his orator courage 
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and audacity. On the niprht of the 30th of March Dan- 
ton, Camille-Desmoulins, Pbilippeaux, Lacroix (Damon's 
brother-commissioaer and plunderer in Belgium), aad 
aeveral others, were seized. One of them took corrosive 
^uUimate and so died, but Danton and fourteen more of 
them were executed on the 6th of April, only twelve 
days after the execution of the nineteen Hebertists. On 
the 13th of April the widow of Hubert, the fair young 
widow of CaTnille-Desmoulins, General Dillon, and six- 
teen others perished un the same scaffold. In the course 
of this month of April some two hundred heads fell 
under the guillotine knife, and in the whole month of 
May the number of lives sacrificed in the Place de la 
Revolution reached the fearful amount of 324. Among 
the more distinguished victims that perii>hed between 
the middle of April and the end of May were d'£spr^« 
m^nil, the old parliamenter and the hero of the earliest 
stage of the revolution ; Chapelier, once the popular 
president of the Constituent Assembly ; the venerable 
Malesherbes, who had so nobly defended Louis XVI., 
and who was now condemned and executed, together 
with his daughter and his grand-daughter, his sons-in- 
law, the noble Lamoignons and Chatoaubriands ; Lavoi- 
sier, the eminent chemical philosopher ; the Marchioness 
de Crussal, and the Princess Elizabeth, the innocent, 
amiable, ever*exemplary, and almost angelic sister of 
Louis XVI. 

All this blood was poured out to the accompaniment 
of long drowsy harangues about the necessity of public 
morality and republican virtue* In presenting one of 
his most terrible reports^ Saint Just had moved that 
morality and virtue should be declared the order of the 
day — a vote which the Convention passed unanimously. 
Robespierre, since the lall of Chaumette and Clootz, 
and all that gang, had repeatedly declared that atiieism 
was so foul a thing that it could not have been thrown 
into France excej)t by Pitt ; that there could be no 
scnn-ify even for republican virtue unless ilu^y voted the 
existence of a God, or of some Supreme Being, and the 
immortality of the souK At first there seemed^ at least 
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in the Convention, a pretty general disposition to sneer 
at both these dogmas, as unworthy of the enlightenment 
of France, and as tenHinor to revive the old superstitions ; 
but when Robespierre and Saint Just, Couthon and 
others of that party, held up atheism as the greatest of 
all the crimes ot which the Uebertists and Dantonists 
had been guilty, proclaimed it to be an importation from 
England, and intimated that its propagators and abettors 
must expect nothing less than that a virtuous republic 
would take off their heads ; these mockers all took the 
cue, learned the short and easy lesson, and profiBSsed 
themselves (what Saint Just and Robespierre really 
were) determined and fanatical deists, and implicit 
believers — without any revelation, but by the light of 
reason alone — in the soul's immortality. The reformed 
commune assembled in the Ilotel-de- Ville (which in 
Chauiuette and iieberfs time had been the high altar of 
the goddess of reason, and very Vatican of the atheist 
world, the place whence all the destroying, desecrating 
bulls had emanated) now sent up a deputation and an 
address to represent to the august representatives of the 
people, whose poliqr was wholly founded on virtue 
and morality,'* whose sublime meditations were directed 
exclusively to the happiness of mankind," that it was at 
length time to proclaim those useful opinions, disfigured 
by fanaticism, the natural idea of the existence of a God, 
and the consoling notion of the immortality of the soul." 
These virtuous munieij)als declared tliat Ildbert's god- 
desses of reason were more abominable even than the old 
su)>erstition and the priests of the Catholic chtirch ; and 
they petitioned that the inscription put upon all churches, 

TsMPLR coNSErBATBD TO REAsOiV,'* should bc oblite- 
rated, and its place supplied by the words To thx 
SuPRKMB Being/' 

The deputies, the representatives of the French people 
who had so recently made their profession of faith to the 
goddess of reason, who had so lustily declared that a God 
or a king was alike incompatible with a republic, now 
voted by acclamation all that Robespierre pro{X)sed. 
The mother society, too, instantly voted and adopted the 
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new profession of faith. It wfts even proposed in the 
Jacobins to banish every man from the republic that did 
not believe in the Divinity : but Kobespierre thought it 
expedient to reject thia proposition. 

A grand flte^ for the overthrow of the goddess of rea- 
son and the installation of the Supreme Being, was decreed 
for the 8th of June. Painter David, who had got up so 
many pomps and ceremonies, and who last summer had ar- 
ranged that festival and made that statue to mother Nature, 
before which handsome Herault de Sechellc?, now headless 
and buried deep in quicklime, had made libations of pure 
emblematic water, and prayed his pagan prayer, presented 
a programme and plan for this testival voted to the 
Supreme Being — an elaborate production, a conceited, 
pedantic conglomerate of execrable taste, which revolts 
the mind more than Hubert's atheistical masquerades, 
but which the legislators adopted with unanimity, as they 
now adopted everything that was moved or sanctioned by 
Robespierre. As if intoxicated by his success and power, 
and the praise and incense that surrounded him, Robes- 
pierre, who had hitherto played the retirinpr, modest 
part, resolved to officiate as high-priest to the divinity he 
had got decreed. Long historical doubts, and specula- 
tions ingenious but interminable as to the motives and 
objects of this Apollyon of the Revolution, may be 
settled by the simple assumption, warranted by a hun«- 
dred facts, that he was^ from first to last, insane- 
possessed by a reasoning madness of the worst kind, a 
maniacal vanity, which grew and increased with his 
successes and the facility he found in bending a frantic 
nation to his will. No other hypothesis will explain his 
character and his doings ; no researches among contem- 
porary evidence will ever explain ur reconcile half the 
facts of ills public life; in hini, many a circumstance 
which has been set down as a mystery, deep, unfadiom- 
able, becomes sim])le enough if considered as a freak of 
madness. On the morning of the fete, as he looked out 
from one of the windows of the Tuileries upon the 
immense multitude assembled or assemblings and es* 
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peciully upon the crowds of elegantly-dressed women 
that ran to this novelty, as to everything else that was 
new and showy, he gesticulated, acted, and spoke in a 
frantic manner. In a universal frenzy such as reigned 
in Faris his insanity is scarcely so apparent ; but it seems 
to us that Masanielio, on that day when he triumphed 
over the Spaniards and rode on the beautiful charger 
before the cardinal-archbishop and the viceroy, in scarlet 
nanenl and with gold chaioa round his neck, was not 
madder than HobMpierre on this day of the festind h 
tMre Stnr&iie. He had dreaMd himaelf in a sjriendid 
maoner; his hair was frizsled and powdered ; he carried 
in his hand a brilliant bouquet of flowers mixed with ears 
of wheat ; for the lif^t time his countenance was irra- 
iiiated with joy ; but the joy was mingled with pride 
and triumph, and everybody remarked his moral intoxi- 
cation. Tlie celebration took place in the Tuileries 
garden. Under the creative genius of David a mound 
or monticule aurmounted by hideous statues of Atheism 
and Anarchy, made of combustible materials, and by a 
pare white incombustible statue of Wiadom, had risen 
in the garden. The deputies of the Convention followed 
Robespierre, who walked qiute alone and several yards 
a-bead of them, to this mound,where he was to ^Pontifier* 
or play the Pontiff. The spectators honoured the great 
man with many applauses, and shouted most joyously, 
the day being uncommonly fine and exhilarating'. But 
some satirical sallies and murmurs were heard amidst the 
crowd from men who preferred the Goddess of Reason 
to his Etre Supreme, or who ^^ ere irritated at his unwise 
glaring departure from the lines and levels of equality. 

Only see," said one, he wants to make himself a 
god 1" Or the lii-h priest of this Etre Supreme/' 
said another. Yes/' cried a thirds applying to him one 
of the grossest of epithets, not satisfied with being our 
master, he wants to be our god T' Even the Convention, 
which had been so timid and submissive, betrayed symp- 
toms of discontent ; nay, several of his old partisans and 
present colleagues in the committees either put on a 
sullen countenance, or plainly expressed in coarse and 
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energetic worde their disgust not merely at his pomp and 
pride, bat at the whole celebration, and especially at his 
Etre SoprSme. Barrdre, CoUot d'Herbois, Prieur^ and 
Camot seemed greatly dissatisfied; Billaud-^Varennes^ 

and the principal members of the Committee of (*eneral 
Security — Vaciier, A mar, and Vouland — were fanatics 
in atheism, and disposed to be excessively jealous of all 
such public honours or distinctions as those the Incor- 
ruptible was now assuming. Bourdon de TOise was 
equally disgusted, and, being a man of a rough temper 
and tongue, he abused the whole performance, while 
Tallien,^ Fr^ron, and other Montagnards more quietly 
sneered at it. David handed Pontiff Robespierre a 
lighted torch ; the Pontiff, after delivering an oration in 
honour of the Supreme Being and the French Republic, 
set fire to the pasteboard statues of Atheism «iid 
Anarchy, which, as they blazed, ignited a veil or screen 
which c<Hicealcd the statue oi' Wisdom. It was iuteiided 
that the last-named divinity should burst upon the eye 
in all its pure originaL whiteness ; but in the combustion 
of Atheism and Anarchy, and the canvass screen, it got 
sadly smoked, and when poor Wisdom appeared she was 
as dingy as a blackamoor, and this was considered as a 
very bad omen I Robespierre, standing forward in his 
sky-blue coat and white silk waistcoat embroidered with 
silver, then delivered a second discourse, which was not 
audible to the multitude, but which announced that 
atheism, "the monster which kings had vomited on 
France," was now annihilated ; and which concluded 
with a prayer to the Supreme Being. ^^Avec ion JBtie 
Supimne,'^ said Billaud-Varennes, ** tu commences a 
m'embeter — with thy Supreme Being thou beginnest 
to stupify me/' A very large portion oF the spectators 
indisputably entertained the same notion as Billaud. In 
the end the f(§te was considered as a miserable failure^ 
even by such as preferred Robespierre's Etre Supreme 
to Hebert's Deesse de la Raison. The celebration cer- 
tainly hastened the fall of Robespierre. On the 9th of 
June, the very day after the £§te, he went to the com* 
mittee of SaltU PtMic and ranted and rnved agamst all 
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those who had misconducted themselves at his great 
celebration. He called them the impure remains of the 
parties of Hebert and Dan ton — indulsrent, corrupt, men 
destitute of every virtue, whose moderation was only a 
portion of a conspiracy, whose heads ought to fall. 
Billaud-Varennes and Collet d'Herbois now ventured to 
dispute with him over the council table, and the dispute 
became so loud and violent that a cautious member of the 
committee thougrht it expedient to shut all the windows. 
Billaud sud that the ceremonies of yesterday had made 
a very bad impression on the public mind; that the 
people thought all this fuss and ceremony, about the 
Etre Supreme and the immortality of the soul, suf)er- 
stitious and counter-revolutionary. Robespierre said he 
would soon show them that his intention was to make 
the llevohition go on faster and farther than it had 
hitherto ofone ; and in his wrath he uttered words which 
misfht very well bo construed into a threat of the guil- 
lotine against every one of them. Moreover, for some 
time past, he had been rendering the guillotine unpopular 
by sacrificing true sam^cviMtes* AH manner of men, 
and of women too, were handed over by the revolutionary 
tribunal to Samson and his assistants ; the poorest and 
most essentially sans^^culottic classes now began to figure 
on the scaflbld — a pretty sure sign that Robespierre's 
death-dance could not last many months longer. Ex- 
nobles, aristocrats, respectabilities, men and women who 
had cast off their rags and become rich and luxurious in 
the Revolution, the cifizem of Paris could see perish 
with pleasurable emotions and joyous cries about liberty 
and equality ; but the case was altered when they saw 
the bleeding heads of journeymen tailors, sempstresses} 
cobblers, carters, and other poor artisans and labourers, 
held up with increasing frequency as the heads of traitors 
and conspirators* This convinced them that poverty 
and obscurity would no longer be a safeguard — this made 
them think of their own necks. 

In order that trials and executions might move at a 
ouicker pace, Robespierre now })ioposed that there 
should be four revuiutionary tribunals at Paris instead of 
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one; that the punishmenti in every case, should be 
Djbath, and that the power of* sending persons to trial 
before these tribunals should be given to the two com- 
mittees of Salut Publte and Surete CtSnerale^ to the in- 
dividual representatives employed on missions, and to 
the public accusers. As a climax of* atrocity, it was 
proposed that if the tribunal should possess either ma- 
terial ov moral proof of guilt, it should be relieved from 
the necessity ot hearin Of witnesses; and that no counsel 
or advocates should be allowed to prisoners, hecoMUse 
calumniated patriots would find their best defenders in 
the patriot jurors, and conspirators could have no claim 
to any indulgence I 

But the strangest part of the story of this decree of 
the 22nd Prairial, or 10th of June, is, that Robespierre, 
after getting it carried, made no visible use of it, and 
from that moment ceased attending the committees. 
His enemies in those committees, who hud dreaded tiiat 
the decree was to be the instrument of their own de- 
struction, were left to employ it against others, and awful 
was the use that they and the revolutionary tribunal 

. made of it. In the course of forty days that the framer 
of the decree absented himself from their council, devea 
hundred and eight victims were tried according to the 
new forms, and executed, in Paris alone I The com- 
mittee-men, however, and all the other enemies of 
Robespierre, who felt, as every party or faction had done 
in France, that they must destroy or be destroyed, 
laboured hard to make the world believe, even in the 
presence ot their own bloody pranks, that Robespierre 
and his colleagues Saint Just and Couthoii were the only 
cruel men in France. ikjth parties employed their 
€[)ies and secret agents. T})ose of the committees gave 
their employers alarming accounts of lists of proscription 
drawn up by Robespierre ; those who were employed by 
Robespierre made reports quite as alarming as to the in- 
tentions and preparations of the committees. By degrees 

. it began to be reported that Robespierre's perruquier, in 
dressing his hair, had caught sight of his death-list — 
that some of the committee* men themselves, who had not 
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yet broken with the Incomiptible, had discovered hj 
some lucky chaiice or other that be bad drawn up sueh a 

list, and that their own names were in it — that Robes- 
pierre liiiiiself, overtaken by wine, which he mrely 
drank at all, had blabbed — and ihat, in short, it was per* 
fectly well-known that he Ijad set down the names of 
forty individuals, members of the Mountain, committee- 
men, &€•, who were to ibrm the hrst batch| but not the 

Ab early as the beginning of July, Ilenriot, who had 
now the command of the National Guards, bad intimated 
that he was fttlly prepared to i^ke a blow for Robes- 
pierre; and to make a coup d itaJt like that which he bad 
managed last year, when the Conventfon was purged of 
the Girondins ; other friends, partisans, or colleagues, 
who were so identified with Robespierre, that they must 
either conquer with him or die with him, urged him to 
be up and doiner, or to give the signal and let them 
act for him with the Parisian artillery, muskets, and 
bayonets: but the Incorruptible hesitated, faltered, and 
most wretchedly paltered about respect for the laws, and 
the propriety of doing the business in a calm and con- 
stitutional manner ; and it was not until the return of 
Saint Just from his mission to the army of the North, that 
he began to gird himself up for his last wrestle. " Only 
dare,'' sud Saint Just. ^* That one word contains all the 
secret of revolutions !'* But still Robespierre could not 
dare in this style; and instead of settling himself in the 
Hotel de Ville, and calling out Henriot and his can- 
noneers at once, he allowed several days to pass, and 
then re-appeared in the Convention, from which he had 
absented himself so long that the deputies had lost the 
habit of fear. He found courage where he expected 
none, and insult and defiance from men who had crouched 
and trembled before him. ('ambon mse him the lie 
direct to his face. Billaud^Varennes, ranis, Bentabole, 
Charliery Thirion, Amar, all followed in this onslaught 
while' not a voice except that of the paralytic Couthon 
w aa raised on the side of Robespierre. The triroining 
middle party declared against the. dictator. Humiliated, 
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discouraged, but not yet giving up the game for lost, 
Robespierre passed over i'rom the Convention to the 
Jacobin Clab, H^re his spirit was revived by an en- 
thusiastic reception. I have seen to-day/' said he, 
that the league of the wicked against me is so strong 
that I cannot hope to escape it I shall die without 
regret ** You shall not die V* cried the Jacobins. 
" There is nothing to fear!" Henriot, Payan, Dumas, 
Codinhal, and oihers, surrounded him, declaring that 
they were all ready to act. Ilenriot, alluding to his 
exploit of last year, said, ** Courage, Robespierre 1 the 
cannoneers of Taris are steady, and I still know the road 
to the ('onvcntion 1" When Saint Just had joined 
liobespierre ia the Jacobin HmU, Payan, procureur of 
the commune, a man of action rather than of words, pro- 
posed that they should go forthwith and arrest their 
enemies, who were all assembled in the oommittee-rooffiB 
of the Tuileri6s» Nodiing would have been more de- 
dsive, nor could anything have been much easier to do, 
for there was only a weal: mard at the palace, and flmt 

fuard would that night nave obeyed the orders oi 
lenriot rather than those of the committees. But 
Robespierre shrunk from the decisive step, thinking that 
the conniiittees arid the Convention ought to be purged 
with the same medicine, and precisely the same doses, 
as had been administered to the Girondins. That night,, 
while Robespierre was doing nothing, his adversaries 
treated and negotiated with the leading patriots of some 
of the sections, and ev^ tampered with the terrible 
Parisian cannoneers, upon whose guns must depend the 
'find decision of the tremendous conflict that offered no 
hope of quarter to the defeated party. 

On the following morning — the 9th Thermidor, or 
27th of July — the combatants met betimes in tiie Con- 
vention. Tallien led the attack against the Incorruptible, 
and there was soon a universal shouting of ** Down with 
the tyrant !*' " Death to the Triumvirs !" Barrere 
moved, and the House voted, that the Convention should 
be declared in permanent session, and that a decree of 
arrest should be issued agwnst the enemies of the 
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country. Saint Just, one of the triumvirs, stood motion- 
less and pale; Couthon, another, sat looking at his para- 
lytiti liml)s silonll y, or ejaculating ** Triumvir, indeed!** 
Only Robespiern* struif<;led — and desperately did he 
8trup!"fj'!e — wiili ihe imj)cndincr doom. He ran toand fro, 
foaming at the mouth like a tiger taken in tlie toils. He 
tried to speak from his place, he climbed to the tribune, 
he rush eel to the table of the house — ^to the president s 
chair; but Collot rang his bell until it seemea to craek, 
and speech or word thejr would allow him in do place. 
This was but the measure he had often meted out to 
others. Vadier, Bourdon de TOise, and Tallien again, 
all fell upon the fallen dictator; but not as a ter- 
rorist, not a man uf blood, nut as the perpetrator of 
wliolesale judicial massacres, not as the hand which day 
after day touched thespnn<rs of the guillotine (hm- tl^ se, 
his accjif^ers, had been his associate's, the accomplices of 
his Voorst crimes; they had carried our his system (hiring 
his secession from the goverument| they had made the 
fieuillotine play with more than a quadruple speed, and 
they did not mean that it sliould rest yet, or cease its 
labours with the Incorrujitiblc and his J'oumee) : Bourdon 
de I'Oise accused him of defendinii^ from the guillotioe 
several heads; Yadier taxed him with having endea- 
voured to save the enemies of the peof)lc, and with hav- 
ing interfered with Fouquier-Tinviilr lo suspend the 
ereaition of conspirators ! Uwt they spoke of the fate of 
DantoM, and of the pruilt and horror of j^acrificing one's 
eolleasues : — in short, they explained, as clearly as words 
could do it, that this \^ as a pnsoiial (juarrcl between liini 
and them, and that lloi>espierre had been guilty of none 
but venial offences until he entered into this quarrel. 
** President of assassins," shrieked the Incorruptible, 
I demand speech of thee for the last time By this 
time Collot was exhausted by his exertions — by that 
almost incessant bell>ringing — and vacating the pre- 
sidential chair, he was succeeded in it by 1 nuriot, who 
hated and feared Robespierre as much as Collot did, 
and who now told him that he cou'd not be heard. 
Robespierre's mouiii loamed uo longer; his tongue seeuicd 
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to cleave to his dry palate, his voice to die away ia the 
throat. The blood of Danton is choking him/' ez- 
daimed Ganiier de i'Aube. This remark made him 
recover voice and courage, and be exclaimed indignantly, 
and with a teirible truth, Danton ! Is it, then, Danton 
ott would avenge?' Cowards I Why did you not defend 
im?" ButThuriot, with a fresh arm, rang the bell, 
the house drowned their recollections, and kept up their 
courage by renewed vociferations, and Louchet demanded 
an instant decree of arrest egainst Robespierre. In the 
brief space of time five decrees of arrest were passed, and 
Robespierre, his younger brother, Coutiion, Saint Just, 
and Lebas, were conveyed to hve several prisons. It 
was now five o'clock in the afternoon ; and the assembly 
rose for a couple of hours, in order that the members 
might dine. Henriot now collected some oi the terrible 
Parisian cannoneers, and harangued the patriot mob, 
telling them that the traitors in the Convention had 
voted the arrest of the best and only true patriots re- 
maining in that assembly. But, going to the comniittee- 
rooms of the Convention with ouiy two or three aides- 
de-camp with him, Heiii iot was arresttd bin sell, and 
corded and bound like a common felon. In tlic mean- 
while the council-general of the commune, being still 
steady to Robespierre, ordered that he and his four 
friends should be instantly liberated, that the tocsin 
should be sounded, and the barriers closed. Within an 
hour after this Henriot was set at liberty by Cotiin- 
bal, who burst into the Tuileries, sword in hand, being 
followed by about one hundred fanatic Robespierrists. 

In a trice the commandant-general Henriot was again 
on horseback; but he continued to act like a madman, 
and was believed to be drunk with brandy. The five 
prisons to m hieh the five creat men had been carried 
were situated in distant parts of Paris, and their keepere 
were not equally alert in obeyinij the orders of* the com- 
mune ; but by eight or nine in the evening liobespierre, 
his brother Augustin, Saint Just, and Lebas were a% 
perfect liberty, and sitting in deliberation with the 
council of the commune ; and Couthon joined them some- 
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what kter in the evening. Tbejr eslied upon the Jeeo* 
bins, who had declared themselves in pennanent session ; 

they sent round commissaries to the different sections, 
none of which had rushed to arms so eagerly as in former 
times ; and they insti uctcd Henriot to collect his Parisian 
cannoneers, and point their guns against the Tuileries, 
wherein some of the members of the Convention had re- 
assembled. But Henriot continued to do his part miser- 
ably ; the triumvirate stayed where they were, and their 
enemies gained over some of the Pariuan cannoneers and 
a considerable portion of the national guard and of the 
mob. Upon this the Convention grew bolderi and while 
more members flodced to take their seats in the Tuilo* 
ries, others of them went among the troops and the men 
of the faubourgs. Intelligence was soon brought in that 
several of the best sections were arming and marching 
for the defence of the representatives of the people; 
that the pupils of the school of Mars were snouting 
Down with Robespierre !" and that the cannoneers 
outside, instead of obeying Henriot's orders to let their 
prape-sbot fly on the hall of the Convention, were turn* 
ing the mouths of their guns the other way, forcing the 
commandant-general and his plumed ataff to gallop off 
for the H6tel-de-Ville. Hereupon the memters in the 
House all vociferated Hers la toil Mors la hnT and 
Barrel who had been working in that sense, presently 
presented a decree of outlawry against Henriot, the Ro- 
bespierres. Saint Just, and the rest. This was voted 
instantaneously, together with an order to silence the 
tocsin and prevent the closing* of the barriers. At last, 
as night was giving place to morning, Leonard Bourdon, 
who had })ut himself at the head of several battalions, 
undertook to lead them to the H6tel-de-Ville, and there 
seize the outlaws and bring them to the Convention, dead 
or alive. At his approach, the cannoneers, whom Henriot 
had placed in the Place de Gr^ve for the defence of the 
H6tcl-de-ViUe, wheeled round their guns and pointed 
them against that edifice. Henriot, who had been con* 
suiting within, and assuring the oatlaws that thdr 
triumph was secure, that the cannoneers were steady, 
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and the section battalions eomiag, ran out into^tlie Place 
to declaim and harangue, to implore, threaten, and ea-« 
jole ; but it was all in vain — he could not maJce them 
turn their guns again — ^he was threatened with some of 

tiieir bitter grape — he rushed back, ran upstairs to tiie 
great council-chamber of the coniinune, and announced 
that all was lost. ** Villain I and thy cowardice is the 
cause!" roared Coffinhal, a strong man made stronger 
by despair, who, as he uttered the ^ords, seized light 
Uenriot round the waist, and in the next instant hurled 
bim out of an open window* The ex-commandant* 
general fell upon a dungheap, or, as others say, into an 
open sewer. The younger Robespierre, mounting one 
or two stories higher, threw himself head foremost out 
of window : Lebas shot himself eiFectually with a pistol, 
and fell dead ; Saint Just clasped a knife or dagger in 
his hand, but made no further use of it ; Couthon crept 
under a table, and with a weak hand and blunt weapon 
inflicted one or two insignificant wounds on himself; 
Robespierre put a pistol into his mouth to blow out his 
brains, but in pulling the trigger he changed the direc- 
tion of the piece, and the ball broke his under jaw and 
went through his cheek, without touching any vital part. 
When Leonard Bourdon burst into the room, followed 
by some gendarmes (himself, according to some accounts, 
including his own, being disguised as a common gen* 
darme), Robespierre was sitting bleeding on a chair, 
with a knife in nis hand ; Couthon was lying under the 
table as though he were dead ; the municipal officers 
were throwing oft' their scarfs, and apparently preparing 
for flight. One or two pistols were fired by the gen- 
darmes, and then all the conspirators quietly submitted 
to be taken and bound. Henriot, badly wounded, dis- 
figured, and covered with fllth, was discovered in the 
foul place where he had fallen ; Augustin Robespierre 
was also found alive, though with limbs broken and a 
skuU fractured* Some of the armed people, who were 
now crowding into the council-chamber and running 
over everv part of the vast building, dragged out Cou- 
thon by the heels from under the table, and proposed 
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throw inpr his carcase into the Seine ; but hereupon he 
opened his eyes and prave them to understand tliat he 
was not yet doad, nor so niiich as dying. The wounded 
wero put upon brancards or stretchers, and, shouting 
Victory! Victory !" Leonard Bourdon conducted them 
to the Tuileries. By this time it was between three and 
four o'clock in the morning. At four o'clock in the 
afternoon, after suffering insults, outrages, and tortures 
which promi that those who triumphed were as ferocious 
as those who fell, Rob^tpierre, his brother Augustin, 
Saint Jaat, Couthon, Henriot, and sixteen others were 
carted at the Conciergerie to be earned through the 
busiest streets of Paris to the Place de la Revolution. 
The carts were followed by a countless multitude, and 
the wiiidows nnd housetops are said to have been more 
crowded tlian ever tliey had been before. Jestinsrs and 
laughing, filthy puns and quodlibets, were mixed with 
dire curses, shrieks, and anathemas. During a halt, a 
band of women, formerly his own Tncoteuses, or Furies 
of the Guillotine, executed an infernal dance round his 
cart, with clapping of hands and other demonstrations of 
jo^. On arriving in the Place de la Revolution they 
laid him down on the ground at the foot of the scaffold, 
for he was to be executed last ut the twenty-one, and he 
could not stand — indeed, he too was now almost dead, 
his face was livid, his eyes were sunk in his head. At 
the fall of each hcvid the countless nuihitude shouted and 
waved hats and cai>s, and they shouted the loudest when 
Samson lield up the heads of Saint Just and Couthou. 
At last, Robespierre's turn came, for the axe had clanked 
down twenty times, and there remained none alive but 
he. As his ghastly figure and well -known sky-blue coat 
(now torn, and sti*eaked and clotted with blood) slow*ly 
emerged to the surface of the scaffold, there was another 
universal roar of voices, and a still more enthusiastic 
waving of hats and caps. Samson tore off his coat, 
brutally wrenched the foul linen bandage from his jaw; 
the broken left jaw lei J, and then a horrible cry or 
scream proceeded from him, being the first sound of 
lamentation or sufliering he had been heard to utter since 
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his arrest This fearful cry was still ringing in the air^ 
when the heavy axe, wet with the blood of his brother 
and his friends, clanked down once more. Samson held 

up the frightful head ; the s|>cclators shouted and ap- 

? lauded for several minutes, and then went away singing, 
t was towards seven o'eloek in the evening of the 10th 
Thermidor, or 28th of July. 

Before retuniinic to the home affairs of England a 
few words must be said concerning the tlnrd partition 
of Poland, that deed which in its pernetration had 
weakened the armies of the coalition employed against 
France, and which, in its moral effects, threw a black 
cloud over the reputadon of kings at a crisis when it 
ought to have been kept bright and spotless, and cast 
even a shade of obloquy over dl who were attached to 
established governments. Among the much-divided 
Polish nobility^ \vhosc dissensions, jealousies, mad am- 
bition, and poll i leal immorality had kept their country 
distracted and weak, in a confusion and anarchy worse 
than what had obtained in the old feudal days of Europe, 
while all its neighbours had been growing in Strength 
and improving in organization and administration, was 
Thaddeus Ko6ciaszko,of an ancient but not wealthy family 
of Lithuania, a man whose bravery, humanity, and pa<- 
triotism are equally indisputable, but whose abilities, 
whether as a general or a statesman, are liable to some 
questioning. In the dearth of truly ereat men in modern 
times, and in their enthusiastic and laudable admiration 
of his gallantry and entire honesty, the Polish patriots 
have been wont to attribute more greatness and genius 
to the gallant soldier than ever belonged to him (his 
amiable and generous qualities they could scarcely ex- 
agererate) ; but at the san)e time it is but iair to state 
thut, even had Koseiuszko been as great and able a man 
as he is represented, it may be doubted whether he 
would have succeeded in his grand enterprise of driving 
out the three great powers from his native country— *a 
countrjT, for the most part, open and ill-calculated for 
defensive war, and most of the strong places in which 
were occupied by Russia, Prussia, and Austria,' Kos* 
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ehiscko, in bh early life, had resided a considerable time 
in France, studying the science of war. : While yet 

a very young man, lie iiad volunteered to accompany 
Lafayette to America : he served for some time as aide- 
de-camp to Washington, and his services to our revolted 
colonists had obtained for him the rank of a preneral 
officer, and, after the war, a pension from the United 
States. The school or schools in which he had studied 
had given him a preference for rejmhlican institutions, 
but he had no excessiveneas or eztramgancc in his 
political opinions, and aeems to baTe agreed that the 
government best suited to his countiy wotdd be a repre> 
sentative monarchy, in which the aristocracy should 
have its due share and influence. With some of the 
patriot nobles who had adhered to the constitution of 
1793, and had gallantly fought the overwhelming forces 
of the Empress Catherine, Kosciuszko had fled into 
Saxony. From Dresden and Leipsic these unhappy 
exiles corresponded with their friends who remained at 
home under the harsh rule of Russian ministers and 
Russian genendSi and concerted with them the means of 
attempting one struggle more for the independence 
their native country. What followed is variously told, 
according to the predilections of parlr or of private 
friendship : some accounts state that the fugitives and 
exiles, anxious to regain their homes, precipitated the 
plan ; others state that tlie patriots who remained in 
their country, suffering under the insolence and arro^ 
gance, and oppressions of the Czarina's aprents, ^\ho were 
instructed to drive matters to extremity, were the 
more impatient and imprudent party: one thing is per*- 
iectly clear — the plan was precipitated, and the insur- 
rection broke out at an inauspicious moment, and before 
half the preparations it was really in their power to make 
had been made in Poland. After attacking some Prussian 
troops, Madalinskt reached Cracow towards the end of 
March, and raised the standard of mdependence, which 
attracted fewer of the common people than the patriots 
bad expected. Kosciuszko arrivea from Saxony a day 
or two alter I he had no troops to bring, but his fame, 
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and the magic of hiB name, made the standard of iti^ 
dependence more attractivey and brought numbers of 
enthusiastic young men of the higher and middling 
classes to join the thin ranks of the natriotic army. 

Early in April Kosciuszko marched from Cracow, at 
the head of 4000 men, who were for the most part 
armed with scythes and other agricultural implenjents 
yet when he encountered, at Raelawice, a village on the 
Toad between Cracow and Warsaw, an army ot 12,000 
or 13,000 men, he thoroughly defeated it alter a bloudy 
battle. This success immediately brought hira a con* 
siderable accession of strength ; and some of the nobles^ 
who had hitherto been warering, began to repair to hia 
standard. On the 17th of April the Polish garrison of 
Warsaw, about 4000 strong;, unfurled the banner of in«- 
dependence, attacked the Kussian troops in the town, 
about 8000 strong, gained possession of the arsenal and 
magazines, and distributed arms and ammunition to the 
populace. After some niurdcrous and long street-light- 
ing — it lasted, with slight intermission, for two days and 
two nights — the Russians were driven out of Warsaw, 
with the loss ol more than 4000 men in killed and pri* 
soners. On the 23rd of April Kosciuszko's countrymen^ 
the Lithuanians, burst into insurrection at Wilua, and^ 
after a sanguinary contest, drove the Russian garrison 
out of that eapital city. At this juncture Frederick 
William, who, but for Poland, might have doubled or 
even trebled his army on the French frontier (being 
mded by the liberal English subsidy), marched 40,000 
Prussians into the Palatinate of Cracow* • This force 
effected a junction with a large Russian corps, and 
within a few days his Pmssian majesty arrived and put 
himself at the head of his army. Towards the end of 
May Kosciuszko, with 16,000 regular troops and about 
10,000 volunteers and armed peasants, marched away 
from Warsaw to defend the city of Cracow. On the 5th 
of June he fought the united rrussians and Russians at 
Szezekaciny, and was defeated with the loss of 1000 men. 
Three days after this affair another Polish corps was de- 
feated and almost annihilated at Chalmi and on the 15th 
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of June the ancient city of Cracow, the fountain-head of 
the insurrection, surrendered^ after a short siege, to tbe 
King of Prussia. 

The Emperor of Germany observed a strict neutrality 
down to the end of June, but on the last day of that 
month he announced his intention of sending an armj 
into Little Poland — *'to prevent," said his manifesto, 

the danger to which the frontiers of Gallicia might be 
exposed, as well as to insure the safety and tranquillity 
of the other states of his imperial majesty." An Aus- 
trian army presently crossed the frontiers, meeting with 
no opposition and offering: no molestation to any of the 
Poles. The united armies of the Prussians an<] Russians, 
counting in all 50,000 men, of which 40,000 belonged 
to his Prussian majesty, advanced from Cracow upon 
Warsaw, whicii city had been hastily fortitied at the 
commencement of tne insurrection. The besiegers suf* 
fered great losses, and on the night of the 5th of Sep^ 
temberthe King of Prussia beat a sudden retreat from 
Warsaw, leaving his sicit and wounded and a good part 
of his baggage behind him. Meanwhile a Russian army, 
led hv the formidable Suwarof, was advancing. It was , 
met by Kosciuszko on October 10th, and a bloody en* I 
gagement ensued, which ended with the entire defeat of ; 
the Poles, of whom half were killed or made prisoners: ' 
their brave general was severely wounded and taken i 
captive. Suwarof, after the vit^torv, marched to Warsaw, 
and assailed it as he liad done Ismail. The Russians, [ 
forcing their way after an obstinate resistance into the I 
suburb of Praga, put to the sword all whom they met j 
with, and it is computed that 20,000 perished in this i 
horrid massacre. The fate of Poland was now decided. 
The independence of the country had really been gone 
Jong before, but now its name as a nation was blotted 
out, the co-partitioners resolving to appro|)riate every 
inch of the country to themselves, to govern it by tlieir 
own laws, and to treat the whole of it as conquered ter- 
ritory. It was not, however, until the 24th of October, 
1795, that this last f>artition treaty was finally settled, 
and certain minor arrangements between Prussia and 
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Aufttria, touching the Palatinate of OracoWi were not 
settled till the 21st of October, 179G. The unhappy 

Stanislaus Augustus, who had never been a king except 
in name, was obliged to go to Grodno, and there sign a 
formal but empty and invalid act of abdication. He ac- 
cepted an annual pension of 200,000 ducats from the 
three [)artitioning powers, who further promised to pay 
his debts. 

The British parliament opened on the dOth of Decem- 
ber, but before proceeding to its debates a few interests 
ing drcumstances which had occurred since the proro- 
gation must be briefly noticed. In the month oi July 
some important changes in the cabinet took place. The 
old Whig or Portland party, the ornament and stren^ 
of which had been Burke, formed a coalition or junction 
with the ministry, whom, ever since the alarming pro- 
gress of the French revolution, they had backed and 
supported against the new Whi^s or Foxites. The 
Duke of Portland received the order of the erarter and 
the office of third Secretary of State; Earl Fitzwilliam 
was made President of the Council, and, in December 
following, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; Earl Spencer 
became Lord Privy Seal, and, in December, First Lord 
of the Admir&lty (an office which was thought to have 
been rather incompetentiy filled by Pitt's elder brother, 
the Earl of Chatham, who now took the Priyy Seal); 
Mr. Windham, who prided himself on heine the poli- 
tical pupil of Burke, became Secretary^at-War, in lieu 
of Sir George Yonge ; Lougliboroue^h , who had identi- 
fied himself with this pai ty, h^d already beeu for some 
time Lord Chancellor. 

Notwithstanding the bad success which had in Eng- 
land attended the crown prosecutions, the government 
resolved to proceed against some other conspicuous mem- 
bers of political societies. On the 6th of October the 
grand juiy of Middlesex returned true bills against 
Thomas Hardy, John Home Tooke, John Augustus 
Bonney, Stewart Eyd, Jeremiah Jovce, Thomas Wardle^ 
' Thomas Holcroft, John Richter, Matthew Moore, John 
*Tbelwall, Richand Hodgson, and John Ba^er, fof 
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high treasoti. Hardy, who had been secretary and a 
very active fiincUmiary to the Corresponding Society, 
was the first put upon .hid trials which took place before 
Lord Chief Justice Eyre (a judge, even fw his lime, 
much given to hanging), Ixwl Chief Baron Macdorndd, 
Mr. liaron riotham, Mr. Justice Buller, Mr. Justice 
Grose, and others of his Majesty's justices, &c., under a 
special commission, at the Old Bailey. He was charged 
with nine overt acts of high treason. But it was made 
to appear that, however imprudent or illegal might have 
been some of the means they had proposed, the sole ob- 
ject of Hardy and his associates was a sweeping parlia- 
mentary reform. This reform would have thrown the 
constitation under the feet of the democracy ; but the 
thing had not happened, nor was it likely to happen : 
the demagogic strength was contemptible, and a humane 
jury shrunk from the horrible penalty attendant on a 
conviction for high treason. The trial lasted dghtdays, 
ending, in a Verdict of acquittal. 

Tiie trial of Home Tooke, which next follow^ed, 
and which commenced on the 17th of November, oc^ 
cupied six days, and was made remarkable by the perfect 
self-possession, the wit, the acutencss, and the dialectics 
of the accused, and by the quality of the persons he sum* 
moned as witnesses. The jury, on the 22nd of Novem- 
ber, and at a late hour of the evening, brought in a 
vmlict of Not Guilty. 

On the 1st of December, Bbnney, Joyce, Eyd, and 
Thomas Holcroft, the well-known dramatic writer, and 
the autlior of one of the most intiferestiiitg fn^ents of 
autobiography that exist in our language, were put ttf 
the bar; but the attorney-general stated that, as the 
evidence adduced on the two last trials and the evidence 
which applied to the prisoner? wag the same, and as, 
after the best consideration, those persons had been 
acquitted, he would submit to the jury and the court, 
whether the prisoners should not be acquitted also: and 
that for this end and purpose he would not trouble them 
by going into evidence. The Lord Chief Justice told the 
jury that, as there was no evidence, they must, of course^ 
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find the prisoners not guilty ; and the juiy gave them a 
formal verdict accordingly. On the same day Thelwall 
was brought to the bar, and, it being assumed that there 
was eYi<fence against him of a nature different from 
that which had been produced against the rest of the 
indicted, liis trial was allowed to go on. It occupied 
less than four days^ and also terminated in a verdict of 
acquittal. 

In Scotland, however, there was one political trial 
that was followed by an execution. On the 14th of 
August, Robert Watt, late citizen ot Edinburgh, and an 
embarrassed tradesman, was brought to the bar charged 
with eighteen overt acts of high treason. After having 
been employed as a spy, this wretched creature, i'eeling, 
as he saidi that his mind changed in favour of reform/' 
had planned how to seize Edinburgh Castle, the Post* 
office, the banks, &€.; and'bad distributed seditious papers 
among^some of the troops. The imbecility of his plans, 
the nullity of his means of execution, and the small 
number and mean condition of his proven accomplices, 
ought assure<lly to have saved him from capital punish- 
ment. These accomplices w^ere a poor schoolmaster or^ 
usher, a half-starved weaver, a cabinet-maker, and three 
others equally unwarlike, and apparently just as poor. 
But Watt was hanged, and then l^eheaded at the west 
end of the Luckenbooths, cm the 15th of October. 

On the assembling of Parliament (on the last day but 
one of the year), the speeeh from the throne, delivered 
bv the king in peison, insisted on the necessity of a 
vigorous proseeutton of the war, and represented the 
resources of the French republic as in a state of rapid 
decline. It openly avowed, what there was no pos- 
sibility of concealing, that the disappointments and 
• reverses which we had experienced in the course of the 
year's campaign were great ; but it maintained that there 
was no ground for despair ; that France was exhausted 
by the unexampled elibrts she had made, and that every* 
thing which had passed in the interior of that country 
bad shown the progressive decay of its resources and the 
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iiutabiUty af every part of that yiolent and unnatiusal 
mtem. The desperate condition of Holland aud the 
United Provinces, which tlie Duke of York had vainlj 
endeavoured to defend against the overwhelming' force ; 
of Pichegru, was frankly admitted ; and his Majosty in- • 
formed the Houses that the States-General had been led, 
by a sense of present difficulties, to enter into negotia- 
tions for peace with the party now prevailing in that 
unhappy country, France. 

The debates which ibliowedi on the address, were 
very warm, but the ministerial majorities were immense, 
being in the Upper House 107 against 12, and in the 
Lower House 246 against 73. Mr. Canning, who was 
fast rising into reputation, particularly distinguished 
himself in these debates. He urged that our failures on 
the Continent had been occasioned by the misconduct 
and desertion of our allies ; that the fall of llobespierre 
and the subsequent changes in the French government — 
changes which left untamed the rage for conquest — did 
not warraiit this country to attempt a treaty of |>eace; 
that a pacification with that republic at present would 
Idl ing so little security, that no diminution of our fleets 
and armies could possibly ensue, and our expenses must 
remain as great as though we were actually at war. 

A.D. 1795. — On January the 5th, a motion by Mr. 
Sheridan for a repeal of the Act suspending the Habeas 
Corpus, ^ve rise to a prolonged debate. Sheridan^s 
ipotion being negatived, the Attomey-Greneral moved 
for a bill to continue the suspension ; and this was finally 
carried in the Commons by 203 against 53. The de- 
bates in the Lords had a like issue. 

On the 7th of January ministers called for an augmen- 
tation in the number of seamen and marines, stating 
that the service of the year, to be properly conducted, 
would require 85,000 sailors and 15,000 marines. In 
order to raise the deficient number expeditiously, and 
without the harshness and violence of impressing, Pitt pro- 

Eosed that a certain number of men should be furnished 
y each merchant ship on clearingout, in proportion to its 
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tonnage ; and that every parish in the kingdom should 
be made to contribute one man ; and, after a few altera- 
tions, this plan was adopted. 

By this time it was visible that, besides the United 
Provinces, both Prussia and Spain were on the point of 
breaking with the Coalition, and concluding separate 
treaties with the French republic. Austria, too, our 
only steady ally, was in want of money, and thoueht 
herself entitled to call upon Great Britain for a supj^y. 
She did not, however, demand a subsidy, as the King of 
Prussia had done, but only a loan; and, whatever mis- 
takes her generals had committed in the field, she had, 
unlike Prussia, made great and costly exertions in the 
common cause. On the 4th of February Pitt delivered 
a message fipom the king, stating the earnest intention 
of the Emperor Francis to make still more vigorous ex- 
ertions in the next campaign, but intimating, at the same^ 
time, the urgent necessity of a loan of four millions ster-, 
ling", on the credit of the revenues arising from his im- 
perial majesty's hereditary dominions. It was impossible, 
for the Opposition not to take notice of and denounce^ 
the foul misapplication of the subsidy granted to the. 
King of Prussia ; that money, as ^ve have stated, had 
been chiefly employed, not on the Rhine or the Moselle, 
but on the Vistula, — not against tlie common enemv the 
French, but against the hapless and almost helpless 
Poles. Sheridan, Fox, and others dwelt upon this 
iniquitous transaction, and argued that the emperor was 
not more trustworthy than his Prussian majesty. The 
motion for complying with the emperor's demands was„ 
however, carried by the usual great majority. 

On the 23rd of February, the minister, in opening 
the budget, made a statement of the entire force required 
for the service of the year; it amounted to 100,000 
seamen in all, 120,000 regulars for guards and garrisons, 
56,000 militia, 40,000 regulars for Ireland and for the 
West Indies and other colonies, besides fencibles and 
Tolunteers, foreign troops in British pay, and embodied 
French emigrants. The supplies demanded for these 
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immense forces were 16,027|000/. To this sum was to 
be added 200,00(M« annual subsidy to the King of Sar* 
dinia, whose strength and resources were nearly ex- 
hausted, and who would haye required a subaidy of 
2,000,000/. to enable him to reconstruct and increase 
his army and fortresses. There were also sundry defi- 
ciencies ia taxes, &c. to be made up at home, so that 
the sum total required by the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, including the interest on the debt, somewhat ex- 
ceeded 27,500,000/. In order to make up this amount 
some new duties were imposed upon tea, coffee, raisins, 
foreign grocery and fruits, foreira timber, insurances, 
writs and af&daviu, hair-powder licences, &c., and, to 
increase the receipts of tne post-oflSce, the privilege of 
franking letters was somewhat abridged. To the outcry 
raised against these additional burthens Pitt replied by 
triumphantly reciting the extraordinary increase of the 
national conunerce, which in 1794 had exceeded what 
it liad ever been even in the most flourishing year of 
peace. 

In both Houses the Opposition made repeated efibrts 
to drive the government into negotiations with the 
French re])ublic, which they represented as much im- 
proved from what it had been during the reign of terror, 
which was true ; and as well disposed to renounce con- 
quest and propagandism, which was SaJse. Ministers 
urged that there was still no goYemment in France de- 
serring of the name ; (bat everything in that country 
was in a state of tranntion and cnan^ ; that there was 
no power or party or body of men with whom we could 
safely or creditably negotiate ; and he very justly ob- 
served that, though the guillotine had become less active 
in Paris, the reign of terror and tyranny was far Irom 
being over. 

Mr. Canning had strong grounds for his assertion as to 
the alarming state of afiairs and opinions in Ireland : that 
country was every day approaching nearer to the verge 
of open rebellion ; but we reserve the narrative of events 
for the moment when the mask was thrown off and the 
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sword drawn, in order to compress in one clear view the 
circumstances which preceded, accompanied^ and fol- 
lowed that unhappy outbreak. 

On April the 8th, his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales was married to Caroline Princess of Brunswick, 
daughter of the Duke of Brunswick. On the 27th of 
that month a message from his Majesty was delivered to 
the House of CommoiiSi recommendiiig the settling upon 
the Prince and Princess a provision suitable to their ran|c 
and dignity His Majesty at the same time expressed 
great regret in informing the House that such settlement 
could not be beneficial, if means were not provided to 
extricate the prince from the incumbrances under which 
he laboured to a large amount ; but he said that he had no 
idea of proposing the payment of his Royal Highness's 
debts In any other manner than by appropriating: a part of 
his income, and the revenues of the I)uchy ot Cornwall^ 
to that purpose. Mr. Pitt having moved for tdcing the 
King's message into consideration, long discussions en* 
sued in both Houses on the subjecti which were closed 
by an Act passed on the 27th June, settling on the 
rrince an annual revenue of 12jii,000/., together with the 
rents of the Duchy of Cornwall, estimated at 13,000/. 
Out of this income 73,000/. was appropriated to the dis- 
charge of his debts under the direction of commissioners 
appomted by Parliament, and regulations were made t9 
prevent the accumulation of new debts. 

On the same day (the 27th of Jupe) the session was 
cl(»ed by the King in person, who expressed his hope 

that the present circumstances of France might, in 
their effects, hasten a return of such a state of order and 
regular' goyernment as might be capable of maintaining 
the accustomed relations of peace and amity with other 
powers but he also said that pur qiuun reliance must be 
*on our naval and military forces. 

Long before this the wretched remnant of the fine but 
amall and ill-commanded armjr we had sent to tiie Ne- 
therlands and the northern frontiers of France was col- 
lected in barracks at home, or drafted off to other quar- 
ters of the world. The Dutch democratic party — yvbs^ 
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had done their utmost to facilitate the progress of the 
French^ and discourage, thwart, and disorgauise the 
forces which their stadtholder, the Prince of Orange, had i 
collected after the fall of Nimeguen, and the retreat of 
the Duke of York behind the Waal— openly declared ' 
themselves everywhere for friendship and aifiance with j 
the Gallicui republic, and for the entire abandonment of 
the old connexion with Great Brittnn and the forced con- 
nexion with Prussia. 

Early in December, 1794, the Duke of York returned 
to Loudon, leaving the command of the British and 
Hanoverian troops to Count Walmoden, a Hanoverian 
nobleman, said to be closely, though illegitimately, con- 
nected in blood with the royal family of England. 
Widmoden, and the general officers under him, seem to 
have been fuUj possessed of the old notion that war was 
not to be waged in winter, and to have slept over the , 
het that, in the north of Holland, the frost was often 
severe enough to convert the canals, and all the smaller 
rivers, into solid high-roads, capable of bearing any 
weight that men could put upon them. The troops 
were in cantonments here and there, when, in the 
middle of December, after one or two nights of very 
hard frost, the French crossed the Waal on the ice, 
drove in the few videttes that were on the alert, and 
carried all the posts in the Isle of Bommel. But on the 
30th of December, General Dundas, who was serving 
under Walmoden, advanced rapidly from Arnheim with 
only 8000 men, almost entirely British infantry, and 
drove the French, in spite 'of their vast superiority of 
number, and the batteries they had thrown up or taken 
possession of, back beyond the Waal, with a consider- 
able loss in men, and the loss of several pieces of cannon. 
This affair was in the highest degree honourable to the 
staunch infaiUry of England ; but it could be of little 
service to the common cau«?e, for Pichegru soon collected 
a force of 200,000 men, the {people of the country con- 
tinued to favour the French, and the English army, with 
a miserable, and in part fraudulent, commissariat, with 
an equally bad medical staif, was totally unprovided with 
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most of the requisites indispensable in their hard and 
trying ctrcumstances : the sick and wounded had neither 
medicines nor able surgeons to attend them ; and ofteii 
wanited food, covering, and proper places of shelter to 
receive them. The indignation of the army was the 
greater as it was perfectly well known that the govern- 
ment had provided, with a lavish hand, for all their 
wants, as far as money, orders, and injunctions could 
provide for them, and that a variety of those comforts 
needed by the soldiery in a cold, inhospitable country 
had been furnished by private patriotic subscriptions 
raised throughout England. The standing orders of the 
army, and the orders of the day issued by the Puke of 
York, were humane, clear, and altogether excellent; 
but, unfortunately, there was generally not only a want 
of an active superintendence over the ezecuticm of these 
prders, but also a want of knowledge and method in our 
officers as to the means of carrying them into execution. 
Moreover, England had not at that time any very nume- 
rous body of able well-trained surgeons to draw upon, 
and the pay offered was scarcely sufficient to tempt good 
surgeons into the service. Both on the medical staff 
and in the commissariat a f?reat many French emigrants 
and other foreigners were employed pro tempore ; and, 
• although there is no cloaking the iniquity of some of 
our own native-born subjects, it is easy to understand 
that most of these foreigners kept only in view the 
making of as much money as they could during the 
campaign. The medical department was improved more 
rapidly ; but wq never had anything like agood, honest, 
efl^tive commissariat, until Sir Arthur Wellesley (the 
Duke of Wellington) was intrusted with the command 
of our forces in Portugal ; and half of our military 
failures, and a very large portion of the excess in ex- 
pense of all our expeditions, are attributable to this one 
«:reat want. When the Duke of York quitted the army, 
and came home, matters became much worse, and the 
acts of cruel neglect and of peculation more flagrant and 
barefaced, 

Five days after the French bad sustained their un* 
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expected and inglorious defeat at tile bands of General 

Dundas, Piehegru crossed the Waal upon the ice with 
an enormous force. It became evident that nothing but 
a hasty retreat could possibly save the remains of the 
British army ; and, after spiking" their heavy cannon and 
destroying all the ammnnition they could not carry off, 
they retired towards the Lech on the 6th of January. 
They were attacked on the 11th in a defile between 
Arnheim and Nimeguen by 70,000 men, bat they nobly 



sunerings from the cruel winter weather, from the in- 
hospitality of the inhabitants, and Irom the incessant 
attest ot the French, wer^ as great as erer amy 

sustained ; but the unconquerable fragment reached the 
mouth of the Elbe and embarked at Bremen for England. 
Our ally the Stadtholder arrived in this country long 
before thorn, and as a fiigitive, for the democrats at the 
Hagfue had made common cause with the Jacobin in- 
vaders, and had threatened destruction to the whole 
House of Orange. Thus Holland remained to France. 
But our ministers speedily took measures for preventing 
the wealth of the Dutch colonies from flowing to Paris. 
And before the dose of the year the Cape of Good Hope, 
and all the places the Dutch held m the island of Ceyfon, 
together with Chinsura, Malacca, Cochin, Amboyna, 
and Banda, were taken possession of, with scarcely any 
resistance, by British troops. Other plans of easy exe- 
cution were arranged for the seizure of the Dutch colo- 
nies in the West Indies, and on the coast of South 
America ; so that it was made evident that the Batavian 
republic would soon lose all those foreign possessions and 
plantations which had once poured a continuous stream 
of wealth into the United Provinces. 

Such, for a long time, had been the equivocal conduct 
of the King of Prussia, that it excited little or no sur- 
prise, when, in the spring of this year, he concluded a 
separate treaty with the French, whom he had been the 
first of all the coalition to assail. By this treaty, whidi 
was definitely settled at Basle, in Switzerland, on the 5th 
of April, the king ceded to the republic all the Prussia^ 
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territory on the left bank of that river. In secret ar- 
ticles or overtures the pride and cupidity of the court of 
Berlin were flattered by prospective aggrandisements at 
the cost of its old enemy ana rival, Austria; and, per* 
haps, England best and steadiest ally — as FrederidL 
William had been so often represented to be by our mU 
nistiy — alreadjr anticipated the rounding of his dominions 
by the occupation ana sovereign nossession of Hanover, 

A link ox the chain once broKen, other links of the 
coalition were soon snapped asunder. Spain was ex- 
hausted by the efibi ts she had made ; the Walloons in 
her service had all deserted to the enemy; the repub- 
lican columns again threatened to advance even to the 
gates of Madrid ; and, dismayed and discouraged, and 
urged on by a strong French party, Godoy, the royal 
favourite and prime minister, humbly sued for peace, A 
definitive treaty was signed at Basle on the 22nd of July, 
Even as Prussia had done, the proad monarchy of Spdn, 
with its Bourbon sovereign, fully recognised the French 
republic, and engaged to a reciprocily of friendship and 
good understanding. The French republic restored all 
the conquests she had made in the Spanish p^insula, 
and agreed to accept as an indemnity all the Spanish 
part of the island of San Domingo. Spain recognised 
the Batavian republic which the French had set up in 
the United Provinces, and stipulated that the same peace, 
amity, and good understanding should take place be- 
tween the King of Spain and those allies of the French 
republic as between nis Majesty and the French. As a 
testimony of amity to bis Catholic Majesty, the French 
republic agreed to accept his mediation in favour of the 
King of Portugal, his relatives' and allies the King of 
Naples and the Infante Duke of Parma, the King of 
Surdinia, and the other states of Italy ; and also to ac- 
cept his Majesty's good offices in favour of other belli- 
gerent powers that should apply to him in order to enter 
into negotiations with the French government. 

In the hopes of saving himself from the republican 
armies, whicli now almost pressed upon his frontiers, the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany bad negotiated with France. This 
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treaty vith a prince of the House of Hapeiburg, the near 

relative of the emperor, flattered the pride of the repub- 
licans; but it was otherwise of little importance to the 
interests of the coalition, while it was quite uncertain that 
it would be of no benefit to Tuscany, which would be 
overrun by the French just as soon as it suited their 
purpose to overrun it. Overtures were made throug-h 
^i)ain to detach the King of Sardinia and the Kin^ of 
Naples from the league ; but the first of these sovereigns 
was heroically true to his treaties and obligations ; and 
the secondi though much less fimit rejected the proposi- 
tions for the present. 

The court of Sweden and the Protestant cantons of 
Switzerland recognised the French republic, and its de- 
pendency, the nominal independent Batavian republic ; 
and, in consequence of the defection of Prussia, the 
Landgrave of Hesse- Cassel, and even George III., in 
his quality of Elector of Hanover, were compelled to 
engage to furnish no more troojjs to the emperor. Al- 
though our diplomatists had not been idle, they had but 
little to set off against the breach of treaties committed 
by Prussia. Ever since the commencement of the war* 
strenuous efforts had been made to bring into the coali-^ 
tion the Empress of Russia : that sovereign had professed 
the greatest detestation and a scarcely credible dread of 
the French revolution and of its principles and propa- 
gandists. Though she had at one time been the corre- 
spondent and professed friend of d'Aiembert, Diderot, 
and others of the French pliilosophes^ whose writings 
had helped to make the present state of things in Fi ance, 
and to furnish the principles and dogmas upon which that 
democracy was acting, she had now j)ut her interdict upon 
the introduction of all new French books into her not 
▼ery literary dominions; had expelled a number of 
Frenchmen from Petersburg, and had made difficult the 
entrance of any individuals of that nation except royalists 
and emigrants ; but, having a tolerably dear foresight 
that Russia had liule to gain by becoming a party to 
the war in the west of Europe, she declined becoming 
an active member of the coalition. But at last she was 
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induced to consent to a treaty of defensive alliance with 
Great Britain. This treaty, though not publicly an- 
nounced or noticed in the iiritish parliament till the next 
session, was concluded and signed at St. Petersburg on 
the 18th of February. To draw still closer the bonds 
which united us to the Emperor of Germany, a separate 
treaty of defensive alliance was concluded with him also, 
and was signed at Vienna on the 29th of May. Each 
power guaranteed to the other all its dominions, terri<^ 
tones, Ice, and engaged to succour its ally without delay 
in cas^of any attack. Added to these treaties with high 
Cliiistian powers and crowns imperial — treaties which 
meant little more than that Russia might require the 
assistance of an English fleet, and Austria an English 
subsidy — there was, towards the close of the year, a 
treaty or agreement with the infidel and piratic Dey of 
Algiers I This last piece of diplomacy originated with 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, the viceroy of George Ill.'s new and 
transitory kingdom of Corsica, who wished to oblige a 
people whom he had in many instances disobliged and 
irritated. 

The French had fitted out all the ships in dock or 

on the stocks at Toulon which Sir Sidney Smith had 
failed oi' destroying ; some other vessels had stolen round 
by the Straits of Gibraltar from Brest ; and on the 
28th of February Rear-Admiral Pierre Martin quitted 
the outer harbour of Toulon and took the sea with fifteen 
sail of the line, six frigates, and three corvettes — a force 
which he believed to be superior to our Mediterranean 
fleet under Vice-Admiral Uotham. The Frenchman 
had positive orders to engage Hotham if he met him, 
and to drive the English out of Corsica : he had a power- 
ful body of troops on board, and was accompanied to sea 
by the conventional deputy and commissioner Letoumeur, 
who was to look to the proper execution of the orders 
which the Convention had given. On the 13th of March 
the English came up with this fleet between Genoa and 
Corsica. Admiral Hotham had thirteen sail of the line 
and four frigates, and iie had been joined by a Neapolitan 
seventy^four and two frigates of the same flag. The 
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Frencli would have borne away, but were prevented bj 
accidents: in the end, after losing two ships ot the line 
with 420 soldiers on board, they succeeded in escaping 
to Toulon. 

On the 23rd of June, Admiral Lord Bridport with 
fourteen ships of the line and eight frigates encountered, 
off Port rOrient, a French Aquaidroii of twelve ships of 
the line and eleven frigates, and engaging them close in 
shore, and assisted bv their own batteries, captured three 
ships of the line, and greatly damaged the otiiera, which 
with difficulty escaped into port* 

Many encountera of detached ships took plac^ in 
various parts of the world, and were generally to the ad- 
vantage ot the English. In the West Indies we were 
rapidly conquering all the French and Dutch islands, 
and annihilatine: the trade of our enemies. 

The conflict of armies on the Euro|>ean continent, in 
which our troops had no share, may be briefly related. 
The old Austrian general. Bender, on the retreat and 
dissolution of the grand army of the coalition, threw 
himself into Luzembuif^ with some 10,000 men. The 
repablioan government at Paris was certainly less aetive 
and energetic in war than it had been in the days of 
Robespierre and Saint Just Although Bender was en-> 
tirely isolated and cut off from all succour, it was the fih 
of July before he was reduced to capitulate, and then be 
and his numerous garrison were allowed to retire to 
Germany, upon condition of not serving against the 
JFrench till exchanged. With tlie exception of Mentz, 
or Mayence, the republicans were now masters of the 
whole of the left bank of the Rhine, and of the estuaries 
through which the Rhine flows into the North sea, from 
Holland to Strasburg ; and there was nothing on the 
right bank of that river to disturb this. their naiiml 
frontieri except Manheim, and a few other weak places. 
In . the montn of August, Pichegru, the conqueror ot 
Holland, undertook the reduction of Mayenee, whidi 
was occupied by Imperial and Austrian troops : as pre- 
paratory steps, he crossed the Rhine, captured Dusscl- 
dorf, and occupied Manheim. The emperor had kept 
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his promise to England of making a great effort for this 
camj^aign ; and old Wurmser, esteemed one of the b^ 
or his generals, was now advancing with a good army to 
effect a junction with Clairfait, succour Alayence, and 
drive the French from the left bank of the Rhine. 
Pichegru detached a division to prevent this junction : 
the division put a part of the Austrians to the rout ; but, 
while the French were engaged in plunder, Wurmser's 
excellent cavalry advanced in full force, threw the French 
into confusion, and drove them back to Manheim. Gene- 
ral Jourdan, who had followed Clairfait at the end of 
the laat campaign irom the Netherlands, came up to 
co-operate with richcgru in the reduction of Mayence, 
and, crossing the Rhine, he established himself on the 
right bank ojmosite to die town, to cover the siege and 
assist in it. There was another urgent reason for Joor- 
dAn's movement : he had exhausted the country where 
be had been quartered during the winter, the treaty with 
Prussia forbade him to levy military contributions within 
the marked line of neutrality ; and, Mayence being once 
reduced, he must push forward towards the heart of 
Germany to find food 'and forage for his army. Clairfait, 
who had been strongly reinforced early in the spring, 
made a rapid and skilful advance, took Jourdan by sur-* 
prise, obliged him to decamp hastily and leave ^mrt of 
his artillery behind him — ^harassed him by continually 
skirmishing with his rear until he reached Dusseldorf, 
9nd there re-crossed the Rhine. Clairfait then threw a 
conriderable part of hb army acrosa the river into May- 
ence, in spite of the French lines drawn round that 
place. On the 29th of October Clairfait ordered a 
general attack on the French lines ; part of the gaiTison 
of Mayence made a sortie with the fresh columns that 
had been thrown into the place; and, while these forces, 
divided into two columns of attack, fell upon the lines in 
front and turned one of their wings, a flotilla of gun- 
boats ascending the river began to cannonade the French 
in their rear. The whole plan of attaok was beautifully 
conceived, was admirably executed ; and, if Clairfait had 
only brought over all his forces from the opponte bank 
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and risked them all in this one great enterprise, nothing 
but a miracle could have saved the French army from 
entire destruction . As it was, the Austrians drove the 
republicans from their ibrtitied lines with a terrible loss, 
i^ptured their battering-train and most of their field- 
pieceSi separated them into two divisions, and obliged 
one to retreat northward, while the other fled southward* 
The pride and confidence of the French were aadljf 
damped ; but if Clairfait* had acted in force upon their 
retreating, disorganized columns, be might not onlf have 
annihilated them, but have cut off two other corps d armee 
that were advancing by difierent lines of march towards 
Mayence. On the opposite side of the river old Wurmser, 
who was quite strong enough to have contended with 
Pieliegru, without the aid of that large part of his army 
which Clairfait had left on the right bank, obtained many 
advantages over the republicans, (who never properly 
recovered from the beating they got from his cavalry,) 
gained by a simultaneous attack the bridge of the Necker, 
and drove Pichegru within the walls of Manheim. After 
the retreat of Jourdan, and the flight of all the French 
forces from the lines of Mayence, neither Manheim nor 
any other spot on the right banl^ of the river was a proper 
abiding-place for Pichegru : after strengthening the gar- 
rison, he quitted Manheim, recrossed the Rhine, and 
was allowed to effect a junction with Jourdan. Wurmser, 
who would have done better it he had followed Fiehegru 
with his own and all the troops which Clairfait had left 
on that side of the river, — by rapidity of movement he 
might have rendered the passage of the fihine a despe- 
rate or most costly affair to the retreating general, — sat 
down before Manheim, which did not surrender until 
the 22nd of November. Wurmser then formed a junc- 
tion with Clairfait^ and the two presently recovered the 
whole pf the Palatinate, and of the countnr between the 
Rhine and the Moselle. The successes of the Austriaina 
emboldened them to form the project of penetrating 
once more into Luxemburg, the loss of which weighed 
heavily on the emperor's heart. They made prepara- 
ons to this intent, but were, as usual, slow in collecting^ 
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and concentrating the necessary troops ; and Jourdan and 
Pichegru advanced along the Rhine by forced marches, 
and kept them in check. Some obstinate and sanguinary 
encounters took place ; but the winter was now setting 
in with great severity ; both republicans and imperiaHsts 
were much exhausted by a campaign which had com- 
menced very late in the season, but which had been ex- 
ceedingly active and fatiguing while it lasted ; and it 
was thought expedient to agree to an armistice, which 
was not to be broken by either party without ten days' 
previous notice, and during which both belligerents 
were to confine themselves strictly to the positions they 
actually occupied. 
. On the side of Italy , where the French had gained 
such important advantages in the preceding campaign, 
their army, all through me spring and summer, was much 
neglected : the Austrians and Sardinians, or Piedmontese, 
now assisted by some troops from the south of Italy, com- 
prising some brigades of Neapolitan cavalry that behaved 
very well, collected such a force in the passes of the 
Maritime Alps and the Apennines as gave them a deci- 
ded superiority. Almost all that the republicans tried 
to do was to keep possession of the posts they had gained 
in 1794 : and even some of these posts they lost ; and 
they must have lost many more if the allies had been less 
sluraish and irresolute. Nelson, who had been detached 
with a small part of a fleet to co-operate with- Devins, 
and who served on the coast of Nice, sometimes at sea, 
sometimes on land, doing soldiers' work (and much bet^ 
ter than most soldiers did it), was driven almost frantic 
by the Austrian general to whom his Sardinian Majesty 
had mainly intrusted the salvation of his kingdom. 

The pacification of the Vendee, effected during this 
year, was of inestimable advantage to the French re- 
public : it stopped a drain of blood more copious than any 
that had flowed in her exterior wars, and enabled her to 
liberate a large army from a most wearying service, and 
to employ it next year beyond her frontiers against her 
foreign enemies, it also reduced to despair the rovalistt 
in allparts of FrancOi and, coinciding with the faU an4 
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discredit of Jacobinism, and the altered tone and ^stem 
of the government J it reconciled not a few of the Royal- 
ists to the Convention, or to its successor, the Directory. 
The reverses and frightful slaughter which the Vendeans 
had rastained at the end of 1793 had not prevented their 
rising again* Impelled by the fierce spirit of revenjgey 
and goaded to desperation by the cmelttes of Carrieri 
BoBignol, and the Infernal Columns/' they began early 
in 1794 to collect again in arms, and to make themselves 
formidable to the republicans, who had fondly believed 
that they were all but extinct. England gave but a 
stinted assistance to these unfortunate Royalists, whose 
spirit expired with the death of their brave leader Char- 
rette, who was taken prisoner and shot by the republi- 
cans. According to General Hoche, who finished the 
contest, the war of the Vendee cost the lives in all of 
100,000 Frenchmen, and not a fifth part of the male po- 
pulation of the country was left alive. ^ 

In other parts of France the year 1795 was a red year. 
Though the guillotine was comparatively inactive in 
Paris, and though in that dt^ the reaction aj^nst the 
Terrorists was not very sanguinary,* the retaliation was 
of a ferocious kind in many of the departments, and in 
some of the great towns of the south, murders and mas- 
sacres were committed by the royalists and Girondins 
upon the overthrown Jacobins, almost as atrocious and as 
extensive as any that they had perpetrated during thfi 
Reign of Terror. 

At Toulon the ultra-jacobin party were treated with 
the same inhumani^ that they had meted out to the 
royalists in 1793. The worst proceedings of the Pari- 

• The moderation of the Thennidoriens in the capital has, 
however, been much overrated. Five days after the execu- 
tion of Robespierre, no fewer than ten thousand new arrests 
had taken place in Paris alone for imputed Terrorism. The 
same measures were applied to the rest of France, and gene- 
rally the prisons were filled by new political offenders faster 
than they were emptied of the old ones. This could not 
have been done if pains had not been taken previously to 
disarm all the poor or true sans-culottes. 
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sian Septembrizers were imitated and repeated upon dif- 
ferent objects ; and, taking the whole of the south, the 
quantity of blood spilt must have been prodigious, for 
slaughters oi^ assassinations were committed in every 
town, in every village and hamlet ; and this fury of re* 
venge raged, atintervals, for months, and even for years ; 
leaving family feuds which have not entirely ceased at 
this day. 

The Jacobin club in the Rue St. Honor^ was now 
closed for good. Billaud-Varennes, Collot-d'Herbois, 
Thuriot, and thirteen other revolutionary chiefs, were 
thrown into state prisons, or were transported to the pes- 
tiferous swamps of Guiana. 

The victory of the Thermidoriens, as the party called 
themselves, who had overthrown Robespierre and the 
measures he had adopted, secured by degrees the domi- 
nion of the middle classes. The terrible rarisian cannon- 
iers and gendarmes, who were too closely cmnected 
with the poorer inhabitants of the capital and its fau- 
bourgs, were dissolved and completely disarmed ; and 
a regular camp, with artillery constantly in battery, 
was established in the Tuileries gardens, under the win- 
dows of the Convention, and a strong garrison of troops 
of the line was cantoned in and round Paris ; and, finally, 
the entrance to the galleries of the Convention was 
closed to the mob, who had made so fearful a use of their 
privilege. 

WhUe these things were doing, and while the Thermi* 
doriens and restored Girondins were riding rough-shod 
over the prostrate democracy, that hapless hoy the 
Dauphin, whom the royalists now fondlv called their 
kmg, expired in the Temple, in the twelfm year of his 
age. He had been slowly dying for many months, but 
it was on the 20th Prairial, or 8th of June, that he was 
released from his sufferinffs. Reports were spread that 
he had been poisoned — idle reports — for the close con- 
finement, and the affliction, and the frightful usage he 
had undergone, were more than sufficient to account 
for his death, and must have killed him long before if his 
constitution had not been a very strong one. 
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Monsieary the eldest of the Dauphin's uncles, now 
assumed the title of king; and ^ in a religious ceremony 

which took place at the head tjuartcrs of the emigrant 
army of Condd, the Prince of Condd pronounced the 
ancient formula : " Louis XVII. is dead j long live 
Louis XVllI." 

The Committee of Eleven, appointed to prepare or- 
ganic laws, and modify and make fit for action the con- 
stitutioQ of * 93, soon produced a very new and a very dif- 
ferent constitution ; and this was accepted and decreed 
by the purgedj Convention on the 22Qd of August. 
These pbilosophiod statesmen had been brought, at lastj 
to recognise the necessity of two Houses or Chambm ; 
and therefore there were to be two elected Chambers r 
one of ancients or seniors to be called Conseil des An- 
CFENS, and to consist of 250 liiembers, of the age at least 
of forty full years ; and one of juniors, to be called Con« 
8E1X i>ES CiXQ Cents, and to consist of 600 members, 
all ol" the age of thirty years at least. All the po^vc^s of 
legislation were to be divided between these two elective 
Chambers or Councils : and there was to be no third 
estate, or president,* or any other author!^ with the 
filculty of confirming or rejecting laws. As If to place 
the two Councils in a state of direct antagonism anci per- 
|ietual collision, the Cin<| Cents were to have the sole 
right of proposing and discussing decrees and laws, or 
md Tinitiative et la discussion des lots ; and the Anciens 
were to have the sole right of confirming or rejecting 
the decrees and laws: their negative being made as ab- 
solute as any royal veto. The Committees of (Tovern- 
ment were to be suppressed, and the executive power, 
separated from the two Councils, was to be vested in a | 
Directory consisting of five members, who were^all to be 
elected by the two Councils. 

Assuming that the revolution could only be defended 
by the men that made it, and that this new constitution 

* ^Ifweadmitapie8ident»"siud Faablas Louvet^ who 
was again figuring as a lawgiver, ••some day a Bourboa 
might be eleeted to that office/' 
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could be made to inarch properly only by itB authors, the 
Convention issued two supplementary decrees^ importing 
that two-thirds of the present members must remain or 
be re-elected ; and that for this time the active citizens, 
sitting as electoral assemblies, should only have free 
choice of one-third ; and that, in default of the re-elec- 
tion of those two-thirds, the Convention should fill up 
the vacancies themselves. 

On the appointed day the constitatioh was accepted 
and ratified by the townships of France, the primary as- 
semblies voting with overwhelming majorities for a 
thing they neither understood nor had examined* Oaths 
again volleyed through France— oaths to live or die by 
this glorious republican charter. But in Paris a very 
mixed opposition instantly began to show itself, for each 
party had hoped to gain something bj'anew election, and 
now there was to be only the third of an election ! 
Ultra- Jacobin Republicans, men who continued the 
party or the principles of Rom me, Ruhl, and Bour- 
Dotte ; the shuffling middle men of the Convention, who 
never knew what party to be of, and who were of all 
parties by turns ; the constitutional monarchists, and 
disguised ultra-Royalists, all joined in shouting usurpa- 
tion ; in declaring that the supplementary decrees plainly 
showed that the ruling Conventionalists were determined 
to preserve their tyrannical power at all hazards — ^that 
they wanted to perpetuate themselves. Section Le** 
pelletier beat to arms ; and during the whole of the 12th 
Vend^miaire, or 4th of October, a committee sat in 
the convent of Filles St. Thomas, in the Rue Vivienne, 
surrounded by guards with fixed bayonets and muskets 
primed, and calling upon all the sections to arm and fight 
for the freedom of election, and the overthrow of a set of 
greedy, ambitious, bloodthirsty usurpers. With a con- 
sternation as great as that of the section, the Convention 
ordered Menou, the general of the interior, to march, 
disarm, and disperse the conspirators. Menou marched 
accordingly, and with a considerable force ; but be was 
brought to a dead halt in the Rue Vivienne by seeing 
the muzzles of muskets protruding from every door| gate- 
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way, and window, and by hearing a terrible chorus of 
most resolute shouts : and after hesitatinir ibr a few 
minutes, during which a good many of his volunteers 
skulked away, he returned speedily to the Conventiooy 
who deprived him of bis command, and ordered him 
under arrest as a traitor. Next they named Barras as a 
proper man to take the command of the troops and put 
down the insurrection. Barras had acted in this capa«> 
city before, and particularly on the critical nieht when 
Robespierre was extinguished in the Hdtel-de- V ille ; but 
Barras, though he had served under the old regime, was 
no soldier, and had a decided aversion to exposing his 
own person ; and this time most people thought that 
there would be hard fighting*. Some deputies very op- 
portunely thought of Napoleon Bonaparte, the young 
officer who had contributed so materially to the taking of 
Toulon, and who had since distinguished himself in the 
war of Nice and the Maritime Alps. This adrenturons 
yonn^ officer, who had owed his promotion to the rank 
of bngadier general of artillery to the younger Robes- 
pierre, with whom he had lived in the closest intimacy, 
had fallen into disgrace, had been dismissed the army, 
and had even suflmd a short imprisonment after the re- 
volution of the 9th and 10th Thermidor, being then evi- 
dently judged by the Thermidoriens to be a decided 
ultra- Jacobin and Robespierrist. 

Alter lying under arrest for a fortnight— which time, 
it is said, he chiefly occupied in studying the map of 
Upper Italy — he had been liberated by the Convention, 
and had been allowed to serve out the remainder of the 
campaign of 1794. But ever since the spring of the 
present year he had been in Paris vainly soliciting em- 
ployment. He had been offered the command of a bri- 
gade of infantnr in the Vendue ; but that appointment 
Ee^ had refased. He had entertained some thoughts of 
goinr to Constantinople and entering into the service of 
the Sultan. At the critical moment — on the night of 
the 12th Vend^miaire — when Menou was dismiss^, he 
was sitting in the gallery of the House. He was well 
known to Carnot, Tallien, and other members of the 
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Convention as a man of head and of action ; and it is 
added that either Carnot or Barras himself said, 1 have 
the very man we want f or this business : it is that little 
Corsican officer, who will not stand upon ceremony !" 
The young brigadier was instantly called before the 
committee of Cinq Cents ; and, after some hesitation 
and considerable embarrassment^ he consented to accept 
the command under Barras, and to do all the needful 
work. There was no time to lose: he sent adjutant 
Murat to secure and bring up all the artillery which had 
been removed from the Tuileries to the camp of Sablons. 
Murat, with such men as he could most speedily collect, 
made a rush for the spot ; section Lepelletier, with the 
same intention, was already in motion for the camp ; but 
the brave and rapid son of the innkeeper and postmaster 
of Cahors got there first, and made sure of the guns* 
1 hese were only guarded by some twenty men ! — a few 
minuiCSy and Marat would have been too late 1 While 
the Convention sat in permanent session llirough the 
night, Bonaparte quickly drew his lines ol defence round 
the TuilerieSi and along the adjoininor quays on the north 
tank of the Seine. He had about 5000 regular troops 
tetlder arms, and the 1500 or 1800 patriots of 89; but 
his main reliance was upon the cannon, which he loaded 
with grape-shot and placed at the head of the various 
avenues through which the insurgents must advance. He 
sent 800 muskets, with ball cartridge, into the Conven- 
tion, with the hope that the honourable members would 
make good use of them in case of extremity — a proposi- 
tion which is said to have made the honourable members 
look very grave. Betimes in the morning of the 18th 
Vend&niaire— the 6th of October, and the anniversarjr 
of the march of the Parisian mob to Versailles— the seo- 
tioners were in motion ; but many of the national guards 
did not answer the call to arms ; several of the sections 
were altogether backward, and long delays ensued. At 
length, about the hour of noon, section Lej)ellGtier seized 
the church of St. Roch, and drove in some piquets near 
the Pont Neuf. Then there was another pause, which 
lasted till near four o'clock in the afternoon, Bona* 
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parte wisely wuttng to be attacked, and his adver- 
saries hesitating as to how it was to'be done, or waiting 
for more force. Having been antidpated by Murat at 
the camp of Sablons, they had no artillery— apparently 
not so much as a single eun ; the number of their na- 
tional guardsmen is variously stated at 20,000, 30,000, or 
40,000 ; but it is doubtful whether half of the smallest 
of these numbers ever debouched and came into action, 
or near the scene ot action. They were commanded, or 
at least headed, by General Danican, a brave officer of 
noble birth, General Duhoux, the Count Maulevrier, and 
Lafond-de-Soule, who had belonged to the garde du 
corps of Louis XVI. It is scarcely possible to believe 
that even a third part of the sections would follow such 
leaders. W hen section Lopelletier first came in smht of 
the Conventional troops, they waved their hats, andmti- 
mated by other signs and words that they wished .to 
fraternize. Women with dishevelled hair ran between 
the two armies, crying " Peace I peace ! " But none of 
these appeals made the smallest impression on the men 
that manned the guns ; for things were not now as they 
were on the 10th of August, 1792, when the cannoneers 
stationed to defend the Tuileries turned, at the first call 
of the insurgent people, the mouths of their guns against 
the palace. A little after four o'clock a part of the sec- 
tions hegm to move in several columns along the quays 
and the Kue St. Honors. As soon as they were within 
muskei^shot, they were ordered to disperse in the name 
of the law ; they answered by discharging their muskets, 
and there upon Bonaparte s gunners opened a murderous 
fire of gi ape-shot and canister. The effect was instan- 
taneous and decisive, for, although some desperate men 
returned to the charge once or twice, and attempted to 
carry the guns, the mass of those who had come into ac- 
tion ran from the open ground under cover oF the houses 
and churches, and into the side streets where the cannon 
shot could not reach them. The party which had occu- 
pied the church of St. Roch attempted to maintain them- 
selves, although their position lay exposed to the fire of 
the artillery : it was here that the greatest number of 
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lives were lost, bat when about two hundred had ftUen 
the post was evacuated. A few hundred that clustered 
about the Th&tre de la R^publique were dislodged by a 
few shells. According' to Bonaparte's own account, the 
fighting, which had not ])roporly begun till half- past 
four, was all over by six. Faint attempts to erect barri- 
cades in the streets were defeated by rapid movements ; 
and the scattered and panic-stricken insurgents, being 
followed into their several sections, were disarmed during 
the night. 

The victory was complete; the ill-combined sec* 
tioners, who would soon have turned their arms against 
each other if success had attended them, could never rise 
again. The victors, though not very moderate in their 
vengeance, were incomparably less sanguinary than any 
triumphant party had hitherto been. 

riic llouse now formed itself into an Electoral Na- 
tional Assembly," to complete in its own bosom the two- 
thirds — that is, to name themselves the members that 
were to remain, and the members that were to go out to 
make room for the third who had been elected by the 
people, or by their electoral colleges. Next, they di- 
vided themselves, according to their several ages, into 
Council of Ancients and Council of Five Hundred ; and 
all this being done, they proceeded to elect out of their 
own body or bodies the five directors. The directors.thus 
chosen were Si&yes, La Rdveill&re*Lepeaux, Rewbell, 
Letoumeur, and Barras. They were to preside, turn imd 
turn about, each for three months at a time ; and he who 
presided was to keei) the great seals and sign for the 
whole Directory. Every year one fifth of this Directory 
was to be renewed ; that is, one director was to retire 
annually, and make room for a new one. By this rapid 
rotation all the leading members of the convention might 
hope to be directors in their turns. A military guard and 
a sort of civil list were conferred upon them, and the pa- 
lace of the Luxemburg was appointed for their residence. 
Si^yes, out of antipathy and iiatred to his colleague Rew* 
bell, or through calculation, or perhaps out of a vain de* 
sire to show that| if his perfect constitution did not work 
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quite so well as its adniirers had anticipated, it was be- 
cause those entrusted with its execution did not perform 
their duty ably or honestly, very soon resigned, and was 
SQCceeded by Camot. Except La Reveillere-Lepeaux, ail 
these first directors had been Montagnards and ultra- 
Jaoobins. 

Notwithstanding the confident predictions of ministers 
in the last session of parliament, the deamess of 
and general scarcity ot proTisions had increased in Great 
Britain, and the poorer classes bad certainly suffered se- 
vere privations ever since the beginning of the year. 
The successes of the French, and the defections from the 
coalition, together with some harsh practices used at home 
for recruiting the army, had to some extent rendered the 
war unpopular. The common council ot tiie city of Lon- 
don passed, by a vast majority, a petition for peace, 
wherein was contsuned a severe criticism on the origin and 
conduct of tiie war, and Southwark and various other 
cities and boroughs followed this example. Counter ad- 
dresses were indeed procured by ministers, but their 
tone was thought to be but faint and languid. The political 
societies took advantage of the prevailing discontents, and 
laboured hard to give fliem growth and increase. At the 
end of June a numerous meeting was held in iSt. George's 
Fields to petition for annual parliaments and universal suf- 
frage. A riot was apprehended, but the day passed over j 
with nothing worse than some very bad speeches. The | 
harvest, however, had been very abundant ; bread vras ■ 
becoming comparatively cheap, and the worst cause of 
alarm was gradually subsiding by the month of October. 
On the 26th of October the London Corresponding 
Society aHied a general meeting in the fields between 
Islington and Copenhagen-house. The multitude that 
assembled was vaguely computed at 50,000 ; but it was 
a fine day, and it appears that the majority of those pre- 
sent were merely seeking a Kttie amusement. The 
speeches, delivered by three professional demagogues 
were excessively violent ; but again there was no rioting*! 
Ministers had, however, take n the alarm, and had con- 
voked Parliament for an unusually early day , 
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On the 2dth of October, as the king was going down 
to the House of Lords, to open the session in person, he 
was surrounded by a numerous mob who hooted and 
groaned at his majesty, and clamorously demanded peace 
and the dismission of Mr. Pitt, and cheaper bread. As 
the state-coach came opposite to the Ordnance Office, 
then in St. Margaret-street, a pebble or a marble thrown 
by a vigorous hand, or a ball discharged from an air-gun, 
went through one of the glasses and passed between the 
king and Lord Westmoreland, who was in the coach with 
him. On going back from the House to St. James's 
Palace, hb majesty was agun hooted and pelted. 

In the meanwhile the Speech from the Throne had 
made the most of the check which the French had re- 
ceived from the Austrians on the Rhine. It also said 
that the ruin of their commerce, the diminution of their 
maritime power, and the unparalleled financial embar- 
rassments of the French seemed to have induced them 
to have some wish for peace ; and it gave the assurance 
that any disposition on their part to negotiate lor a 
general peace, on just and suitable terms, would not Ml 
to be met on the part of his majesty with an earnest 
desire to give it the fullest and speediest effect. 

On the 6tb of November, liord Grenville introduced 
in the House of Lords a hill for the safety and preser- 
vation of his Majesty's person and government against 
treasonable and seditions practices and attempts/* And 
on the same day a bill was brought into the Commons by 
Pitt, for the prevention of seditious meetings." 
These bills, which went to restrict the right of the people 
to assemble lor petitioning the crown and the legislature, 
and for discussmg political subjects, were warmly op- 
posed in all their stages and in both houses, as violent 
and unnecessary encroachments on popular liberty and 
the privileges granted or acknowledged by our constitu- 
tion, but they were both carried by minorities even 
larger than usual : for many men, without any rational 
link| had chosen to connect the meeting in the Copen- 
hagen Fields with the outrages ofiered to the king ; and 
others were of opinion that the nnchecked harangues of 
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the Thcl walls and Hodsons, the Biiinses and the Gale 
Joneses, mitrbt lead the people into exeesses. In thi? 
frame of mind the majority would probably have voted 
the bills in perpetuity ; but it was thought proper to 
limit their duration to three yean. 

On the 8th of December a message from the King 
was delivered to both Houses, stating that the presmt 
order of things in France would induce his majesty to 
meet any disposition for negotiation on the part of the 
enemy with an earnest desire to conclude a treaty for a 
general peace ; and that his majesty hoped that the 
spirit and determination nianifested by his parliament, 
added to the recent and im[)ortant successes of the Aus- 
trian armies, and to the continued and growing embar- 
rassments of the enemy, might speedily conduce to the 
attainment of this great object 

1796. — After tiie Christmas recess Mr. Grey, in 
the Commons, made a motion to bind the country to a 
peace, complaining that, contrary to general expectation, 
the ministry, in lieu of opening n^otiations, were making 
preparations for continumg the war« Pitt said that there 
was a sincere desire of peace if it could be obtained on 
honourable terms, but that the country could not break 
her faith with the allies that remained true to her, or 
consent to any arrangement which should leave the 
French in possession of Belgium, Holland, Savoy, Nice, 
&c. ; and he added, that it was for ministers to determine 
when and how negotiations should be opened. JMr* 
Grey's motion was negatived by 190 against 50. 

Oa the 10th of March the same honourable member 
moved that the House should resolve itself into a com- 
mittee to inquire into the state of the nation. In his 
speech he dwelt upon the enormous expenses and the 
hopeless prospects of the war. The opposition com- 
mitted a political error in constantly repeatmg that Eng- 
land was ruined and never could compete with France ; 
and Pitt bitterly accused them of taking pains to encou- 
rage the French to assume the arrogance of dictating the 
terms of peace. Mr. Grey*s jnotion was negatived by 
207 against 45. A few weeks later, on the 6th of May, 
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he moTed a long series of resolutions, bat the order of 
the day was also carried against this motion by a m^iority 
of .209 to BS. On the 19th of May the session was 
closed by a speech from the throne, which expressed the 
happy etiects experienced from the provisions adopted 
for suppressing sedition and restraining the progress of 
principles subversive of all established government. 

In the course of the summer, Burke, to persuade or to 
shame a part of the country out of its fears, and to prove 
that there was more danger in treating with the French 
than in fighting with them, published the two first of hia 
celebrated * Letters on a Ilegicide Peace/ These two 
letters, the last of his writings he lived to give to the 
world, and the two others that were published after his 
death, are to be dassed among the most splendid efforts 
of his great mind. The war nad been conducted on a 
very different system from the one he had proposed ; but 
the monstrous errors which had been coaimitted did not 
make him despair of the final result, provided only a 
check couid be given to that despondence which had 
seized upon many minds, and which the opposition were 
inculcating and promoting. "To a people," said he, 
" who have been once proud and great| and great because 
they were proud, a change in the national spirit is the 
most terrible of all revolutions 1" Nevertheless Pitt con- 
sidered himself obliged to condnoe some overtures which 
had been made to &rthelemy at Basle. Mn Wickham 
asked whether the Directory were desirous to n^tiate 
with Great Britain and her allies on moderate and ho* 
nourable conditions, and would agree to a meeting of a 
Congress for this purpose. Bar thelemy replied, that the 
directors sincerely desired peace, but must positively insist 
on keeping Belgium, or all the Austrian dominions in the 
Low Countries, as they had been formally annexed to the 
French Republic by a constitutional decree which could 
not bo revoked. Moreover at the very same time, the 
directors were fostering and entertaining at Paris a num- 
ber of Irish revolutionists, and were contemplating a 
grand expedition to Ireland, to eo-operate with our re- 
bellious subjects, and to convert that country into another 
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small dependence. Nay, to such length had matters 
ffone,thatin the preceding month of June the Directory 
had concluded a treaty with Wolfe Tone, Arthur O'Con- 
nor, and Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the leaders of the 

Irish revolutionists, who had smuggled themselves over 

tu Paris lor that purpose j and, though all unknown to his 
lordship, a copy of that secret treaty was lying not many 
yards from the spot where they, in October, pretended 
.to enter upon a pacific conference with the noble English 

envoy. 

In the autumn, not, we believe, with the slightest 
hope of bringing the negotiation to any admissible end, 
our government actually applied for passports for an am- 
bassador and suite to go to raris. Thus," says Thiers, 
who can still chuckle over the mattari the English aris- 
tocracy were reduced to sue for peace to the regidderepub- 
lie 1 . . . This striking proceeding on the part of our most 
implacable enemy had something glorious in it for our re- 
public 1" As Thiers I'eels now, even so felt (but only much 
more intensely) the republicans then. The step raised 
their presumption and confidence by many degrees : it 
was a gigantic faux-pas in politics, from which the trum- 
pet-tongue of Burke ought to have warned every states- 
man, every Englishman : its effects were likely to be as 
mischievous as all the blunders united which had been 
committed in the conduct of the war ; but the oppod- 
tion had driven for this, and Pitt had thought it neces- 
sary to prove to the nation that a peace with France was 
not attainable. Lord Malmesbury and his numerous 
retinue arrived in Paris on the 22nd of October. The 
five kings of the Luxemburg (the directors were fast 
assuming a very regal state) appointed their minister of 
foreign affairs to confer with his lordship, who proposed 
mutual restitution of con(|uests as the fundamental prin- 
ciple of a treaty. The directors intimated that England 
had better treat by and for herself, and leave her allies 
to shift for themselves. When the mock ncsrotiations, 
which were enlivened on the part of the French by 
many insolent sallies, had lasted six or seven weeks. 
Lord Malmesbury, in reply to a haughty message, told 
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the directors that there could be no further negotiations ; 
and on the next day, the 19th of December, his lordship 
was told that his further presence in Paris was totally 
unnecessary, and that he and his suite must take their 
departure within fortj-elght hours. Rejoicing in the 
opportunity of insulting a lordy the low-bred directors 
added, that a common courier could do the business as 
well as he, if the English government were disposed to 
accept the conditions of the republic. 

Persevering in their old system, the English govern- 
ment sent out some large reinforcements to the West 
Indies. We had already more sugar colonies than we 
needed, and most of the French and Dutch colonies were 
wretchedly unhealthy (charnel-houses to the British 
troops that were sent to them) ; but the managers of 
the war are entitled to the benefit of the doubt, whether, 
without actual possesnon of the French islands, we 
could have kept our own in anything like a tranquil and 
thriving state. 

By this time Sir Gilbert Elliot bad made the island 
of Corsica too hot for him and the small English force 
there : he had entirely alienated the affections of the 
islanders, and had quarrelled with nearly all the English 
officers al)oiit him : he had so disgusted Geneml Sir 
Charles Stuart, that that brave and high-minded man had 
sent in his resignation and returned to England. After 
driving- the venerable Paoii (without whoni the English 
would never have been there, nor Sir Gilbert have been 
made a viceroy) into an obscure retirement in the interior 
of the country, he had driven him, in his extreme old age, 
into another exile, by sending him an intimation that he 
must immediately leave the island. The Corsiean pea* 
santry began to turn their arms against the English, the 
French party raised their heads, and it was evident that 
some great effort would be made from the opposite con- 
tinent to assist them. Our government transmitted 
orders lor the evacuation of the island. Oa the 8th of 
October Spain was driven by the French to declare war 
against Great Britain ; and she had fitted out a ileet to 
co-opersite with the republicans some tuno before this. 
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Bat for the wonderfiil intelligence, dedrion, and gal- 
lantry of Captain Nelson, Sir Gilbert Elliot would ha^e 

pEissed from his viceregal government to a French prison. 
JBut, threatening to bombard the tovva about their ears, 
the commodore imposed respect on the revolutionary 
committee of tiiirty, and sent their guards scampering 
out of the town ; and tjuietly commencing the embarka- 
tion on the 14th of October, he saw that work com- 
pleted on the 19th, just as the great Spanish iieet was 
coming in sight of Cape Corso. All private property 
was saved, and our public stores, to the value of 
200,000^., were gotten safely on board. On the very 
next day the French troops, who had been poshed over 
from Leghorn, and who had landed at Cape Corao under 
cover of the Spanish ships, marched into the citadel of 
Bastia only one hour after the rear of the British had 
spiked the guns and evacuated it. Nelson was the last 
man that left the shore ; having thus, as he said, seen the 
first and the last of Corsica. He had captured forts and 
fortresses, fightings on land better than our professional 
soldiers ; and after quitting the island he fought a most 
gallant action at sea with some of the Spaniards. 

The most important operations of the French navy 
were connected with a descent upon Ireland. On the 
17th of December, a fleet, numbiering forty-three sail, 
of which seventeen were of the line, succeeded in get- 
ting out of Brest On board were 25,000 men, choice 
infantry and cavalry, who had been tried in the war 
of the Vendee ; a great quantity of field artillery, am- 
munition, and stores of every description ; a good many 
spare muskets and bayonets to put into the hands, and 
some red liberty nightcaps to put upon the heads, of 
the Irish patriots, or insurgents, or rebels. The fleet 
was commanded by Vice-Admiral Morand de Galles, 
Rear- Admirals Richery, Nielly, and Bouvet; theCoin<- 
mander-in- chief of the army was Hoche, a young ser- 
jeant in the Gardes Franfaises when the revolutioa 
began. Fearful of encountering our Channel fleet, sepa- 
rated by a storm, and navigating with confusion and 
rashness, this fleet and army sul&red greatly, and did 
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nothing. Seven or eight of the ships entered Bantrj 
Bay ; but the troops on board could not venture to 
land. One ship ot the line had already gone down 
with 1400 people on board ; other Tessels foundered or 
were driven on shore ; and the remainder soon made 
all the haste they could to return to Brest Of forty* 
three stdl, thirty-one arrived in port in bad ccmdition : 
seven had been captured by the British.* 

On the continent the republicans had been more 
successful, though even there their fortunes were che- 
quered — Carnot, as one of the five directors, now en- 
tirely mono{)olisefl the war department. Under his au- 
spices, but not at liis original suggestion — for the idea, 
obvious in itself, had occurred to Dumouriez, Moreauj 
Pichegru, Napoleon Bonaparte, and a hundred officers 
besides — it was resolved, early in the year, to attack 
Germany and Italy at the same time, in order to divide 
the emperor^s forces ; and, in case of the complete success 
of both the attacking armies, that of Ital^ was to move 
through the passes of Tyrol or of Cannthia, efibct a 
junction with the army of Germany in Bavaria, or far- 
ther on in the hereditary states of Austria, and then the 
two were to advance upon Vienna, and impose the 



favour with the Directory, was superseded by Moreau, 
and this able general, and Jourdan, who had been foiled 

<^ A week or a fertnight before the Brest fleet sailed, oar 
nnnisters ought to have been fully aware of its destination* 
Early in December, an American vessel, laden wifli 20,000 
stand of arms and cannon, was taken by an English man-of- 
war, en the shrewd sospidon of being boond mr Ireland— 
which she .nnquestionably was. ^ She was a good emblem 
cfAmeriean peaee^-hier name was the Olive Branch — ^with 
a covered cargo of armsJ* — Letter from Lawrence to Burke, 
in Epistolary Correspondence of the Bight Honourable Ed- 
mnnd Burke and Dr. French Lawrence, 

Our American kinsmen had made very strenuous efforts 
to revolutionize Ireland on their own account, during their 
war of independence ; and now a very numerous party of 
them, partly through spite, but* more dirou^ the love of 
Incre^ were willing to assist the Ftaich. 
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and beatea by Clairfait the preceding year, undertook the 
German part of this grreat plan. Jourdan, who had 63,000 
foot and 1 1,000 horse, driving back some Austrian corps 
from the ground they had conquered on the left bank of 
the Rhine at the end of the last campaign, invested the 
renowned fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, on the right bank 
of that river, immediately oppodte to Coblents. The 
emperor's brother, the Araidake Charles y who had 
taken the command of Clairfait*s army, which now 
amoonled to abont 70,000 foot and 20,000 hone, ad- 
vanced rapidly with a part of it to the Rhine, defeated 
one of Jourdan's divisions under Greneral Lefebvre, aiid 
forced Jourdan to relinquish his siege, and take up other 
positions. But while the archduke was thus occupied 
oy Jourdan, Moreau, who had about 72,000 loot and 
between 6000 and 7000 horse, dashing across the Kliijie 
at Strssbarg, some hundred and fifty miles higher up 
the river tnan Coblentz, captured, on the 2^th of June, 
the fortress of Kehl, and after a series of Tictories ad- 
vanced towards the heart of Suabia, his progress being 
facililated by the rapid drafls made upon the army of his 
opponent, old General Wuimser, to reinfime d^e em- 
peror's armies in Italy. 

When the campaign opened Wurmser had not 60,000 
foot to oppose to Morcau's 72,000, but his cavalry was 
superior in number, as in nearly every other quality — 
he having at one moment upwards of 20,000 horse. At 
one draft 25,000 men were withdrawn from Wurmser's 
army, and sent throug:h the Tyrol into Italy ; and in a 
short time the veteran general himself was obliged to 
hurry to the defence of Lombardy. On the 2fith of 
June, the archduke, with the mass of his forces, marched 
up the Rhineon order to check Moreau. Jourdan, thus 
disembarrassed, re-crossed the Rfaine, and, finding no* 
thing to oppose him except a small army of Imperialists 
under Wartensleben, he pushed forward, and, after a 
series of skirmishes rather than battles, took Frankfort, 
Wurtzburg, and other towns. Moreau kept advancing 
on nearly a parallel line, his army and Jourdan's, m 
iehibmnanty presenting a i'ront which extended mpre 
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than sixty l^^es. It was bjr the imperaHve order cf 
Camot that the two armies thus spraid themselves in 
order to turn both wings of the Imperialists. The Arch- 
duke Charles perceived the error, and, narrowing his 

own front, and gradually bringing nearer to a converging 
point the separate forces of Wartensleben and Wurmser, 
he slowly retreated, frequently disputing the ground, 
but determined not to hazard a battle until his retiring 
forces were all brouerht so near to each other that he 
might fall with a superior force either upon Jourdan or 
upon Moreau. As the French advanced triumphantly, 
and with the appearance of so little opposition, some of 
the contingent corps, who, on the whole, behaved in- 
difiSerently, quitted the Imperial army and disbanded* 
and several of the states of the empire sued to the 
Directory for a separate peace, which they obtiuned 
upon condition of paying enormous contributions. Still 
extending his fk>nt, and moving over a good deal of the 
ground which our great Duke of Marlborough had tra- 
versed in his Blenheim campaign, Moreau captured Ulm 
and Donawert on the Danube, and was preparing to 
cross the river Leek into Bavaria, and thence to move 
onward to the defiles of the Tyrol, on the Italian side 
of which the republican army was at the moment com- 
pletely victorious, when, on the 24th of August, the 
Archduke Charles, who had gathered some reinforce- 
ments in the valley of the Danube, and who had 
rapidly executed his admirably designed movements) 
fell upon Jourdan with a superiority of force, and com- 
pletely defeated him at Amberg. The Austrian prince 
then followed the flying republicans to the Maine, 
and gave theni another tremendous beating, on the 
3rd of September, at Wurtzburg. Still pressing on 
the rear of the republicans, wiio fell into a miserably 
disorganised state, be defeated them again on the 16th of 
September, at Aschaffenburg, and drove them with ter- 
rible loss to the opposite side of the Ehine. In his 
retreat Jourdan had lost 20,00.0 men^ and nearly all his 
artillery and baggage. Moreau, who was too far away 
to tlie right to render any aaristance to Jourdaui could 
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neither advance nor muntun htmaelf where he was, 
on the Bavarian frentier : he therefore began his 
famed retreat, which lay through the Black Forest, 
on the 25th of September. Moreau had still 70,000 
men, who had suffered no serious disaster. The imperial 
general Latour, who was nearest at hand to follow him, 
had not above 24,000 men ; and some scattered corps did 
not join his standard with sufficient rapidity to enable 
him to contend successfully with the republicans. Latour, 
pressing too close on Moreau's rear, sustained a defeat on 
the 2nd of October at Biberach. The republicans got 
safely through the valley of Hell and the whole of the 
Black Forest ; but when they reached the banks of the 
Rhine they found the victorious Archduke Charles ready 
to meet them, with a force equal, or perhaps somewhat 
superior, to their own. Moreau, at the end of his too 
much praised retreat, found himself compelled to fight 
two battles, and both battles were to him defeats. On 
the 19th of October he was beaten at all points, at Em- 
mendingen ; and, on the 20th, in spite of his formidable 
position among the rocks and cliffs of Schliengen, he was 
beaten ag^ain ; and nothinpr but a violent storm, and the 
pitchy darkness of the night and the roughness of the 
ground, which prevented the splendid Austrian cavaliy 
from acting, enaoled him to get nis disheartened columns 
to the safe «de of the Rhine. 

The Archduke Charles had saved Germany, but, 
owing to the invasion of Jourdan and Moreau on this ride, 
the much smaller republican army of Italy had subdued 
all the north of the Italian peninsula The command of 
this smaller army, which took the field much earlier than 
the army or the two armies on the Rhine, was given to 
the aspiring young man who had killed the people for 
the regicides*'* on the critical 13th Vend^miaire, and 
who had since then married Madame Josephine Beau- 
harnais, a native of Martinique, widow of Vicomte Alex- 
andre de Beauharnais, who had served as a general in 
the republican armies, and who had been guillotined 
during the Reign of Terror, which had also conrigned 

* Victor Hugo, « C'est Lm.^ 
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his fair relict to a prison. This very eracefol, captivat* 
ing woman was linlced in a dose frienosliip with the fas- 
cinating Cabarus, who now bore the name of Tallien, the 
daring man who had been the first to beard Robespierre 
in the Conventioni and who, in consequence of that deed, 
had obtained a laige share of political pow^ and patron- 
age. The Beanhamais was also ezceeduigly intimate with 
Director fiarras, and enjoyed the friendship or patron- 
age of other powerful individuals. It was unfair to 
say that the young Corsican owed his appointment to 
this marriage ; but it would be unreasonable to doubt 
that Josephine contributed to it. It was Barras and 
Carnot that proposed to give the command of the army 
of Italy to Bonaparte, as the fittest man ibr it, and the 
other three directors, after some hesitation, assented. He 
arrived at head-qiuMrters, at Nice, on the 26th of March. 
He found the disposable forces amounting to about 
80,000 men, but badly provided and m a wretched state 
of indisciplme. The combined army of tiie Austrians 
and Piedmontese amounted to 60,000 — ^in Bonaparte's 
reckoning to 75,000 men — and was now under the com- 
mand of Beaulieu, a gallant veteran. It was stretched 
along the ridge of the Apennines, at the foot of which 
the French, as in the preceding campaign, were advanc- 
ing. Not waiting to be attacked, Beaulieu descended 
from the heights, and on the 1 1th of Apil he met the 
advanced guard of the French at Voltn, near Genoa, 
and repulsed it. At the same time d'Argenteau, who 
commanded Beaulicu's centre, traversed the mountains 
of Montenotte to descend upon Savona, and thus fgke 
the French in flank* But, when more than half bis 
march was completed, d'Argenteau met a French di- 
vision of 1500 men, who threw themselves into the old 
hill redoubt of Montelegino, which in a manner shut up 
the road of Montenotte. The fate of the campaign, 
and perhaps the then young republican general, lay 
within that old redoubt : d'Argenteau attacked it three 
times with all his infantry, but Colonel Rampon main- 
tained the post; and this gave time to Bonaparte to 
march round by night by an unguarded road to d'Aigen- 
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teaii's rear ; and, before Beaulieu, who was on the left, 
or (General Colli, who was on the right with the mass of 
the Piedmontese troops, could come up to his support, 
d'Artrenteau was defeated, and driven in disorder! j re- 
treat beyond Montenotte. The young republican general 
had now pushed into the valley of the Bormida, between 
the two disjointed wings of the allied army. Beaulieu and 
Colli hastened to repair this disaster, by re-establishing 
their eommunicatioiis ; but Bonaparte was too^ quicic for 
them, and by two atlackSi one at Millesimo on the 13th 
of April, the other at D^o on the 14th, Colli and the 
Piedmontese army were completely separated from the 
Austrians, and Provera, with an Austrian division of 2000 
men, was obliged to lay down his arins. On the 15th, a 
mistake committed by Wukassowich nearly retrieved the 
fortune of the allies; that g'eneral, with 5000 Aus- 
trians, came suddenly from Voltri, where Beaulieu 
had been victorious over the French, ran upon Dego, 
where he expected to hnd his countrymen, but 
where, instead, he found Mass^na, with a division 
of the French army, little prepared for any attack. 
Wukassowich made a brilliant charge and scattered the 
French division ; but General Laharpe came down with 
reinforcements, and Bonaparte himself, dreadmg the fatal 
consequences of a defeat m his rear, hastened to the spot 
with still more troops. Then, after the most heroic con- 
duct, Wukassowich was obliged to retire. As the re- 
publicans debouched through the valley of the Bonnida 
into the rich plains of Piedmont, Beaulieu retreated in 
good order to the Po, to defend the emperor's Milanese 
territories, leaving Colli and the Piedmontese army to 
shift for themselves. Bonaparte instantly turned against 
Colli, who had taken post on the western declivities of 
the Apennines at Ceva, drove him from that post, fol- 
lowed him to Mondovi, dislodged him there, and pur- 
sued him beyond Cherasco. Betrayed by part of his army 
who had been proselytised, and now badly served by the 
rest, pressed by a superior force, and looking in vain for 
aid from Beaulieu, Colli at length retreated to Carignan, 
close to Turin, By this time all the provinces of ried- 
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mont south of the Po, were open to the republican in- 
vaders, the capital itself was almost at their mercy, and 
the resources of the country were consumed. Vittor 
Arnadeo sued for a truce, which Bonaparte granted in 
consideration of having the key~fortresses of Cunco and 
Tortona put into bis hands. The Directory soon after 
extended the truce into a treaty of peace, which his 
Sardinian majesty paid for by delivering up all the other 
Piedmontese fortresses and all the passes of die Alps, 
and by ceding to the French republic for ever Sayov, 
Nice, and some Alpine tracts of country. The poor old 
king did not long survive this ruinous peace, dying broken« 
hearted on the 16th of October, Immediately after con- 
cluding the truce Bonaparte marched against Beaulieu, 
drove him Irom the Po, beat him in a sharp battle at Fom- 
bio, between Piacenza and Milan, and made him fall back 
upon the river Adda. The Austrian general occupied the 
town of Lodi and its bridge across the Adda, which last 
he defended with a numerous and excellent artillery; 
but, with that want of ensemble or compactness which 
attended nearly all the operations of all these generalsi 
be stationed bis infantry too far off to be able properly 
to support the artillery. On the 10th of May Bona- 
parte, after a terrific conflict, carried the bridge of Lodi, 
when, as he sud himself many years afterwards, the idea 
first flashed across his mind that he might become a great 
actor in the world's drama. Beaulieu, witli an army now 
demoralised and panic-stricken, made a faint attein[)t to 
defend the line of the Mincio ; but, after throwing a 
garrison into Mantua, he withdrew behind the Adige 
into the Tyrol. On tiie 16th of May Bonapai tc made a 
triumphal entrance into Milan, where the Frencb bad 
many converts and partisans. All Lombardy was now 
at the feet of the conqueror except Mantua, and that 
fortress was soon blockaded. And now began a system 
of plunder— a plundering of friends and foes and helpless 
neutrals — whicn had never yet been equalled. 

The troops were to be supported, tiie officers were to 
be enriched by the spoils of Italy ; and the five direc- 
toia at the Luxemburg were incessantly calling upon 
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the general for money — money — more money* Bona- 
parte himself says, that, besides clothing: and feeding, 
and abundantly paying his army, he remitted to them 
60,000,000 of francs during his first Italian campaign. 
Until the emperor should send another army, there was 
absolutely nothing in Italy to offer any valid resistance 
to these insatiable plunderers. Wherever resistance 
showed itself on the part of the desperate Italian people, 
it was quenched in blood. The fair city of Pavia was for 
a night and a day siven up to phmder, debauchery, and 
every species of vidence and crime. Villages were burned 
together with those who dwelt in them. Advancing 
southward, Bonaparte showed how tiie republicans re- 
spected neutrality by overrunning Tuscany, taking pos- 
session of Leghorn, putting a garrison in it, seizing and 
selling by auction tne English, Portuguese, and other 
goods found in the warehouses of that great free port, 
and commanding the native merchants to deliver up all 
property they had in their hands belonging to any ene- 
mies of the French republic. The next to be plundered 
were the states and possessions of the poor old helpless 
Pope ; and about this work the unbelievers went with 
great zest. On the 18th of June, a marauding column 
entered Bologna, and at once laid hands on the Monte di 
Pietk, Another division entered Fenraraand did the 
same. Pius Y I. despatched envoys to sue for terms, and 
on the 23rd of June, Bonaparte granted an armistice at 
the following price : — 15,000,000 francs in cash, and 
6,000,000 in provisions, horses, &c. &c. ; a number of 
paintings, ancient statues, and vases, and five hundred 
manuscripts to be selected out of the Vatican library by- 
commissioners sent from Paris ; the cession of the pro* 
vinces of Bologrna and Ferrara, the cession of the port 
and citadel of Ancona, and the closing of ail the Papal 
ports to the English and their allies. 

Bonaparte was recalled from this easy, and profitable 
work by intelligence that Wurmser was coming against 
him with part of the imperial army which had retreated 
before Moreau. The German veteran descended from 
the valley of Trento with from 60,000 to 60|000 men* 
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Blind as ever to the fatal consequences of dividing his 
forceSi Wunnser split his army into two, moving himself 
with the larger half along the eastern shore of the Lake 
of Guarda, and sending Quosnadowich with the other di* 

vision along the western bank. Bonaparte, who had 
raised his blockade of Mantua, and concentrated his 
forces, instantly threw their entire weight upon Quos- 
nadowich, crushed him at Lonato, drove him back into 
the mountains, and then, turning quickly round, faced 
old Wurmser with a force now nearly double that 
of the Austrians ; and, in two bloody battles, fought near 
Castiglione, on the 3rd and 5th of August, the dull, but 
brave old man was defeated, and driven back into the 
Tyrol, with the loss of his artillery and several thousand 
men. Bonaparte followed' him up the lower valley of 
the Tyrol, defeated an Austrian division on the 4th of 
September, and entered as a eonoueror into the city of 
Trento. Descending the valley oi the Brenta, Wunnser 
again entered Italy and advanced to Bassano, where he was 
joined by some reinforcements from Carinthia. But his 
active young opponent followed close upon his rear, and 
all that the veteran could do was to throw himself into 
the important fortress of Mantua with some 18,000 men, 
the wretched remnant of his wray. It was the 14th of 
September when Wunnser got within the walls of the 
Vijpgilian city. By the end of October, as the snows 
were beginning to whiten the ridges of those Alps, two 
Iresh Austrian amues were descending into Italy. 

But, again, these two armies, instead of being united 
in the mountains, out of the reach of the enemy, and 
then poured down on the plain as one torrent, were 
allowed to come dribbling in different directions, and to 
get into the presence of the French divided and far 
apart. Marshal Alvinzi descended from Carinthia upon 
Belluno with 30,000 men, while Davidowich with 
20,000 men moved down from the Tyrol. The two 
armies united would hardly have been a match for Bona- 
parte, who could bring, at the least 45,000 men into 
action; but as it was arranged, thev had between 
them to traverse nearly one-half of the breadth of Italy 
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before Alvinzi and Davidowich could join at the ap- 
pointed S{X)t, between Peschiera and Verona, whence 
they were to march together to Mantua, where Wurm- 
aer was to be released, — and the general with the Scla- 
vonic name moved at a snairs pace. With the mass of 
his forces Bonaparte rushed to meet Alvinzi, and gave 
him battfe at Le Nove on the 6th of November; but, 
instead of defeating him, he himself sustained a terrible 
repulse, and retreated, next d^, towafds Verona to 
pick up the shattered columns of Vaubois, who was re- 
treating before Davidowich. Contrary to what might 
reasonably have been expected, Alvinzi, overcoming" 
every obstacle, reached the heights of Caldiero, in front 
of Verona. But, instead of finding Davidowich there, 
he learned that that sluggard and blockhead, or arch- 
traitor, had been reposing himself for ten blessod days at 
Roveredo, between Trento and tiie Lago di Guarda, 
and was still there or far away in that neighbourhood. 
Thus left to himself, Alvinzi was attacked, on the 12th of 
November, by Bonaparte, who attempted to dislodge 
him from Caldiero* This proved fruitless; the Aus* 
trians stood on those heights like rocks, and after con- 
siderable loss the French were compelled to retreat 
again into Verona. For a moment the young Coraican*s 
heart failed him, and he wrote a desponding letter to the 
directors. But he soon roused himself, and, marching 
quietly out of Verona in the night of the 14th of No- 
vember, and moving rapidly by a cross road that ran 
through a marshy country, he got close to Villanova, in 
the rear of Alvinzi, The Alpone, a mountain stream, 
almost dry in some seasons of the year, ran between the 
French and Villanova, and was traversed onlv by the 
narrow stone bridge of Arcole. Bonaparte made a rush 
at the bridge, but found it defended by two battalions of 
Croats and Hungarians with some artillery. Three 
times the French column attempted to storm it amidst a 
shower of grape-shot and musketry, and three times 
reeled back with terrific loss : many of the men ran away 
along the narrow causeway which led up to the bridge 
and plunged into the marshes for safety. Bonaparte 
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himself was thrown from the causeway into a marsh, 
and was very near being taken, for the Croats and Hun« 
garians rushed across the bridge and swept everything 
before them* A charge of French -grenadiers drove 
back the enemy, and extricat^ their general when he 
was up to his middle in mud and water, and almost sur- 
rounded. By this time Alvinzi had changed his front, 
and advanced from the heights of Caldiero, upon which 
the battle became general . It lasted ibr three days, and 
was by far the hardest fought in all these Italian cam- 
paig^ns. If Davidowich had been at hand with only half 
of his 20,000 men, or if old Wurmser, leaving Mantua to 
take care of itself, had come up while Bonaparte was 
sacrificing his best men in obstinate and fruitless efforts 
to carry the bridge of Arcole, or when the French army 
was divided, one part on one side of the Alpone and the 
rest on the o&er side, there would have been an end as 
perfect as could have been desired— the invaders roust 
nave been exterminated. But so bright an hypothesis 
was not to be realised by Austrian generals, or by any 
other gfenerals lor many a year to come. Undisturbed 
in flanks and rear, Bonaparte fought on, with a terrific 
loss to his own army ; and yet, after all, he did not carry 
the bridge of Arcole. The attacks of the 15th were 
renewed on the 16th. On the 17th the Corsican gene- 
ral did what he ought to have done at first,— he threw a 
bridge over the Alpone, and sent Augereau across to 
advance along the left bank, with a strong column to 
take the defenders of the bridge in flank. Augereau 
succeeded in his object and gained possession of de vil- 
lage of Arcole. Aivinzi thai made his retreat upon Yi* 
cenza and Bassano, where he took up his winter quar- 
ters. The Trench estimate his loss at 4000 in killed and 
wounded, and as many in prisoners ; they do not state 
their own loss, but it must necessarily have been im- 
mense. 

On the same day that Alvinzi beo^an his retreat from the 
left bank of the Adige, Davidowich, as if waking from a 
drunken sleep, came blundering down by Ala to the 
right bank of that river, and entered the Italian plains 
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between Pcschiera and Verona; but Bonaparte, who 
had now nothing else to do, turned a^^ainst him with his 
superior and victorious forces, and presently drove hira 
back to Ala, to BoveFedo, and the steep hills tiiatover« 
banof the Tyrol pass. Thus ended what was* not incor- 
rectly ^led the third Italian cam]Mdgn of the year 1796 ; 
and thus Bonaparte had beaten soccessiTelj Beaulieu, 
Wunnser^ and Alrasi. 
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